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CHAPTER  I 

AN   INVITATION 

MOLLY  fairly  flew  down  the  path,  and  into  the 
barn.  Up  the  ladder  she  went  hand  over  hand, 
light  as  a  cat,  until  her  brown  flyaway  head  rose 
above  the  edge  of  the  hayloft. 

"  Where  are  you,  Noel?  "  she  whispered  eagerly, 
peering  into  the  dimness  with  sun-blinded  eyes. 
"  Everything's  finished — and  the  tables  do  look 
beautifull  Primus  tried  and  tried — and  he 
couldn't  get  the  flags  to  drape  well.  Then  Tertius 
took  hold — he  and  Helen — and  they  let  Ewen  help 
— and  they've  done  fine!  And  the  way  the  cakes 
smell!" 

Words  failing  Molly,  she  made  a  little  clicking 
sound  with  her  tongue  against  the  roof  of  her 
mouth,  indicative  of  longing  appreciation. 

"  The  boys  are  hanging  the  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  Primus  wants  to  know  where  you  are.  He  said 
— only  just  now — '  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like,  that 
lazy  beggar's  off  somewhere — reading ! '  Do  put 
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up  the  old  book  and  come!'  urged  Molly. 
"  There's  lots  of  fun  going  on!  ! 

By  this  time  she  had  located  her  brother.  Noel 
lay  at  full  length  on  the  sweet-smelling  timothy, 
his  head  supported  by  both  hands;  and  before  him 
an  open  book.  A  few  rays  which  found  their  way 
in  through  the  little  perched-up  barn  window  gave 
him  light. 

Making  a  long  arm,  Molly  reached  over  and 
shook  the  boy's  foot. 

"  Oh,  do  hurry  and  come  down!  You're  such 
a  poke !  '  she  informed  him  impatiently.  *  Next 
thing,  Primus  or  Rob'll  find  you " 

"  D'you  suppose  I'd  care?  I'm  not  afraid  of 
Primus — or  the  whole  gang  together/'  asserted 
Noel. 

Nevertheless  he  slammed  his  book  together,  and 
followed  Molly  down  the  ladder. 

This  boy  and  girl  were  twins,  though  one  would 
hardly  have  guessed  it  from  any  likeness  between 
them.  For  Molly  was  quick  of  foot  and  tongue; 
brown-haired  and  hazel-eyed;  with  a  dash  of 
healthy  red  in  her  sun-tanned  cheeks ;  and  foremost 
in  all  that  went  on;  while  her  twin  brother 
was  pale  and  thin,  delicate,  fair-haired,  and 
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blue-eyed,    quiet,    and    passionately    devoted    to 
reading. 

"  That's  a  dandy  story,  Moll,"  he  informed  his 
sister,  while  she  energetically  shook  and  dusted 
wisps  of  hay  off  his  clothes  and  endeavoured  to 
straighten  his  disordered  hair  with  her  fingers. 
'  And,  of  course,  you  had  to  come  bothering  just 
in  the  most  exciting  part.  Harry — he's  one  of  the 
boy  heroes — had  just  climbed  on  board  the  mys- 
terious black  schooner  that's  been  dodging  in  and 
out  of  the  harbour  nights.  He  climbed  up  by  the 
anchor  chain — from  his  own  little  dory — in  trie 
dark;  and  I'm  sure  she's  going  to  turn  out  a  pirate. 
I  guess  that  old  captain'll  never  make  Harry  walk 
a  plank,  though  !  " 

There's  Tertius — Jock  Primus  has  sent  him 
after  you !  I  told  you  so !  This  way,  Noel — scoot 
for  the  house — quick !  quick ! — or  they'll  tease  the 
life  out  of  you !  "  whispered  Molly. 

Noel  knew  this  only  too  well ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes more  the  two  had  slipped  out  of  the  barn, 
pushed  the  sliding  doors  softly  together  behind 
them,  and  were  scudding  through  the  apple  or- 
chard. Round  the  woodhouse  they  went  at  full 
tilt — and  crash!  into  a  small  boy  who  was 
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coming,  with  equal  speed,  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

For  a  little  while  arms  and  legs  and  excited  ex- 
clamations were  all  mixed  up  together. 

"  You  are  the  c/wwsiest  boy!  "  cried  Molly. 

"His  head's  as  hard  as  a  rock!  Just  feel  this 
bump !  It'll  be  twice  as  big  in  a  few  minutes,"  be- 
moaned Noel,  holding  on  to  his  forehead. 

u  Well — did  I  know  you  two  were  coming 
lickitty-split  round  that  corner?  Didn't  I  get 
bumped,  too?  And  isn't  my  collar  buttonhole  all 
burst  out?'  demanded  the  newcomer  fiercely. 

Then  he  remembered  his  errand,  and  immedi- 
ately suspended  hostilities.  "  Oh,  say,"  he  cried, 
in  an  entirely  different  tone — so  good-natured  was 
it — "  I  was  coming  to  tell  you :  Those  people — 
you  know — the  Castle — their  trunks  Ve  come! 
Stacks  of  'em !  Seth  Jones  brought  'em  up  on  his 
express  wagon.  Primus  and  the  whole  lot  of  us 
're  up  in  the  attic — watching  them  unload.  Don't 
you  want  to  see  'em,  too  ?  ' 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  cried  Molly.  "  Come  on, 
boys !  " 

And  forgetting  their  grievances,  the  three  raced 
off  most  amicably  to  the  house. 
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The  large  attic  of  the  Moir  house  was  pretty 
well  crowded  with  boys  and  girls.  There  were  two 
Nevinses,  Jock  and  Margie;  two  Lorings,  Jock  and 
Helen;  and  seven  Moirs,  Jock,  Ewen,  flyaway 
Molly  and  her  twin,  Noel,  Justin,  Rob,  and  wee 
Janet,  more  commonly  known  in  the  family  as 
Ladybird.  Besides  all  these  there  was  another 
Moir — steady,  sensible  Effie,  who  was  the  eldest 
of  the  Moir  children,  and  her  mother's  right  hand 
in  the  care  of  the  large  household.  Effie  was  not 
in  the  attic  this  afternoon. 

These  Moirs,  Nevinses,  and  Lorings  were  all 
cousins,  who  were  spending  the  summer  together 
on  what  was  still  called  "  Grandpa  Moir's  farm," 
although  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  good  wife, 
had  been  dead  for  several  years. 

The  eldest  son  of  each  family  had  been  named 
Jock,  after  grandpa,  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  the 
three  Jocks  were  designated,  according  to  age,  and 
known  as:  Primus  (Jock  Moir),  Secundus  (Jock 
Nevins),  and  Tertius  (Jock  Loring) . 

Having  watched  until  Seth  Jones,  with  his  as- 
sistant, Hank  Patterson,  had  unloaded  and  taken 
indoors  the  various  trunks,  boxes,  and  barrels  which 
his  wagon  had  carted  from  the  station,  the  young 
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people  were  preparing  to  return  to  the  garden — 
where  were  to  be  great  doings — when  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  garret  stairs  went  open  and  shut 
with  a  resounding  bang!  A  rush  of  feet  up  the 
steps,  and  Molly,  breathless  and  excited,  whirled 
herself  into  their  midst,  closely  followed  by  Noel 
and  Rob. 

Those  people — Castle — automobile !  '    gasped 
Molly. 

"  Boy— dog!  "  added  Rob— 'twas  all  that  breath 
would  allow  him. 

With  one  swift,  simultaneous  movement  every- 
body was  again  at  the  two  narrow  attic  windows 
which  gave  view  of  the  opposite  corner.  Packed 
tight  together,  treading  upon  one  another's  heels 
and  toes,  with  heads  poked  forward,  and  necks 
craned,  they  got  a  more  or  less  good  sight  of  the 
newcomers. 

The  sun,  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  shone  warmly  upon 
the  well-kept  terraces  and  gay  flower-beds  that 
made  the  opposite  corner  very  attractive.  It  shone, 
too,  on  the  fine  large  house  that  surmounted  them, 
with  bright  striped  awnings  at  every  window  and 
shading  the  wide  piazza. 

It  was  the  largest,  grandest  house  in  the  small, 
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straggling  village;  and  Noel  declared  it  looked  like 
a  castle.  He  had  made  up  many  thrilling  tales — 
of  war  and  pathos — about  the  stone  house.  And 
the  Moir  children  invariably  spoke  of  it  as  the 
Castle.  Some  of  the  villagers,  too,  had  taken  up 
the  name. 

For  several  summers  the  house  had  stood  unoc- 
cupied; and  its  repainting  in  the  early  summer,  the 
laying  out  of  flower-beds,  and  resodding  of  the  ter- 
races had  been  of  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  large 
family  of  young  people  at  the  Moir  homestead. 
But  for  the  opposition  of  proud  parents  and  the 
crustiness  of  workmen,  they  would  have  freely  do- 
nated all  their  spare  time  to  the  personal  super- 
vision of  these  pleasant  matters. 

Ten  days  ago  the  new  occupants'  furniture  had 
arrived — in  huge,  gaily  painted  padded  vans, 
drawn  by  four  horses — their  trunks  had  just  been 
moved  in,  and  now — — 

"  Bet  you,  there  won't  be  many  children.  I  say 
three!  J  declared  Jock  Primus,  positively,  on  his 
knees  the  better  to  see  through  the  low  window. 
Janet  promptly  stood  on  his  legs,  her  arms  locked 
round  his  neck;  her  little  fair  face  peeping  over 
his  shoulder. 
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"  And  /  say  five! '  retorted  Jock  Tertius,  who 
dearly  loved  an  argument. 

"I  hope  there  be  some  nice  girls!'  remarked 
Margie  fervently.  "  Do  stop  clawing  my  sleeve, 
Rob !  The  way  I'm  crowded  in  here — I  won't  be 
fit  to  be  seen !  ' 

What  d'you  want — a  whole  proscenium 
box  to  yourself?  '  growled  her  brother,  Secun- 
dus. 

*  A  piano  went  in — perhaps  the  girls  play.     I 
wonder    if   they   know    about    developing   photo- 
graphs? "  murmured  Helen. 

Molly  exchanged  sly  signals  with  Noel  and  Rob, 
and  all  three  *  chortled '  under  their  breath,  for 
they  knew. 

*  Here  they  come — round  the  corner !     One — 
one — as  I'm  alive !  ' 

"And  a  kid  at  that!"  roared  Jock  Secundus 
and  Tertius,  with  their  first  glance. 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you !  "  remarked  Primus,  with 
dignity. 

'Another  boy!  "  groaned  Margie. 

They'll  hear  you,'1  warned  Helen;  then  plain- 
tively, ( '  Please,  Ewen,  take  your  elbows  out  of  my 
ribs." 
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* 

"  Bet  you,  he  isn't  much  bigger  'n  I  am,"  of- 
fered Justin. 

"Is  that  a  nautonobile,  Primus?"  asked  little 
Janet,  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  fascinating 
object. 

"  It's  a  fairy  carriage  that  goes  without  horses. 
It's  come  from  t'other  end  of  the  world — and  that 
boy  in  it  is  a  grown-up  prince  turned  into  a  small 
boy  by  a  wicked  fairy-godmother,"  began  Noel 
glibly.  "And " 

"Oh,  hush  up — can't  you  all?'  broke  in 
Primus  impatiently.  "  And  let's  look." 

Which  speech,  after  a  giggle  or  two  of  inde- 
pendence, brought  the  desired  silence. 

Before  the  Castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  a 
dashing  white  automobile  had  drawn  up  and  was 
buzzing  loudly.  And  out  of  it  stepped,  jumped,  or 
were  assisted,  a  slender,  wide-awake  looking  gen- 
tleman, a  plump,  pretty  lady,  a  fair  boy — about 
twelve,  wearing  a  grey  knicker  suit  and  a  jaunty 
grey  cap — and  a  medium-sized  yellowish  dog  with 
black  spots  on  his  smooth  short  coat. 

The  boy  had  a  helping  hand  from  the  slender 
gentleman,  who  was  his  father.  But  the  yellow 
dog  leaped  to  the  ground  without  assistance.  He 
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immediately  started  to  cross  the  street,  with  the 
most  open  intention  of  making  acquaintance  with 
Topsy  Moir — the  black  and  brown  fox  terrier  from 
the  Homestead,  who  had  paused  in  her  afternoon 
stroll  to  throw  a  few  inquisitive  glances  at  the 
newcomer. 

But  the  boy  in  grey  called  authoritatively: 

"Come  back,  Max!  Here,  sir!  Come 
back!" 

And,  reluctantly,  Max  obeyed.  Then  the  pretty 
lady,  the  boy  in  grey,  and  the  yellow  dog  all  went 
up  the  terrace  steps  and  into  the  stone  house,  the 
door  of  which  was  held  open  for  them  by  a  man- 
servant. The  gentleman  jumped  into  the  u  nauto- 
nobile,"  and  dashed  off  round  the  corner,  where 
was  a  lane  leading  to  the  outhouses  of  his  new 
home. 

"  That't  settled!  "  announced  Primus;  and  slid- 
ing Janet  from  her  perch  upon  his  legs,  he  rose 
from  his  cramped  position  and  stretched  himself. 
'  Now  let's  hurry  up  and  get  ready.    It'll  soon  be 
time  for  the  fair  to  begin." 

Those  lanterns  do  look  dandy!"  remarked 
Ewen,  giving  an  admiring  glance  at  the  Moir  gar- 
den, before  drawing  his  head  in. 
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"  I  hope  crowds  '11  come,  so  we  can  get  a  real 
nice  chair  for  poor  little  Eddie,"  said  Helen. 

"  Everybody's  promised "  began  Jock  Se- 

cundus. 

'  Oh — why  shouldn't  we  ask  those  new  people  to 
come  to  the  fair?  '  broke  in  Molly,  jumping  to 
her  feet.  "  They  might  buy  a  lot  of  things — and 
the  more  money  we  take  in  the  better  chair  we  can 
get  for  Eddie  Hughes." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself.  That's  a  good 
idea,"  remarked  Secundus. 

"  Tisn't  bad,"  admitted  Primus.  "  Who'll  bell 
the  cat — in  other  words,  who  will  give  them  the 
invitation?  /  won't,"  he  added  hastily,  "  for  I've 
got  to  stay  here  and  see  to  things — open  the  fair, 
so  to  speak." 

"  Don't  ask  me !"  "  I  can't  go!"  "Not  I!" 
"  Nor  I !  "  came  on  all  sides. 

"  It's  so  awkward  to  have  to  go  and  introduce 
yourself  to  strangers,"  said  Margie. 

4 1  always  get  confused,"  chimed  in  Helen. 
'  Couldn't  some  one  write  a  note — and  let  Tilly 
take  it  over?  ' 

"  A  girl  should  do  it  I  "  "  A  boy  should  do  it !  " 
cried  different  voices. 
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"  I  guess  they  won't  bite  us — I'll  go  over  and 
invite  those  people,"  declared  Molly,  flashing  her 
bright  eyes  scornfully  at  her  audience.  '  But  I 
won't  stir  a  step  unless  one  of  you  boys  goes  too." 

"  But  why  should  you  want  one  of  us  along?  You 

can  talk  by  the  yard — quicker  than  we  can " 

began  Tertius  argumentatively.      '  And " 

Molly  flirted  her  fingers  at  him. 

"  Why  should  you  be  always  asking  questions?  ' 
she  cried  saucily.     "  Think  that  over  and  tell  me 
the  answer  when  I  get  back.     Come,  Justin — you 
and  I'll  go  over  to  the  Castle  and  invite  those  new 
people." 

'  I  offered  to  go — two  or  three  times — but  none 
of  you  would  listen.  Of  course,  I'll  go  with  you, 
Moll,"  said  Justin,  who  was  a  very  friendly  and 
obliging  boy. 

So  off  went  Molly  and  he. 

"  Be  sure  to  dress  first,  Molly,"  called  Margie 
after  them. 

Effie  ran  up  the  attic  steps,  and  peered  at  them 
through  the  railing. 

'  Come,  Ladybird,  let  Effie  put  on  your  clean, 
pretty  frock,"  she  coaxed.  "  And,  everybody, 
you're  all  to  hurry  and  get  dressed,"  she  added. 
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4  Mother  says  you  haven't  so  very  much  time  be- 
fore the  fair  opens.  The  cookies  have  come  out 
perfectly  delicious!  I  tasted  one.  They'll  sell! 
Now  do  hurry !  ' 

Then  followed  a  general  stampede  from  the 
attic. 

"  Isn't  it  pretty?  As  Noel  says — just  like  pic- 
tures of  a  castle,"  whispered  Molly,  as  she  and 
her  younger  brother  looked  down  upon  the  gay 
flower-beds  and  smooth  green  terraces  of  the  stone 
house.  They  had  rung  the  bell,  and  were  now 
waiting  to  be  admitted. 

"  Oh,  I  can  see  over  grandpa's  wall,  and  right 
into  the  garden — over  there,  where  that  tree  has 
been  cut  down!  See!-  Molly  stood  on  tip- 

toe and  craned  her  neck.     "  Justin,  I  do  believe  I 
can  see  the  flags !  ' 

"No  I  Is  that  so?"  cried  the  boy.  "Let's 
stand  on  this  wall." 

Up  they  got  on  the  low,  broad,  stone  balustrade 
of  the  front  steps,  and  were  engrossed  in  getting 
views  of  the  Homestead,  when  a  gentle  u  Ahem !  ' 
caused  them  to  whirl  round,  and  descend  rapidly 
from  their  perch. 
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In  the  open  doorway  stood  a  man-servant, 
dressed  in  dark-blue  clothes  corded  with  red. 

"  We  wish  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house,"  Molly 
said,  with  dignity.  Helen  had  advised  her  to  say 
that,  as  a  good  way  to  get  around  the  difficulty  of 
not  knowing  the  name  of  the  new  people. 

"  And  the  boy,  too,  please!  '  hastily  put  in  Jus- 
tin, before  Molly  could  get  the  words  out. 

She  gave  him  a  nudge  to  be  quiet;  but  this  he 
refused  to  notice. 

"  We  live  next  door,"  he  cheerfully  continued, 
"  and  we've  come  over  to  invite " 

"  Justin — I'm  to  do  that,"  broke  in  Molly  se- 
verely. 

"  Hindeed! '  observed  the  footman  blandly. 
"  Please  to  be  seated,"  the  condescending  wave  of 
his  hand  quite  impressed  Justin,  "  hand  I  will  in- 
form Mrs.  Sidney  that  you  are  'ere." 

That's  their  name — Sidney — Mrs.  Sidney,  he 
said,"  remarked  Molly,  when  they  were  alone. 
Now,  Justin,  do  remember — I'm  to  do  the  talk- 
ing. Don't  keep  dipping  in — for  that's  rude.  You 
just  came  with  me  for  company's  sake.  Now, 
d'you  hear?  " 

But  Justin  wouldn't  answer.    With  hands  in  his 
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pockets,  he  sauntered  round  the  cool,  half-dark- 
ened parlour,  looking  at  the  many  pretty  things 
that  were  scattered  about. 

"  Do  sit  down!  Mother  wouldn't  like  you  to 
be  going  about  scrutinising  everything  in  this  way, 
when  you  don't  even  know  the  people.  You  know 
that  very  well.  She  wouldn't  let  you  do  it.  Why 
don't  you  sit  down  ?  '  demanded  Molly.  Dearly 
would  she  have  enjoyed  joining  him  in  his  sight- 
seeing; but  to-day  the  family  honour  was  in  her 
hands — the  owners  of  this  house  were  strangers. 

"  Wh-e-e-w !  '  whistled  Justin  enthusiastically. 
"This  is  the  dandiest!  Molly — here's  a  regular 
little  bathing  house  on  wheels — regular  shafts — a 
horse  in  it — all  in  blue  china.  Regular  harness, 
too.  The  cutest!  Wonder  if  those  wheels  go 
round.  Yes,  sir!  J  as  he  pushed  the  toy  audibly 
over  the  surface  of  the  polished  table,  "  they  do. 
Real  wheels.  Well!  Don't  I  wish " 

Up  bounced  the  exasperated  Molly,  and  laying 
firm  hands  upon  the  young  gentleman's  collar 
marched  him  to  a  chair  and  set  him  down  hard. 

"  Catch  me  bringing  you  again !  ' '  she  declared. 

Justin,  the  good-natured,  made  not  the  slightest 
resistance.  Pulling  his  tie  straight  he  settled  him- 
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self  comfortably  in  the  cool  rattan  chair,  and  had 
just  begun  whistling  softly  when,  '  Sh !  '  said 
Molly  hastily.  And  into  the  room  came  the  pretty 
lady,  whom  the  children  had  seen  arrive  that  day, 
and  the  boy  in  grey. 

When  there  was  anything  to  be  done  or  said 
Molly  was  always  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  awk- 
ward or  confused. 

We  are  Moirs — I  am  Molly,  and  this  is  my 
brother  Justin.  We  live  at  the  Homestead,  right 
opposite  here,"  she  said,  wasting  no  time  in  pre- 
liminaries. '  And  weVe  come  over  to  ask  you  and 
your  son  if  you  would  like  to  go  to  our  fair  that 
begins  this  afternoon — pretty  soon — at  four 
o'clock.  Admission  is  ten  cents — and  there'll  be 
things  to  buy " 

"  And  cookies,  an'  candies  an'  ice  cream  galore," 
put  in  Justin,  with  gusto. 

"  And  with  the  money  we  get  from  the  fair 
we're  going  to  buy  a  wheel-chair  for  Eddie  Hughes, 
a  little  cripple  boy  out  here  that's  very  poor,"  fin- 
ished Molly,  ignoring  Justin's  interpolation. 

*  Oh,  yes !  :  exclaimed  the  boy  in  grey  eagerly, 
looking  from  his  mother  to  the  little  visitors  and 
back  again. 
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"  And  we  are  Sidneys,"  returned  the  pretty  lady, 
with  a  merry,  friendly  smile  that  won  Molly's  liking 
on  the  spot.  "  I  am  Mrs.  Sidney.  Mr.  Sidney  is 
out  in  the  yard,  with  the  automobile;  and  this  is 
our  son,  our  only  child,  Philip.  I  know  he'll  be 
glad  to  have  such  nice  little  neighbours  to 

play " 

There're  twelve  of  us  over  there.  And  some 
of  us  're  big  boys.  Jock  Primus  is  most  as  tall  as 
father — and  Secundus  and  Tertius  and  Ewen 
are  nearly  up  to  his  notch  on  the  post.  And 
I " 

Justin  caught  Molly's  indignant  eye,  and  sud- 
denly remembered  his  manners.  "  'Scuse  me  for 
interrupting,"  he  said,  his  ears  blushing  red. 

"  He'll  be  glad  to  have  you  all  to  play  with,11 
finished  Mrs.  Sidney.  "  Won't  you,  Philip?  " 

"Yes,  indeed  I  will,"  answered  Philip  politely; 
and  shook  hands  with  Molly  and  Justin  in  very 
friendly  fashion.  "  And  we'll  go  to  their  fair — 
will  we  not,  mother?'  he  asked. 

"  We'll  be  very  happy  to  go,"  Mrs.  Sidney  told 
Molly. 

4  Oh,  there's  the  music  beginning !     Must  be 
four  o'clock !  "  exclaimed  Justin.     In  a  moment 
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he  was  at  the  window.  *  Oh,  the  people  Ve  all 
going  in !  Ewen's  taking  the  tickets !  Oh,  Molly, 
hurry/'  he  cried  excitedly.  "Couldn't  you  and 
Philip  come  over  now — with  us?'  he  added  per- 
suasively, as  he  spoke  edging  toward  the  door,  hat 
in  hand.  It's  going  to  be  a  dandy  fair — you 
oughtn't  to  miss  any  of  it." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  go  in  this  old  suit!"  Philip 
said  quickly,  before  his  mother  could  reply,  and 
with  a  motion  of  disdain  toward  his  grey  clothes. 

Molly  and  Justin  were  surprised.  To  their  sim- 
ple eyes  the  suit  was  very  fine. 

1  Oh,  you  fussy  youngster!  '  Mrs.  Sidney  said, 
smiling  indulgently  at  her  only  son.  "  Well,  Molly 
and  Justin,  we  will  soon  join  you  at  the  fair.  And 
thank  you  very  much  for  coming  over  to  invite 


us." 


Making  their  adieus  in  correct  order,  the  min- 
ute the  Castle  front  door  closed  upon  them  the 
Moir  children  raced  down  the  terraced  steps  at  full 
speed  and  across  the  road  to  the  low  green  gate 
in  the  Homestead  wall.  It  stood  wide  open  now, 
and  a  stream  of  children,  young  people,  and  grown 
persons  were  passing  through  into  the  fair  grounds. 

At  a  small  table  at  one  side  of  the  gate  sat 
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Ewen,  receiving  the  tickets  or  price  of  admission, 
and  looking  very  important. 

Strains  of  music  were  heard,  flags  waved  in  the 
sunshine. 

"  Oh — oh!  J  cried  Molly,  with  a  joyous  skip, 
"  Aren't  we  glad  we  thought  of  giving  the  fair, 
though!" 

"  Hope  we'll  make  a  pile  of  money  for  Eddie !  ' 
responded  Justin.     "  There's  Tertius  looking  for 
me.     I'm  to  play  the  drum  in  the  next  piece ! ' 

"  And  I'm  to  be  Rebecca  for  the  lemonade  well 
— I  forgot  all  about  it!  Ta-ta!  Ewen!  We're 
privileged  persons — we  don't  pay  for  admission." 
And,  with  a  laugh,  Molly  and  Justin  ran  past  the 
ticket  agent. 


CHAPTER  II 

TWO   FLAGS 

THE  Homestead  garden  was  a  quaint  old  place — 
the  Moir  family  considered  it  the  most  delightful 
spot  in  the  world. 

One  path  sloped  down  to  the  gate  that  led  into 
the  pasture  lot,  where  the  two  Alderney  cows 
grazed  and  meditated.  On  either  side  were  vege- 
tables, currant  bushes,  and  strawberry  vines;  flow- 
ers, too,  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  and  marigolds,  in 
a  mass  of  glowing  colour.  Choice  peach  trees 
lined  each  side  of  this  narrow  path,  and  touched 
foliage  overhead,  making  a  pleasant  shade  from 
the  noonday  glare. 

Grandma  Moir  used  to  call  this  her  "  covert 
walk."  The  older  children  had  often  seen  her  and 
grandpa  pace  up  and  down  there,  on  summer  after- 
noons, before  the  dew  began  to  fall. 

Another  path,  a  little  steeper,  led  into  the  orch- 
ard. Here  were  apple  trees :  some  tall,  large  ones 
were  pruned  and  trained  so  that  their  branches 
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arched  widely  over  and  drooped  until  they  nearly 
touched  the  ground.  In  blossom  time  they  looked 
like  huge,  splendid  pink  and  white  bouquets  stuck 
in  the  earth.  And  the  rooms  (as  the  children 
called  them)  under  these  wide  branches  made  the 
jolliest  places  in  which  to  play  house  and  wild 
Indians,  and  lost  on  a  desert  island. 

The  orchard  was  a  large  one,  and  the  trees  grew 
at  wide  distances  apart.  To-day  the  grass  had 
been  mowed;  and  here  were  set  up  the  booths  of 
the  fair. 

Red,  white,  and  blue  calico  was  twisted  ar- 
tistically around  the  tables,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
poles  and  canopies.  Rebecca's  well,  where  Molly 
was  dispensing  lemonade,  was  a  veritable  bower 
of  cool  green.  The  candy  and  cake  counters  made 
a  display  tempting  enough  to  make  one's  mouth 
water,  and  to  draw  willing  money  from  one's 
pocket.  Small  American  flags  were  disposed 
among  the  drapery,  and  gay  Chinese  lanterns 
floated.  Over  the  chief  booth,  where  were  col- 
lected the  "  fancy  "  articles — from  lace  sets  and 
hand-painted  fans,  blotters  and  cups  and  saucers, 
to  practical  aprons,  iron  holders,  etc. — were 
draped,  side  by  side,  an  American  and  English  flag. 
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All  the  village  had  come  to  the  fair,  and  the 
band — composed  of  a  violin,  two  combs,  an  ac- 
cordion, and  a  drum — was  rendering  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  in  fine  style,  when  Philip  and 
his  mother  came  into  the  orchard. 

Such  a  pretty  young  mother  as  she  was,  in  her 
dainty  summer  gown,  bowing  and  smiling — 
friendly  with  every  one,  and  receiving  friendliness 
in  return.  Philip,  too,  looked  very  festive. 

He  wore  a  sailor  s"'f  of  fine  white  linen,  with 
an  anchor  and  crown  embroidered  in  gay  colours  on 
his  sleeve;  patent  leather  pumps  were  on  his  feet; 
and  a  silver  fob  hung  from  his  breast  pocket.  Car- 
rying his  cap  in  his  hand,  wit!"  his  fair  face  a  little 
flushed,  his  brown  hair  curling  loosely  round  his 
forehead,  his  blue  eyes  alight  and  friendly,  Philip 
looked  a  very  handsome  boy.  And  his  manners 
were  so  polite — he  was  such  a  little  gentleman — 
that  the  girls  and  the  older  people  soon  found  him 
very  attractive. 

'  Isn't  he  the  nicest  boy  you  ever  knew?  "  cried 
Margie  enthusiastically  (she  was  apt  to  be  enthusi- 
astic over  strangers),  as  she  sipped  her  glass  of 
lemonade  from  the  well.  "  I  don't  mind  one  bit 
his  not  turning  out  to  be  a  girl — do  you,  Molly? 
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He  has  a  fine  big  camera  of  his  own — and  they've 
got  an  automobile.  His  father  lets  him  drive  the 
horses — and  maybe  he'll  take  us  all  out  driving 
some  day.  He  didn't  tell  us  about  these  things  in 
a  boasting  way,  you  know — it  just  came  out  as 
we  talked.  I  do  wish  our  boys  were  as  polite  as 
he  is— eh,  Molly?" 

1 1  think  our  boys  are  very  nice.  They  suit  me 
all  right,"  declared  Molly  stoutly,  between  times 
of  serving  out  lemonade. 

'  I  like  him,  too,"  chimed  in  Helen,  who,  with 
Rob,  had  come  to  the  well.  "  He's  been  telling  us 
the  most  comical  stories  about  that  English  serv- 
ant of  theirs — Wren,  he  called  him.  He  must  be 
a  character!  And  Philip  is  very  polite.  He's  a 
nice  boy.  But  Jock  Primus  calls  him  a  *  fancy 
kid.'  And  Tertius  says  he  is  a  *  Miss  Nancy  ' — 
just  because  he  has  on  that  pretty  white  suit.  Boys 
are  so  queer  about  one  another.  Now,  /  think 
Secundus " 

'  Ah-ha,  me  lady — gossipping  about  me — were 
you?  Now  say  it  before  me,"  cried  Jock  the  sec- 
ond, appearing  at  his  cousin's  elbow.  "  Out  with 
it,  miss! ' 

"  I'll  bet  she  was  going  to  say  that  you  like 
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Philip,"  put  in  Rob  good-naturedly.  '  Say,  Se- 
cundus," he  added  roguishly,  '  did  you  know  this 
was  a  lemonade  well?  Thumping  that  drum  does 
make  a  fellow  awfully  dry." 

"  And  the  band  has  its  privileges.  Give  him 
the  biggest  glassful  you  can,  Molly.  It's  my 
treat,"  Secundus  said,  promptly  taking  the  hint. 

"  Don't  you  do  it — he  has  had  four  glassfuls 
already,"  broke  in  Molly.  Whereupon  Rob  made 
a  face  at  her. 

u  You  always  must  put  in  your  little  oar,"  he  re- 
marked placidly;  and  devoted  himself  to  drinking 
the  lemonade  that  Secundus  persuaded  Molly  to 
serve. 

u  I  haven't  seen  enough  of  that  Sidney  kid  to 
decide  whether  I  like  him  or  not,"  went  on  Jock 
Second,  in  his  slow  way.  His  mind  did  not  shift 
readily  from  one  subject  to  another.  "  I'll  tell  you 
later  on.  Meanwhile  it's  good  for  the  fair  for 
Philip  to  be  here.  He's  spending  a  lot  of 
money — — " 

"  Sh !  "  warned  his  sister  Marjorie,   "  here  he 


comes." 


Sure  enough,  there  was  Philip,  at  the  well ;  come 
for  a  glass  of  the  refreshing  beverage. 
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"Won't  you  have  some  with  me?'  he  asked 
Molly,  in  the  old-fashioned  polite  manner  which 
the  boys  laughed  at  and  the  girls  admired.  '  And 
you? — and  you?'  he  said  persuasively,  to  Helen 
and  Margie. 

Secundus  and  Rob  had  disappeared.  And  as 
the  quartette  sipped  their  cool  lemonade  they  grew 
very  friendly. 

;  Don't  you  like  Hazelton?  Isn't  the  view  we 
have  of  the  Hudson  perfectly  beautiful?'  asked 
Helen. 

'  My  father  says  the  view  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
he  has  ever  seen.  And  he  knows,  for  he  has  been 
all  over  Europe.  He  is  now  in  France — on  busi- 
ness. And  mother's  gone  with  him.  That  is  the 
reason  Secundus — I  mean  my  brother  Jock — and  I 
are  here.  Aunt  Hattie  took  us  in.  We  love  to 
come  here.  Don't  you  like  the  place?'  Margie 
was  a  little  breathless  as  she  ended  her  long 
speech. 

u  I — I — suppose — I'll  get  to  like  it/1  answered 
Philip. 

His  hesitating  tone,  and  a  certain  expression — 
almost  sulky — that  came  over  his  handsome  face, 
attracted  Molly's  notice. 
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"  Didn't  you  want  to  come  to  Hazelton? '  she 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  No — I  didn't  want  to  come,"  answered  Philip, 
in  a  low  but  emphatic  voice.  "  'Twas  all  mother's 
doings — as  if  I  were  a  baby!  Canada  suited  me 
exactly.  I  had  jolly  good  times  there!  I  do  wish 
you  would  walk  about  a  little  with  me — and  show 
me  the  grounds.  Couldn't  you?'  he  asked, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject.  '  I've  been  up  and 
down  this  bit  of  the  fair  until  I  know  it  almost 
by  heart.  Would  not  one  of  your  cousins  take 
your  place  for  a  while?  ' 

"  Will  you  be  Rebecca  while  I  show  Philip 
round?  '  Molly  asked  of  the  girls. 

Helen  readily  consented  to  take  charge;  and 
Margie  remained  to  assist  her.  So  Molly  was 
free  to  show  Philip  the  beauties  and  desirableness 
of  the  Homestead  grounds. 

Dusk  was  falling,  and  Ewen,  Rob,  and  Jock 
Secundus,  with  great  satisfaction  in  their  under- 
taking, were  lighting  up  the  Chinese  lanterns — 
*  making  a  bloomination,"  according  to  Ladybird, 
who  followed  close  at  their  heels. 

Under  one  of  the  "  roomy  "  trees  was  the  "  fish 
pond,1'  in  charge  of  Tertius — shouts  of  laughter 
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rang  out  as  each  fisherman  and  fishergirl  hooked 
up  a  prize. 

Under  another  tree  was  a  gaily  decorated  table, 
lighted  from  without,  where  ice  cream  and  home- 
made cakes  and  cookies  were  dispensed  at  a  very 
modest  cost.  As  the  space  beneath  the  apple 
branches  was  limited,  only  a  few  favoured  ones 
could  be  accommodated  there  at  a  time,  other  ta- 
bles being  set  outside,  in  the  orchard,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  many.  These  refreshments  were 
well  patronised. 

'  It's  no  use  trying  to  get  seats  at  any  of  these 
tables  now — see  the  crowd  that's  waiting  for 
cream !  ' '  commented  Molly,  when  Philip  proposed 
that  she  and  he  should  indulge.  "  But  I  know  what 
we  can  do,"  she  added,  when  he  appeared  a  few 
minutes  later  carrying  very  carefully  two  generous 
plates  of  ice  cream,  with  a  slice  of  homemade  cake 
on  each. 

'  Here's  a  first-rate  place,  where  we  can  eat — 
this  corner  by  the  barred  gate  that  leads  into  our 
pasture  field.  Now  isn't  this  better  than  being  at 
a  table?1  she  asked,  as,  cosily  settled  on  a  large 
flat  stone,  overshadowed  by  grandpa  Moir's  lilac 
bushes,  the  two  were  enjoying  their  feast.  "  I  only 
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wish  Noel  were  here!  He  is  so  fond  of  ice  cream! 
And  he  would  love  to  see  how  pretty  the  lanterns 
look,  bobbing  about  like  big  bright  fireflies.  He  is 
playing  one  of  the  combs  in  the  band.  Noel's  my 
twin  brother,  you  know.  And  he  is  such  a  smart 
boy!  I  wish  you  could  see  the  poems  he  writes- 
about  sunsets  and  trees — and  people — all  sorts  of 
things!  And  I  do  believe  he'd  read  books  from 
morning  till  night,  if  mother'd  let  him." 

"  Now,"  she  said,  when  the  feast  was  over,  '  I'll 
show  you  the  rest  of  the  fair  grounds,  and  the 
1  fancy  '  booth.  That  is  the  prettiest  one  of  all. 
And  to-morrow  you  must  come  over  and  see  our 
brook — and  Valhalla — and  everything.  We  have 
splendid  times  at  the  brook,  I  tell  you !  Building 
dams,  you  know,  and  bridges — oh,  lots  of  things!  ' 

They  walked  slowly,  threading  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  stopping,  now  and  then,  for 
Molly  to  show  Philip  something  or  to  introduce 
him  to  a  boy  or  girl  friend  of  hers. 

Rob  came  racing  past  them,  going  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

'  See  that  little  tent  over  there — it's  just  gone 
up,'1  he  paused  to  say,  almost  breathlessly.  "  Un- 
cle Loring's  come — unexpectedly — and  brought  a 
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Punch  and  Judy!  He's  managing  the  show  him- 
self. I'm  going  to  see  it  now !  Come  on ! '  Then 
he  rushed  on  his  way. 

"  Lots  of  the  people  are  going — see  them  run ! 
Shall  we  go,  too?  "  asked  Philip. 

Molly  hesitated. 

"  Well — we're  almost  at  the  booth  now.  Sup- 
pose I  show  you  that  first — and  then  we  go  and 
see  Punch  and  Judy — eh  ?  All  right !  Isn't  Uncle 
Loring  the  very  kindest  to  bring  it  out?  This  is 
turning  out  a  splendid  fair — now,  isn't  it?  I  know 
that  no  one  in  this  village  has  ever  got  up  a  better 
one — or  as  good.  Won't  Eddie  Hughes  be  glad, 
though !  "  Molly  gave  a  little  skip  of  delight. 
"Here  we  are.  Now  isn't  this  a  pretty  booth?  ' 
she  asked. 

It  stood  in  a  space  between  two  apple  trees;  and 
branches  and  vines  had  been  intertwined  as  a  back- 
ground. Bunches  of  daisies  were  set  artistically 
in  the  green,  and  in  the  centre,  drooping  toward 
one  another  so  that  their  folds  met,  were  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  flags.  A  gay  Italian  lantern  hung 
on  each  side  of  the  booth,  giving  light  and  throw- 
ing fantastic  pink  and  blue  reflections  over  the 
"  fancy  "  articles. 
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The  English  flag  hung  alone — and  the  American 
flag  lay  in  the  dust  under  his  foot. 

"Oh — oh!"  gasped  Molly,  with  the  feeling 
strong  upon  her  that  she  was  in  a  bad  dream. 
Then,  somehow,  she  found  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

She  flew  at  Philip — and  pushing  him  aside,  with 
all  her  strength  caught  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  her 
breast. 

"How  dare  you!  Oh — how  dare  you!'  she 
cried  out,  so  excited  as  hardly  to  know  what  she 
was  saying  or  doing.  '  Oh,  you  wicked  boy!  You 
— an  American — to  treat  your  flag  like  this/1 

11  I'm  not  an  American — I'm  English.  There  is 
only  one  flag  for  me !  '  declared  Philip,  holding 
his  head  high.  "  I'm  English !" 

"  You  are  not  English  at  all — you  are  an  Amer- 
ican," cried  a  voice  behind  them,  and  there  was 
Mrs.  Sidney,  looking  very  indignant.  I  won't 
have  you  say  that,  Philip !  It  certainly  is  time  you 
came  back  to  your  own  country!  He  was  born 
here  in  America — out  West,"  she  said,  addressing 
Mr.  Moir  and  one  or  two  older  persons  who  had 
gathered  near,  "  and  his  father  and  I  took  him  to 
Canada  when  he  was  a  baby.  Mr.  Sidney's  busi- 
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ness  required  us  to  live  there.  Philip  has  grown 
up  there — gone  to  school  there — and  been  laughed 
at  for  being  an  American,  by  some  very  silly  peo- 
ple. That's  made  the  trouble !  His  father  and  I 
are  proud  of  being  Americans.  And  Philip  has 
got  to  be,  too — or  we'll  know  the  reason  why. 
Put  that  flag  back  where  you  took  it  from,  sir! 
Do  you  hear  me,  Philip?  Do  it  right  away — or 
your  father  '11  give  it  to  you !  ' 

Philip's  face  was  dead  white.  His  eyes  were 
cast  down ;  the  pleasant  lines  about  his  mouth  were 
stiff  with  obstinacy.  His  whole  attitude  was  de- 
fiant, and  he  made  not  the  slightest  motion  to  obey 
his  mother. 

"  Take  this  flag  and  put  it  back  where  you  took 
it  from,"  repeated  Mrs.  Sidney.  She  reached  out 
her  hand  for  Old  Glory,  but  Molly  stepped  back, 
still  holding  the  flag  to  her. 

*  He  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  touch  it — should 
he,  father?'  she  said — there  was  a  little  tremble 
in  her  voice — turning  to  Mr.  Moir.  "  Oh,  father 
— he — he  trampled  on  it !  His  country's  flag !  He 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  touch  it.  Here's  Justin — 
he  can  put  the  flag  back — or  I'll  do  it." 

"  Philip  should  be  made  to  do  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
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Sidney  excitedly.  "  And  to  say  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  'very  rude  behaviour !  To  go  visiting  among 
strangers — such  kind  people — and  be  guilty  of 
rudeness  like  this!  To  insult  them  in  this  manner! 
I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Philip — perfectly  ashamed!  J 

This  seemed  to  trouble  Philip.  He  looked  up 
and  his  lips  relaxed  a  little. 

"  I  didn't  do  it  to  insult  anybody,"  he  said 
stiffly.  "  I  never  thought  of  anything  except  that 
the  English  flag  ought  to  be  there  alone — just  as 
it  is  in  Canada — just  as  it  used  to  be  here  in  Amer- 
ica— long  ago.  If  I've  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
ings--— " 

He  made  a  slight  deprecatory  movement  of  his 
hand.  Mr.  Moir,  Mrs.  Sidney,  and  the  one  or 
two  older  folk  standing  by,  understood  perfectly 
that  his  apology — if  it  could  be  called  that — was 
simply  for  the  new  acquaintances  whom  his  mother 
said  he  had  insulted,  and  that  he  felt  no  sorrow 
for  his  outrageous  action  toward  the  flag.  Molly, 
however,  thought  the  motion  of  his  hand  indicated 
that  he  would  take  the  American  flag  which  she 
still  held. 

"No— no!  You  sha'n't  touch  it!"  she  said 
vehemently,  clasping  Old  Glory  the  tighter  to  her. 
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"  You  sha'n't  touch  it — until  you  can  say  that  you 
truly  love  this  flag.    Father " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Molly,"  Mr.  Moir  said. 
"  Here,  Justin,  jump  on  the  table  and  put  the  flag 
back  where  it  was  before." 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently,  and 
stood  with  his  head  turned  away,  while  Mr.  Moir 
and  Justin  put  the  dear  old  flag  back  into  its 
place  among  the  greens,  beside  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  My  old  grandfather  brought  this  English  flag 
when  he  came  over  from  Scotland  and  settled  in 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Moir  said,  in  a  tender, 
reminiscent  tone  that  was  very  soothing.  '  He 
learned  to  love  the  country  of  his  adoption — then 
he  got  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  on  every  holiday 
the  two  flags  were  hung  out  together.  He  used 
to  say  '  Blood  is  thicker  than  water — the  English 
and  Americans  are  one  family.  They  speak  one 
tongue — they  hold  the  same  principles,  have  the 
same  standards — they  are  really  one  family.  Their 
interests  must  be  along  the  same  lines.  I  love 
them  both ! ' 

"  That  is  what  my  grandfather  used  to  say,  and 
what  he  taught  his  children.     That  is  the  feeling 
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Sidney  excitedly.  "And  to  say  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  very  rude  behaviour !  To  go  visiting  among 
strangers — such  kind  people — and  be  guilty  of 
rudeness  like  this!  To  insult  them  in  this  manner! 
I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Philip — perfectly  ashamed!  J 

This  seemed  to  trouble  Philip.  He  looked  up 
and  his  lips  relaxed  a  little. 

"  I  didn't  do  it  to  insult  anybody,"  he  said 
stiffly.  "  I  never  thought  of  anything  except  that 
the  English  flag  ought  to  be  there  alone — just  as 
it  is  in  Canada — just  as  it  used  to  be  here  in  Amer- 
ica— long  ago.  If  I've  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
ings  " 

He  made  a  slight  deprecatory  movement  of  his 
hand.  Mr.  Moir,  Mrs.  Sidney,  and  the  one  or 
two  older  folk  standing  by,  understood  perfectly 
that  his  apology — if  it  could  be  called  that — was 
simply  for  the  new  acquaintances  whom  his  mother 
said  he  had  insulted,  and  that  he  felt  no  sorrow 
for  his  outrageous  action  toward  the  flag.  Molly, 
however,  thought  the  motion  of  his  hand  indicated 
that  he  would  take  the  American  flag  which  she 
still  held. 

"No— no!  You  sha'n't  touch  it!"  she  said 
vehemently,  clasping  Old  Glory  the  tighter  to  her. 
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"  You  sha'n't  touch  it — until  you  can  say  that  you 
truly  love  this  flag.    Father " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Molly,"  Mr.  Moir  said. 
"  Here,  Justin,  jump  on  the  table  and  put  the  flag 
back  where  it  was  before." 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently,  and 
stood  with  his  head  turned  away,  while  Mr.  Moir 
and  Justin  put  the  dear  old  flag  back  into  its 
place  among  the  greens,  beside  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  My  old  grandfather  brought  this  English  flag 
when  he  came  over  from  Scotland  and  settled  in 
the  United  States,"  Mr.  Moir  said,  in  a  tender, 
reminiscent  tone  that  was  very  soothing.  '  He 
learned  to  love  the  country  of  his  adoption — then 
he  got  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  on  every  holiday 
the  two  flags  were  hung  out  together.  He  used 
to  say  *  Blood  is  thicker  than  water — the  English 
and  Americans  are  one  family.  They  speak  one 
tongue — they  hold  the  same  principles,  have  the 
same  standards — they  are  really  one  family.  Their 
interests  must  be  along  the  same  lines.  I  love 
them  both !  ' 

"  That  is  what  my  grandfather  used  to  say,  and 
what  he  taught  his  children.     That  is  the  feeling 
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that  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  passed  on  to  my 
children.  First  and  always — America — our  United 
States — then  England."  Emotion  brought  a  quiver 
into  father  Moir's  voice ;  he  reached  up  and  touched 
reverently  the  folds  of  Old  Glory.  This  is  our 
flag,"  he  said  warmly.  We  honour  it,  we  love 
it — we  would,  if  necessary,  die  for  it — for  it  repre- 
sents our  country.  And,  after  our  own,  we  have 
the  friendliest,  kindliest  feeling  for  the  English 
flag — the  flag  of  our  cousins  across  the  sea.  You 
will,  I  hope,  grow  more  liberal  as  you  grow  older, 
Philip,  my  boy."  With  the  last  words  he  turned 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  stranger's 
shoulder. 

*  He  shall  make  an  apology — salute  the  flag — 
or  something,  to  show  he  is  sorry,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Sidney. 

"  He  bears  the  name  of  a  great,  most  courteous 
and  generous-hearted  man,"  Mr.  Moir  said,  look- 
ing kindly  down  at  Philip,  who  stood  silent — obsti- 
nate. 

;  I  know  about  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  gave  the 
drink  of  water  he  wanted  so  badly  himself  to  the 
wounded  soldier,"  the  boy  said  suddenly.  Then, 
speaking  with  difficulty,  he  added,  "  I  can't  apol- 
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ogise  about  the  flag — the  words  would  choke  me. 

I'm  English — the  English  flag  is  my  flag " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  his  lips  working. 

"  Sir  Philip,  the  brave,  courteous  knight,  might 
have  gone  to  war  with  a  man,  but  he  would,  I  am 
sure,  never,  never  have  trampled  on  the  flag  of  that 
man's  country,"  father  Moir  said  gently,  impres- 
sively. "  And,  especially,  when  there  was  no 
provocation  whatever  to  do  so." 

The  colour  rushed  over  Philip's  face  in  a  scorch- 
ing blush. 

"  Now—aren't  you  sorry?  "  cried  his  mother. 

"  Don't  urge  him  any  more,"  hastily  whispered 
Molly's  father  to  her.  The  few  that  have  wit- 
nessed this  scene  will  say  nothing  of  it  outside. 
And  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  the  matter  to  yourself. 
The  crowd  is  coming  this  way  again — the  show 
must  be  over.  We  don't  want  this  incident  to  be 
known — public  opinion  would,  naturally,  be  very 
hard  upon  your  son.  There  might  be  trouble. 
Let  the  affair  drop  for  to-night,  please !  ' 

"  His  father  shall  know  it,"  declared  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney severely.  "  Come,  Philip — say  good-night  at 
once  to  these  kind  people.  We  are  going  home. 
You  have  completely  spoiled  what  was  proving  a 
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most  enjoyable  evening.  A  nice  beginning  you 
have  made !  ' 

"  Good-night !  "  Philip  said,  bowing  to  the  small 
group  that  stood  by.  "Good-night!1  he  added 
to  Molly.  He  put  out  his  hand,  but  Molly 
promptly  placed  her  own  plump  members  behind 
her  back. 

"  Good-night!  "  she  returned  coldly,  then  added, 
the  words  coming  fast  and  hot:  There's  no 
friendship  between  you  and  me — just  remember 
that.  I  wouldn't  shake  hands  with  a  person  that 
could  act  as  you  have  done.  That  you — an  Amer- 
ican— should  want  to  be  anything  else ! '  Her 
brown  eyes  flashed  an  indignant  glance  at  him. 

Philip's  fair,  curly  head  went  up. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I  arn  English — English/'  he 
said  determinedly.  "  And  the  English  flag  is  my 
flag!" 

Politely  he  lifted  his  white  cap,  and  bowed. 
Then  he  turned  and  followed  his  mother  out  of 
the  fair  grounds. 


CHAPTER  III 

A   COUNCIL   IN   VALHALLA 

"  Now,"  said  Primus,  with  decision,  "  we'll  hold 
a  council  in  Valhalla — and  sit  upon  this  kid's  case. 
The  fair  was  a  bang-up  success.  Eddie  '11  get  his 
wheel  chair,  and,  maybe,  a  week  at  the  sea,  too. 
But  I  don't  undertake  to  work  like  such  a  dog 
again — no,  sir!  not  if  his  majesty  myself  knows 
it.  And  I  think  he  does.  Sound  the  trumpet, 
fellow-citizens,  and  call  in  the  clan." 

"  I'll  do  it!  "  "  No,  /  will!  "  came  simultane- 
ously from  Justin  and  Rob.  Both  reached  for  the 
"  trumpet,"  an  old  fog  horn  that  was  one  of  the 
u  clan's  "  cherished  possessions;  some  of  the  mem- 
bers would  have  performed  upon  it  all  day  long, 
had  not  the  higher  powers,  in  mercy  for  their 
neighbours,  strictly  forbidden  this  amusement. 

While  the  two  youngsters  were  wrangling  over 
who  should  have  the  honour,  Tertius  calmly  un- 
hooked the  horn  from  the  nail  on  the  old  maple 
tree  where  it  hung,  and  putting  it  to  his  lips,  sent 
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out  a  weird,  muffled  blare  that  awoke  envy  and 
admiration  in  the  breasts  of  several  of  his  hearers. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  fair,  and  the  Home- 
stead young  people  had  worked,  quite  as  hard, 
some  declared,  in  clearing  away  all  signs  of  the 
festivities,  as  they  had  worked  in  collecting  them. 
Now  the  lanterns,  booths,  and  tents  had  all  disap- 
peared. The  apple  trees  had  again  the  orchard 
to  themselves;  and  the  covert  walk  lay  cool  and 
unoccupied  in  the  noonday  sun. 

At  the  foot  of  the  sloping  walk  was  a  spot  be- 
loved of  the  Moir  children  and  their  cousins. 
Here  was  a  cosy  place.  Three  large  chestnuts — 
triplets,  springing  from  one  common  base — gave 
a  fine  shade;  the  grass  was  thick  and  turfy  under 
foot.  The  rough,  irregular  steps,  cut  out  of  the 
hillside,  which  led  from  the  house  down  to  this 
cosy  corner,  this  Valhalla,  as  Noel  had  named  it, 
only  added  to  its  charm.  And  a  short  distance 
away — right  through  the  meadow  in  which  the  barn 
stood- -was  the  brook,  with  willow  trees  on  its 
banks,  and  gurgling,  singing,  splashing  on  its  cheer- 
ful way,  the  crowning  delight  and  joy  of  these  for- 
tunate young  people. 

A  discarded  piazza  chair,  a  garden  settee  that 
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was  weak  in  one  leg,  and  an  old  wooden  box  with 
leather  hinges,  graced  the  council  chamber. 

Being  "  president,"  Jock  Primus  seated  himself 
in  the  chair,  on  one  arm  of  which  Ladybird  at 
once  perched  herself.  Tertius,  Marjory,  and  Rob 
crowded  together  on  the  settee.  The  others  dis- 
posed themselves — or,  as  Ewen  graphically  ex- 
pressed it,  "  hung  themselves  up  " — anywhere  in 
the  enclosure.  And  the  council  began. 

Mr.  Moir  had  earnestly  requested  the  few  who 
had  witnessed  Philip's  escapade  of  the  previous 
evening  to  keep  it  secret.  The  children,  too,  were 
under  a  strict  promise  not  to  speak  to  outsiders  on 
the  subject.  But  among  themselves  these  twelve 
young  people — for  even  wee  Janet  did  her  share — 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  insult  which  Philip 
had  offered  to  their  flag. 

"  I  say — let's  cut  him  dead !  Don't  speak  one 
word  to  him  again — any  of  us!  "  proposed  Tertius. 
"  It  was  a  gratuitous  insult!  I'd  like  first-rate  to 
punch  the  young  idiot's  head  for  him !  ' 

'  And  he  did  seem  such  a  little  gentleman,"  put 
in  Margie  regretfully.  "  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
he  could  be  so  very  rude." 

"  *  I  wouldn't  'a'  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  'a'  seen 
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it !  '  '"quoted  Primus.  "  Well,  what  're  we  going 
to  do  about  this  particular  It?'  he  asked  of  the 
assemblage.  "  He  certainly  ought  to  be  punished. 

What'llitbe?" 

"  Cut  him  dead!  "  "  Pummel  him!  "  "  Per- 
fectly ignore  him!  "  cried  several  voices,  all  speak- 
ing at  once. 

"  Just  now,"  broke  in  Primus,  "  let's  stick  to  the 
case  in  hand.  /  say  we  should  give  that  young 
scamp  a  good  piece  of  our  mind " 

"  Better  not — you  can't  spare  it?'  cut  in  Ter- 
tius,  with  a  grin. 

"  Suppose  we  vote  on  it?  To  cut  him  dead — 
or  to  call  him  in  here  and  give  him  a  most  tre- 
mendous laying  out — I  mean  a  tremendous  row- 
ing," suggested  Justin. 

"  Don't  let  us  be  too  hard  on  him,"  put  in  gentle 
Helen. 

*  And,  you  know,  he  has  lived  in  Canada  all  his 
life — he  doesn't  realise  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is 
to  be  an  American,"  added  Effie.  "  Eh,  Molly?  " 

But  Molly  only  shook  her  head;  she  would  say 
nothing. 

"We'll  take  a  ballot,"  decided  Primus. 
"  Where's  the  ballot  box?  Trot  it  out,  Rob." 
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Opening  the  old  chest  with  the  leather  hinges, 
Rob,  as  proudly  as  though  it  were  a  veritable  bal- 
lot box,  handed  forth  an  old  high  hat.  Its  beaver 
edges  bore  many  an  unsightly  seam,  and  its  brim 
was  cracked;  nevertheless  it  was  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  council  room.  Many  a  weighty  ballot 
had  that  old  hat  held! 

Effie  and  Helen  tore  slender  slips  of  paper,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  company,  Primus  in- 
cluded. 

Pencils  of  every  description,  from  Marjory's 
dainty  gold  one  to  Rob's  blunt  stub,  were  called 
into  requisition.  Silence  reigned  for  a  brief  space; 
then  the  slips  were  folded  and  thrown  into  the 
hat. 

"All  in?  Now,  Molly,  open  and  count  'em," 
ordered  Primus. 

It  was  significant  that  Molly  was  always  the  one 
upon  whom  this  duty  devolved.  Silence  again  pre- 
vailed, while  she  deftly  read  and  assorted  the  slips 
of  paper.  She  was  not  long  in  doing  it. 

Twelve  in  all.  Four  to  cut  him  dead,"  she 
announced.  "  Two  to  have  him  in  here  and  give 
him  a  tremendous  blowing  up.  One  to  forgive  him 
outright " 
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"That's  Effie — you  softie!  "  interrupted  Ewen, 
glaring  at  his  eldest  sister. 

"  Four  to  get  him  off  in  the  woods  and  thrash 
him  till  he's  willing  to  salute  Old  Glory,"  went  on 
Molly.  "  And  one— blank." 

"  Blank?  Whose  is  that?"  cried  out  everybody 
in  astonishment. 

"  Mine,"  replied  Molly  coolly.  "  Because  the 
plan  I  would  propose  couldn't  go  on  a  slip  of  paper 
like  this- -I  mean,  the  description.  /  say,  let 


us " 


A  step  sounded  on  the  covert  walk.     Next  min- 
ute, Philip  appeared  in  Valhalla. 

What  're  you  doing  here?  '      "  Who  gave  you 
permission  to  come?'         Just  like  your  cheek!  ' 
This    is    an    American    crowd !  '     came    on    all 
sides. 

:  Doesn't  he  look  nice! ' '  whispered  Marjorie  in 
Molly's  ear.  She  had  voted  to  cut  Philip  dead,  but 
appearances  went  a  long  way  with  Margie.  And 
the  stranger  looked  very  handsome  in  his  blue  and 
white  linen  suit,  the  crown  and  anchor  elaborately 
embroidered  in  red,  white,  and  blue  on  his  left 
sleeve.  A  ray  of  sunlight,  flickering  through  the 
chestnut  branches,  fell  upon  his  fair,  close-cropped 
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curly  head,  as  he  held  his  blue  and  white  cap  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?  '  repeated  Primus 
sharply.  "  Who  sent  you?  ' 

"  Nobody — I  came  of  my  own  accord,"  answered 
Philip.  His  eyes  went  round  the  circle  of  faces. 
Some  were  hostile — not  one  smiled  him  a  welcome. 
The  colour  came  into  his  cheeks. 

"  Guess  your  father  and  mother  made  you 
come,"  growled  Jock  Tertius. 

"  No,  they  did  not,"  returned  Philip,  in  a  tone 
that  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers.  "  They  don't 
know  I'm  here.  Mother  is  provoked  with  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  frankness  that  took  the  clan  by  sur- 
prise. "  And  father,"  he  hesitated,  then  went 
steadily  on,  "  father  said  he  knew  what  I  deserved 
• — but  he  would  let  you  all  give  it  to  me.  He 
thinks,"  remarked  Philip  simply,  "  that  I  have 
been  awfully  rude  to — you."  He  paused. 

"Have  you  come  to  apologise?'  and  'Aren't 
you  really  an'  truly  sorry?  "  asked  Ewen  and  little 
Janet  in  the  same  breath :  but  in  very  different  tones 
of  voice. 

The  little  girl  walked  over  to  Philip  and  took 
his  hand. 
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"  Come  back,  Ladybird,"  Molly  said  hastily. 

But  the  small  person  merely  flirted  her  short 
skirts  saucily,  and  stood  her  ground. 

"  Well "  Philip  hesitated.    "  It  is  this  way," 

he  said,  looking  at  Molly,  who  refused  to  meet  his 
gaze.  "  As  mother  says — it  was  polite  of  you  to 
invite  us  over  to  your  fair.  And  you  have  all  been 
very  nice  to  me — so  I  do  feel  sorry  to  have  made 
you  angry.  I  can't  say  I'm  sorry  I — er — took 
down — your  flag — because — because  " — he  made  a 
step  forward,  very  red,  very  earnest;  his  fingers 
clinched  on  his  blue  and  white  cap — "  I  do  truly 
think  this  country  ought  to  belong  to  England — 
as  it  used  to.  There  is  only  one  flag  for  me,  and 

that's  the  English  flag " 

1  If  that's  what  you've  come  to  say — shut  up !  ' 
shouted  Ewen  furiously.     And  "  Shame  on  you ! 
You're  a  traitor!     You  are  a  renegade!"  cried 
Molly  hotly ;  while  a  low  growl  of  indignation  ran 
round  the  circle. 

'  Hold  on — can't  you? — until  he  gets  through," 
called  Primus,  pounding  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
an  old  rusty  dumb-bell,  for  order.  "  The  prisoner 
has  the  floor." 

1  I'm  not  a  prisoner.    I  came  of  my  own  accord 
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— and  I'll  go  when  I  get  ready,"  declared  Philip, 
with  sudden  heat.  "  I'm  not  a  traitor!  I'm  not  a 
renegade!  No  one  has  any  right  to  call  me  that. 
I  went  to  Canada  when  I  was  a  tiny  baby — I've 
grown  up  there."  (No  one  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
twelve  years  being  "  grown  up.")  "  I  went  to 
school  there — everybody  I  knew  was  English.  We 
were  taught  to  salute  the  English  flag — and  I  love 
it!  What  do  I  know  of  America — the  States — or 
car — or — or  of  the  American  flag?  So  why  should 
I  be  called  names — because  I  don't  feel  about  this 
country  just  as  you  do?  ' 

*  I'm  English,"  went  on  Philip,  "  as  much  as  if 
I'd  been  born  in  England.     Consider  me  an  Eng- 
lish boy — and  let  us  drop  all  this  rubbish  about  my 
being  a  traitor — and  all  that.     For  I  am  not!     If 
you  didn't  know  my  father  and  mother  were  Amer- 
ican you  would  think  'twas  all  right — and  proper 
— my  loving  the  English  flag." 

1 1  would  never  think  it  was  all  right  for  you  to 
trample  my  flag  under  your  feet !  '  cried  Primus 
sternly,  "  and " 

*  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  hurting  your  feelings,"  broke 
in  Philip  eagerly.    "  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  made 
you  all  angry.    That  is  what  I  came  over  to  tell 
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you.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  We're  going  to 
live  here  all  summer,  and  I'd  like  jolly  well  to  be 
friends  with  you  all.  If  you  refuse — why — of 
course,  I  couldn't  say  anything.  But  I  would  like 
to  be  friends." 

"  If  he  isn't  the  queerest  young  beggar!  '  ob- 
served Primus,  under  his  breath. 

"  His  cheek  beats  the  Dutch ! '  Rob  whispered 
to  Noel,  who  only  nodded.  He  was  intent  upon 
what  was  passing  in  the  council. 

"  Look  here,  young  Britisher,"  suddenly  re- 
marked Secundus,  "  suppose-  -just  suppose — that 
one  of  us — an  American — had  been  present  at  a 
fair  in  your  country,  Canada  or  England,  and  he 
had  torn  down  the  Union  Jack  and  wiped  his  feet 
on  it — without  any  provocation,  mind  you.  Do 
you  think  you'd  have  been  willing  to  excuse  the  in- 
sult by  remembering  that  he  was  American,  and 
thought  all  England  should  belong  to  America? 
How  would  you  have  felt  about  it?  Eh?  Just 
take  that  home  to  yourself,  and  see  how  you  like 
it?" 

'Good  for  you,  old  man!'  exclaimed  Ewen, 
and  Molly  twinkled  her  bright  eyes  at  the  big, 
slow  cousin. 
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There  was  a  silence.  Philip  stood  with  down- 
cast eyes,  thinking. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  said  presently,  in 
a  low  voice.  "  That  must  have  been  what  father 
meant  when  he  said  that — that — I  had  acted — like 

a  cad!     Well "     He  hesitated.     "  I  can  only 

say  I  am  truly  and  honestly  sorry  I  ever  touched 
your  flag.  Perhaps  I  don't  deserve  it — but  I  wish 
you  would  all  forgive  me.  I  sha'n't  ever  do  again 
what  I  did  last  night.  I  promise  that." 

You'll  never  get  another  chance !  ' '  cried  Noel 
and  Tertius,  speaking  together.  But  Effie's  quick 
speech  drowned  their  fiery  outburst. 

*  One  can't  be  more  than  sincerely  sorry,"  she 
said  kindly,  l  and  we  all  make  mistakes.  I,  for 
one,  forgive  you,  Philip." 

4  Me,  too,  Philip,"  chimed  in  Ladybird,  holding 
on  to  one  of  his  hands  and  jumping  up  and 
down.  "  Noel,  you  say  so,  too.  An'  Primus — 


an' " 


"  Not  so  fast,  ladies !  '  called  out  Tertius  se- 
verely. And  President  Jock  thumped  the  dumb- 
bell on  the  arm  of  his  chair  for  silence. 

This  business  has  got  to  be  settled  properly," 
he  remarked,  in  his  most  parliamentary  manner. 
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"  You  have  all  heard  what  Philip  Sidney  said.  He 
has  apologised.  All  in  favour  of  forgiving  the 
aforesaid  Philip  Sidney  will  signify  it  by  saying, 
1  Aye !  '  " 

Four  or  five  half-hearted  "  Ayes !  "  went  up ;  that 
was  all. 

"  Of  course,"  observed  Primus,  in  the  same 
judicial  tone,  "  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  think  of 
some  proper  punishment  for  him,  even  though  we 
do  forgive  him.  For  his  is  a  serious  offence.  We 
could  not  let  it  pass  scot-free.  Now  let's  settle 
the  matter,  once  and  for  all  time.  All  in  favour  of 
forgiving  the  aforesaid  Philip  Sidney  will  signify 
it  by  saying  '  Aye !  '  All  against  it  by  saying 
1  Nay!'" 

A  unanimous  Aye !  went  up ;  and  Philip  flashed 
a  grateful  glance  at  the  council.  But  his  face  fell 
when,  the  votes  over,  the  president  said : 

'  Now  we'll  receive  opinions  as  to  what  his  pun- 
ishment shall  be." 

*  I  have  a  plan,"  Molly  said,  before  any  one  else 
could  speak.  "  Let  me  tell  it  to  you." 

She  stood  forth  in  Valhalla,  very  much  in  ear- 
nest. 

When  a  person  forgives  another  that  ends  the 
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matter — or  should — so  mother  says.  We  have  for- 
given Philip  Sidney — and  he  is  a  stranger  here. 
So  we  shall  have  to  treat  him  kindly — and  we  will." 
She  would  not  see  the  bright  smile  that  Philip  gave 
her  for  this  speech.  "  That's  the  part  between  him 
and  ourselves.  But  the  flag — that's  another  mat- 
ter." Molly's  voice  rang  out.  "  /  say,"  she 
pounded  her  plump  little  fist  down  upon  the  open 
palm  of  her  other  hand,  "  let  us  make  him  under- 
stand that,  by  what  he  did  last  night,  we  no  longer 
consider  him  an  American.  He  wants  to  be  Eng- 
lish— so  he  can  be,  and  welcome !  And  English  he 
has  got  to  be — in  everything! ' 

Out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye  she  saw  the  proud  lift 
of  Philip's  head,  and  his  smile.  But  she  ignored 
both. 

"  Let  us  make  him  understand  that  he  is  never, 
never  to  touch  our  flag,  Old  Glory.  NEVER, 
Primus — no  matter  what  happens.  It  is  not  his 
flag  any  longer." 

The  older  boys  looked  at  one  another  in  ap- 
proval. Noel  walked  over  and  stood  beside  his 
twin. 

u  She  is  right.  That's  the  punishment  for  him," 
the  boy  said,  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice.  *  He  has 
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thrown  his  country  over — he  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  touch  her  flag." 

u  We'll  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  Jock  Primus. 

As  from  one  throat  came  the  twelve  ayes ! 

"  That  is  to  be  your  punishment,  Philip  Sid- 
ney," Primus  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  befitting  the 
occasion.  "  You  have  no  American  rights  or  privi- 
leges. And  you  are  NEVER,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  to  touch  our  flag — any  American 
flag,  I  mean- -or  so  much  as  to  lay  your  finger  on 
it.  By  your  own  choice  you  are  an  English  boy. 
Council  in  Valhalla — each  and  every  member  is  to 
see  that  this  punishment  is  carried  out.  You  all 
understand?  ' 

"  We  do.  And  we  will  carry  out  the  sentence," 
replied  the  Council  unanimously. 

Philip  laughed.  "  What  a  lot  of  rubbish!  "  he 
thought,  much  amused. 

;  I  accept  the  punishment- -as  you  call  it,"  he 
said  cheerfully.  "  And  you  are  all  jolly  kind  to 
make  it  so  light — and  to  forgive  me.  Now,  can't 
we  play  something?  ' 

You  kids  can  play;  we  older  boys  are  going  for 
a  walk,"  snubbed  Primus.  "  Come  on,  Tertius! 
Come,  Secundus!  " 
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Ewen,  by  right  of  his  thirteen  years,  attached 
himself  to  the  three  seniors;  and  was,  condescend- 
ingly, allowed  to  accompany  them.  Effie  ran  off  to 
the  house  to  assist  her  mother,  and,  reluctantly, 
Helen  went  with  her,  to  practise  her  music 
lesson. 

"  What'll  we  play?"  Molly  enquired  of  Noel. 

"  Don't  know.  I'm  not  in  it,"  returned  her  twin 
briefly.  Drawing  a  book  from  his  pocket,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  himself  comfortably  in  an  inviting 
crotch  of  an  apple  tree. 

"  But,  Noel — that's  Ivanhoe.  You've  read  it 
scores  of  times,"  expostulated  Molly. 

"  No  reason  why  I  shouldn't  read  it  again — is 
there?"  demanded  Noel.  "Tell  you — this  fight 
Rebecca  tells  Ivanhoe  about  must  have  been  a 
dandy — a  corker!  Now  don't  bother  me,"  as 
Molly  mischievously  shook  the  branch  he  was  on. 
"Pax  vobiscum,  misguided  damsel!  Quit  Skip! 
Vamoose !  ' 

Marjorie  had  turned  up  the  skirt  of  her  pretty 
blue  gingham,  and  was  seated  on  a  flat  rock,  look- 
ing picturesque,  with  Ladybird  beside  her.  Justin, 
Philip,  and  Rob  met  Molly  as  she  ran  across  the 
field. 
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"  What'll  we  do — build  a  dam,  or  play  wild  In- 
dian ?"  the  Moir  boys  asked.  Molly  was  prime 
mover  in  all  their  games,  and  she  always  knew  her 
own  mind. 

"  Mother  said  that  Margie  and  Ladybird 
mustn't  get  their  clothes  wet  or  soiled.  So  we'll 
play  Indian,"  she  decided.  "  They,"  she  motioned 
to  the  two  on  the  rock,  "  will  be  the  wife  and  child, 
and  one  of  us  the  husband  that  is  protecting  them 
against  the  Indians  that  are  attacking  the  log 
house  where  they  all  live.  Behind  those  two  rocks 
can  be  the  house — then  I — er — the  father — can 
shoot  between  the  rocks.  Though  the  man  is  just 
as  brave  as  he  can  be,"  she  explained  to  Philip, 
who  was  all  attention,  "  he  is  only  one,  you  know, 
and  the  Indians  are  many,  and  they  shoot  fast.  So 
they  think  they're  surely  going  to  capture  the  whole 
family  and  get — our  wigs ! '  Molly  made  a 
graphic  pantomime  of  scalping  herself. 

1  Just  as  things  are  getting  most  awfully  des- 
perate— the  wife  and  child  weeping,  the  father  in 
despair — the  Indians  yelling  and  dancing  with  de- 
light— who  come  running  up  but  some  soldiers! 
They  fire  on  those  Indians!  Down  they  go,  like 
ninepins — dead  as  doornails !  And  the  man  and  his 
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wife  and  child  are  saved!    Hoopla !  '      She  ended 
with  a  burst  of  exuberant  spirits. 

"  Hoopla!  "  echoed  her  two  brothers,  throwing 
up  their  heels.    And  Philip,  too,  cried  "  Hoopla !  ' 
and  waved  his   cap,   carried   away  by  their   en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Now,  let  me  see.  One  for  the  father,"  Molly 
began  counting  off  the  company;  "  two  for  the  In- 
dians— we'll  make  some  scarecrows  besides,  and 
pretend  they  are  other  Indians — and  two  for  the 

sol "     She  darted  to  the  foot  of  the  crooked 

apple  tree. 

"  Noel  Moir !  "  she  called  up,  "  we  can't  play  a 
single  game  without  you.  Come  down  and  be  an 
Indian  or  a  soldier — can't  you?  Ah,  Noel,"  she 
coaxed,  "  do  come !  You  know  very  well  that 
mother  said  you  weren't  to  read  so  much — on  ac- 
count of  your  eyes.  Come  on,  do !  ' 

"  Don't  you  keep  on  begging  him  that  way, 
Molly,"  shouted  Justin.  "  We  can  get  along  with- 
out the  lazy  fellow." 

"  Don't  make  so  much  noise,  young  man,"  ad- 
vised Noel.  "  What  're  you  getting  so  excited 
about?  Did  I  say  I  wasn't  coming?  Here,  Molly 
—catch!" 
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He  tossed  Ivanhoe  into  her  outspread  skirts  and 
himself  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

"  Now  we're  all  right!  "  cried  Molly  in  delight, 
as  she  returned  to  the  boys.  "  Now  we'll  have  a 
splendid  game — with  Noel  to  help  us.  We  must 
do  just  as  he  tells  usl  ' 

"  I'll  run  home  and  get  my  togs — my  suits," 
Philip  said  eagerly.  "  I've  a  soldier  suit  and " 

He  rushed  away,  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  finish 
his  sentence.  And  the  Homestead  young  people 
fell  to  work  to  get  the  "  log  cabin  '  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. 

When,  very  soon  after,  Philip  came  running 
down  the  covert  walk  with  his  arms  full  of  "  togs," 
he  found  that  some  branches  which  Dolan  (father 
Moir's  gardener  and  general  factotum)  had  lopped 
off  the  trees  a  few  weeks  before  and  stacked  up 
neatly  behind  the  barn,  had  been  hauled  out  and 
utilised.  They  had  been  arranged  to  form  sides 
and  a  roof  for  the  aforesaid  cabin.  Within  this 
enclosure,  which  was  protected  on  the  front  by  two 
large  pointed  rocks,  were  cosily  settled  Marjorie 
and  wee  Janet. 

Molly  wore  a  shawl  strap  across  one  shoulder, 
to  which  was  tied  on  an  old  lunch  box.  This,  she 
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said,  was  her  powder  flask.  She  also  carried 
proudly  a  clumsy  old-fashioned  horse  pistol,  the 
flint  of  which  was  gone.  This  was  a  cherished 
possession  of  the  clan.  Even  the  three  Jocks  were 
not  above  amusing  themselves  with  it. 

Justin  strutted  about  in  a  horse  blanket — buckled 
round  his  neck,  whence  it  floated  loose  behind  him; 
and  tied  on  his  head  was  a  bunch  of  small,  bright, 
red  and  yellow  feathers ;  the  remains  of  what  had 
once  been  a  feather  duster. 

Some  more  of  Dolan's  branches — covered,  in 
one  instance,  by  an  old  carriage  lap  robe,  in  another 
by  a  piece  of  faded  turkey  red  muslin — were  stuck 
into  the  ground.  They  were  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  Indian  foes. 

"Why — you  have  been  quick!'  exclaimed 
Philip,  in  admiration. 

"  See  here — these  are  our  things,"  called  Noel. 
He  pointed  to  a  heap  on  the  ground — another 
faded  blanket,  another  feather  duster  tuft,  an  old 
military  cap,  a  jockey  cap,  and  several  sticks. 
Take  your  choice,"  Noel  said.  "  You  can  be  an 
Indian  or " 

'  Oh,  I've  brought  my  suits,"  broke  in  Philip. 
"  This  is  my  Indian  suit." 
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He  held  it  up  for  inspection.  Leggings,  moc- 
casins, feather  head-dress,  wampum,  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  perfectly  attired  "  brave  "  were  there, 
even  to  a  tin  tomahawk,  whose  brand-new  surface 
flashed  brightly  in  the  sun's  rays. 

"  Gee  whiz!  but  that's  a  dandy!"  exclaimed 
Rob.  And  everybody  crowded  round  to  admire. 

"  My  Aunt  Anna  sent  it  to  me,"  Philip  said, 
with  pride.  "  And  she  sent  me  this,  too." 

"  This  '  proved  to  be  his  soldier  suit — a  belt 
with  cross-pieces  over  the  breast,  cartridge  box 
(happily  empty),  a  knapsack,  cap,  and  musket. 

The  last,  though  but  a  "  make-believe,"  still 
looked  very  warlike,  and  could  snap  a  cap  and  make 
a  fine  report. 

"Those  are  jimdandy!  "  declared  Noel.  And 
immediately  the  boys  began  to  try  on  the  suits,  with 
the  greatest  enjoyment. 

"  I  thought  I'd  be  a  soldier — and — one  of  you 
can  wear  the  Indian  suit,"  Philip  said,  while  this 
pleasant  performance  was  going  on. 

'  All  right ! ' '  agreed  the  twins. 

1  And  I'll  be  the  Indian — to  wear  the  suit," 
eagerly  suggested  Rob;  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
envelop  his  plump  understandings  in  the  leggings. 
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In  a  trice  Philip  had  the  soldier  cap  on  his  head, 
the  belt  around  his  waist,  when : 

uNo!  no!  no!  Stop,  Philip — stop!'  screamed 
out  Marjorie  excitedly;  and  she  and  Ladybird  came 
scrambling  over  the  rocks  from  the  "  log  cabin." 
"  He  can't  be  a  soldier — because  our  soldiers  are 
American — and  he  is  English !  '  she  rapidly  ex- 
plained, proud  to  have  remembered  what  the  others 
had  forgotten. 

"  That's  so !  You  can't  be  an  American  sol- 
dier," Noel  told  Philip,  u  for  we  always  carry 
Old  Glory  when  we  come  to  the  rescue."  He 
pointed  to  the  little  American  flag  that  was  stuck 
in  a  fork  of  the  apple  tree,  awaiting  use.  *  And 
we  couldn't  let  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that, 
you  know.  It  isn't  your  flag.  You  agreed  to  this," 
he  added,  a  sudden  sternness  in  his  boyish  voice. 

At  the  first  words  Philip's  face  had  clouded;  but 
it  quickly  cleared. 

"  Yes — I  agreed.  All  right!  "  he  said  readily. 
"  You  can  wear  my  soldier  suit,"  he  told  Noel 
generously.  "  And  I  " — he  hesitated,  with  an  em- 
barrassed glance  at  Rob,  who  stood  a  proud  brave 
from  his  head  to  the  tip  of  his  toes — "  I'll  be  an — 
an  Indian 
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"  You  can't  be — not  to  play  with  us,'1  Molly 
broke  in  firmly.  We  didn't  any  of  us  think  of 
it  before — but  Indians  are  Americans.  So  you 
can't  be  one." 

"  But  my  Aunt  Anna  made  that  suit  herself. 
She  is  an  American.  She  sent  it  to  me — and  I  wore 
it  in  Canada?  "  protested  Philip  warmly.  "  There 
are  Indians  in  Canada — up  in  the  Northwest.  I'll 
be  an  English  Indian." 

'  Could  he?  Could  he  be  one?  "  asked  several 
voices  anxiously. 

'  He  is  such  a  nice  boy  that  I  just  hated  to  speak 
out  against  his  playing  soldier,"  Margie  told 
Molly. 

"  Would  it  be  right?  "  Molly  asked  her  twin. 

Noel  shook  his  head. 

It's  too  bad,  Philip,"  he  said,  embarrassed,  yet 
with  decision,  "  but  you  can't  be  an  English  Indian 
to  play  with  us.  Our  man  in  the  log  cabin  is 
American " 

*  And  so  're  his  wife  and  child,"  put  in  Margie. 

"  So  are  the  Indians  that  are  to  attack  them," 
went  on  Noel.  "  And  so  are  the  soldiers  that'll 
come  to  the  rescue.  'Twould  be  just  forgetting  the 
whole  agreement  we  made  this  very  morning — you 
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and  all  of  us — for  us  to  let  you  pretend  to  be  an 
English  Indian  fighting  with  American  Indians 
under  our  flag.  It  couldn't  happen — and  we  aren't 
going  to  let  it  happen.  No  use  making  a  contract 
— and  then  to  break  it  first  thing.  I  guess,"  Noel 
hesitated,  then  added  bluntly,  "  I  guess  it's  going 
to  be  awfully  hard  for  you  and  us  to  play  together, 
Philip.  We'll  be  forever  running  up  against  some 
snag  or  other — like  this.  Better  take  your  suits 
back.  We  don't  feel  like  playing  in  them — and 
leaving  you  out  of  the  game."  He  unbuckled  the 
soldier  belt  that  was  round  his  waist. 

Rob,  too,  with  the  most  open  regret  on  his 
chubby  countenance,  began  to  divest  himself  of  the 
Indian  costume. 

Philip  made  a  step  forward,  his  fair  face  flush- 
ing deep  red. 

"  I've  told  you  all  I'd  like  to  be  friends  with 
you;  but  if  you  don't  want  me — or  I'm  in  your 
way,  I  can  manage  to  get  along  alone,"  he  in- 
formed the  clan  angrily;  then  turned,  and  climbing 
the  barred  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  he 
started  at  a  run  up  the  covert  walk. 

"Oh,  Molly — he  is  truly  mad!"  cried  Lady- 
bird. 
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"  Why'd  you  tell  him  that — about  not  playing 
with  us?"  demanded  Rob,  sore  at  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  Indian  suit.  "  Primus  didn't  say  he 
shouldn't  play  with  us." 

"  Why  didn't  you  play  your  old  game  alone, 
then,  and  not  drag  me  in?'  retorted  Noel,  pro- 
voked. 

"  You  said  just  what  was  right,  Noel!  "  stoutly 
asserted  Molly. 

She  threw  herself  over  the  gate  and  ran  up 
the  walk  after  the  English  boy's  retreating  fig- 
ure. 

"  Philip !  '  she  called.  And  as  he  immediately 
halted,  she  soon  overtook  him.  The  face  he  turned 
upon  her  was  decidedly  glum. 

"  Well?  "  he  said,  and  waited. 

'  Now  don't  be  a  goose  and  get  mad  over  noth- 
ing," remarked  Molly,  in  her  crisp,  direct  way,  but 
not  unkindly.  ;  Noel  said  what  he  did  chiefly  for 
your  sake — because  he  felt  sorry  to  have  to  leave 
you  out  of  our  games." 

'  H'm !  ' '  said  Philip  dubiously,  though  his  face 
brightened  a  little. 

'  But  we'll  think  of  other  games — you  know, 
other  times  when  you  can  join  in,"  went  on  Molly. 
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"  Don't  you  want  to  come  back?  You  know,  we 
have  to  stick  to  the  agreement." 

The  boy  was  gazing  steadily  at  her.  "  That's 
all  right  about  the  agreement — I've  no  desire  to 
break  it.  But — but  I  do  wish  you  would  be  friends 
with  me,"  he  broke  out  impulsively,  extending  his 
hand. 

Molly  put  her  hands  behind  her  back;  her  head 
went  up. 

"  I  like  you — I'll  be  pleasant  and  polite  to  you 
— but  I  can't  and  I  won't  be  your  friend  now,"  she 
replied,  her  pretty  brown  eyes  meeting  Philip's 
gaze  with  a  direct  and  most  engaging  honesty. 
"  When  you  are  proud  to  be  an  American,  then  I'll 
be  glad  to  be  your  friend,  and  shake  hands  on  it, 
too." 

"  I'm  afraid  it'll  be  a  l-o-n-g  time  before  /  be- 
come an  American,"  Philip  said,  with  a  little  con- 
fident smile. 

"  All  right !  "  returned  Molly  indifferently, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  Well — shall  we  go 
back  to  the  others?  " 

Philip  readily  agreed;  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  field  he  had  quite  recovered  his  usual 
good  nature. 
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"  I  was  silly  to  get  angry,"  he  told  the  clan 
frankly.  "  And,  now,  you  fellows  must  use  those 
suits,"  he  urged.  "  They  are  no  use  to  me  for  this 
game,  you  know — and  it  is  just  a  waste  to  have 
them  lying  here  doing  nothing.  Now,  please, 
Noel — I  wish  you  would !  And  I'll  stand  here  and 
look  on.  Ah,  please!  ' 

After  a  little  more  coaxing  the  clan  gave  in — 
for,  with  those  two  fascinating  suits,  and  the  toma- 
hawk and  musket  lying  there  idle,  who  could  long 
resist!  So  the  game  began,  continued,  and  ended, 
in  a  realistic  and  most  exciting  manner.  And 
from  his  perch  on  the  top  bar  of  the  gate,  Philip 
sat  and  looked  on,  with  interest,  laughter,  and  ap- 
plause, enjoying  it  all,  apparently,  almost  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  did  those  who  took  active  part  in 
the  game. 

That  was  nice  of  him — to  act  so,"  Molly  told 
her  twin.  '  For  he  was  awfully  disappointed  at 
first,  not  to  be  able  to  play.  I  like  him,  Noel,  don't 
you  ?  " 

'  Oh,  he's  a  decent  fellow,"  carelessly  returned 
Noel. 

But  Molly  had  seen  him  throw  an  arm  across 
Philip's  shoulder  when  he,  Noel,  returned  the  sol- 
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dicr  suit ;  so  she  was  satisfied  that  her  pet  brother 
agreed  with  her. 

"  Philip,  you  acted  beautifully  about  that  game," 
Margie  said  enthusiastically.  u  You  are  really  a 
'very  polite  boy !  ' 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  laughed  Philip,  lifting  his 
cap;  "  I'm  only  English." 

Then  he  sprang  forward  and  held  the  gate  open 
for  the  girls  to  go  through. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A    FIND   IN  THE   WOODS 

A  HANDFUL  of  loose  gravel  rattled  against  Philip's 
window,  but  the  lad  was  too  sound  asleep  to  heed 
the  sound. 

The  time  was  4 145  A.M.  Early  as  it  was,  a  low 
musical  twitter  told  of  stirrings  in  birdland.  The 
sun  shone  merrily,  and  countless  dewdrops  sparkled 
on  grass  and  shrub.  Not  a  creature  was  moving 
in  the  Homestead  grounds.  The  three  boys,  who 
had  crept  out  of  the  back  door,  and  through  the 
little  green  gate  in  the  fence,  were  now  standing 
on  one  of  the  Castle  terraces,  throwing  gravel  at 
Philip's  window. 

We  said  three  times — and  I've  thrown  it  three 
times.  And  he  hasn't  made  one  sign  of  having 
heard,"  grumbled  Justin.  "  We're  just  wasting 
time,  standing  here!  " 

1  Oh — we  can  see  the  lake !  "  exclaimed  Noel,  on 
tiptoe.      *  Oh,  boys,  isn't  this  a  beautiful  morn- 

68 
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ing!    I'm  sure  I  could  write  a  poem  about  the  lake. 
It  could  begin  like  this: 

All  glorioused  o'er  with  light, 

With  gold  and  sapphire  gems  bedight — " 

"Are  there  'gold'  gems?  I  didn't  know  it," 
put  in  practical  Ewen,  ruthlessly  checking  the  poetic 
flow.  "  And  where'd  you  ever  get  *  glorioused  '? 
We've  sent  up  three  vigorous  showers  of  pebbles, 
and  that  bloomin'  innocent  still  sleeps.  Suppose  you 
drop  the  *  pome  '  business  and  try  your  Sandow 
arm  on  that  windowpane.  Old  man  Quackenbos 
said  we  could  have  all  we  could  pick  until  six 
o'clock.  And  here  we  are — wasting  time — waiting 
for  that  kid !  " 

"  You  have  no  more  soul  for  poetry  than — than 
— a  fish  has,"  retorted  Noel  loftily.  "  Did  you 
never  hear  of  '  poetic  license  '  ?  l  Glorioused  '  is 
all  right.  And  as  for  sapphire — I  can  say  c  spark- 
ling ' " 

"  Don't  say  anything — but  throw  that  gravel," 
broke  in  Ewen. 

And  with  a  will  Noel  sent  a  shower  of  pebbles 
rattling  against  the  window. 

Out  popped  a  head — not  Philip's.     A  head  so 
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comically  dishevelled  that  the  boys  laughed 
aloud. 

"  Oo're  you — calling  people  from  their  beds 
at  this  'ere  unearthly  /*our?  "  came  in  a  voice  from 
the  queer-looking  head. 

"  It's  the  footman,"  whispered  Justin.  "  He'll 
wake  up  Philip  for  us." 

"  It's  us,  Wren — Moirs  from  the  Homestead," 
Ewen  explained,  regardless  of  grammar.  "  Old 
man  Quackenbos  has  given  us  permission  to  take 
all  the  cherries  from  his  trees  that  we  can  gather, 
until  six  o'clock.  And  Philip  wants  to  go  with 


us." 

« 


Hindeed  I  '    remarked  Wren,  with  a  dignity 
that  even  his  wildly  tossed  hair  could  not  diminish. 
'  I  will  hawaken  the  young  gentleman." 

Next  minute  out  was  thrust  Philip's  head,  also 
dishevelled. 

'Good-morning!  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting! 
Slept  like  a  top  !  I  never  heard  the  pebbles — Wren 
woke  me.  I'll  be  down  in  a  jiffy!1  he  called 
cheerily. 

Sooner  than  might  have  been  expected  he  ap- 
peared. Not  by  the  back  door  of  the  Castle — 
that  would  have  been  altogether  too  prosaic  a  pro- 
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ceeding — but  through  the  library  window,  which 
Wren  opened,  and  from  which  Philip  dropped  to 
the  ground. 

"  Say — you're  going  to  pick  cherries,  not  to  a 
garden  party,"  remarked  Noel,  eyeing  Philip's 
span-clean,  stylish  brown  holland  suit;  his  pretty 
tie  and  neat  russet  shoes  and  socks. 

"  You'll  spoil  'em,"  predicted  Justin. 

"  Take  a  fond  farewell  of  your  fine  clothes  be- 
fore we  start  out.  There  won't  be  much  left  of 
their  prettiness  by  the  time  we  get  through,"  re- 
marked Ewen.  "  Your  shoes  '11  be  ruined  by  the 
dew !  Why  didn't  you  put  on  old  things — as  we've 
done?  There's  nobody  to  see  you,  you  know — 
only  trees." 

Very  soon  these  quick-witted  youngsters  had  dis- 
covered that  Philip  was  a  little  bit  of  a  dandy. 
And  now  a  smile  went  round  at  his  expense. 

But  he  appeared  not  to  see  it. 

"  This  suit  has  been  washed  ever  so  many  times. 
And  dew  won't  hurt  my  shoes — I've  got  russet 
polish  at  home.  Wren  can  clean  them  off  for  me," 
he  returned  good-naturedly.  "  Oh,  your  Topsy's 
going— then  I'll  take  Max." 

"  Any  time  to-day — no  matter  how  few  cherries 
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we  get,"  Ewen  said,  with  the  calmness  of  despair. 
"  Will  you  fellows  ever  get  started?  ' 

But  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  party  was  off. 
Going  along  the  quiet  village  street  at  a  swinging 
pace,  each  boy  carrying  a  basket,  and  the  dogs 
careering  joyously  ahead. 

Pretty  soon  the  street  ended,  and  the  boys  turned 
into  a  thick  piece  of  woods. 

Cool  and  sweet-smelling  was  it,  with  a  narrow 
stream  (the  same  that  ran  through  the  Homestead 
field)  flowing  gently  through  the  middle  of  a  wide, 
rocky  bed. 

That  stream  was  as  broad  as  its  bedroad  in 
the  spring,"  Justin  told  Philip.  "  The  way  it 
rushed  along  was  a  caution!  Where  're  you  tak- 
ing us,  Noel?  You're  off  the  path." 

'  I  know  I  am.    I  want  to  show  Philip  Cap- 
tain    Kidd's     grave,"     returned    Noel.      "  Here 


'tis." 


Three  straight,  stiff  evergreens  and  a  giant  elm 
formed  an  irregular  open  square,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  grave.  The  low  sides  were  mortared, 
and  on  the  top  lay  a  flat,  brown  stone. 

On  this  stone  was  rudely  carved  the  outline  of 
a  cross,  at  the  foot  an  equally  rude  skull  and  cross- 
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bones.  In  the  centre  of  the  tablet,  where  the  name 
of  the  sleeping  one  should  have  appeared,  seven 
words  were  roughly  cut.  They  were  almost  in- 
decipherable; but  Noel  had  puzzled  them  out: 

"  Here  Lyes  a  Sinner 
God  Be  Mercifull." 

That  was  all. 

"  Nobody  knows  who  the  *  sinner '  was,"  Noel 
said,  in  reply  to  Philip's  question.  "  Nick  Con- 
ger is  ninety-two  years  old — he's  lived  in  this  part 
of  the  country  all  his  life — and  he  says  this  grave 
was  here  when  he  was  a  little  boy — though  this 
spot  was  in  a  dense  woods  then.  And  nobody 
knew  then,  any  more  than  now,  whose  grave  it 
is.  Primus  thinks  it's  Captain  Kidd's — you 

know,  the  famous  old  pirate.  But  I "  He 

paused. 

'  Out  with  it,"  ordered  Ewen,  who  scented  a 
story;  and  Philip's  eyes  asked  an  eager  question. 

u  Well — /  believe — it's — Benedict  Arnold  that's 
buried  here,"  Noel  said  dreamily,  the  faraway  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  that  Molly  knew  so  well.  "  It 
is  in  my  mind  like  this: 

"  That  when  he  lay  dying,   'way  off  in  Eng- 
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land — despised  by  everybody — he  got  awfully,  aw- 
fully sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  And  he  prayed, 
and  begged,  and  besought  his  sons  and  his  daugh- 
ter that  they  would  bring  his  dead  body  over  to 
this  country  and  bury  him  in  American  ground. 
Maybe  he  said  on  the  Hudson,  or  near  where  he 
was  born.  And  they  promised.  And  the  body  was 
smuggled  into  New  York  without  a  creature  know- 
ing what  it  was,  except,  of  course,  the  children  of 
Arnold,  and  perhaps  '  trusted  friends,'  as  they 
always  have  in  stories — but  they  would  never  have 
been  Americans.  And,  before  they  could  get  his 
body  to  Connecticut — they  got  badly  scared — some 
one  may  Ve  caught  on  to  what  they  were  doing. 
Anyway,  it  seems  to  me,  they  got  frightened  and 
switched  off  to  this  place — in  the  middle  of  a  thick 
piece  of  woods.  Hazelton  wasn't  even  thought  of 
then.  So,  at  dead  of  night,  they  buried  him  here. 
Then  they  came  other  nights  and  mortared  up 
those  sides — and  cut  that  inscription.  Can't  you 
just  see  them  '  [Noel's  voice  grew  tragic]  "  steal- 
ing through  the  dense  forest — it  was  dense  enough 
then,  you  know — at  the  *  witching  hour  '  of  mid- 
night. Working  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern — 
clearing  the  space  between  these  old  trees.  So  as 
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to  mark  the  place — where  no  one  but  they  would 
ever  know  Benedict  Arnold  lay  buried. 


4  Here  Lyes  a  Sinner 
God  Be  Mercifull.' 


Maybe  he  told  them  to  put  that." 

Justin  looked  solemn.  Even  practical  Ewen  for- 
got the  cherries  and  gazed  with  new  interest,  first 
at  the  mysterious,  nameless  grave,  then  at  the 
dreamy,  book-loving  brother  whom,  openly,  he 
teased  and,  secretly,  he  greatly  admired. 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  here ! 
Some  one  should  have  caught  'em  and  stopped  the 
work,"  declared  Justin.  And — 

"Who  was  Benedict  Arnold?  What  did  he 
do?'  asked  Philip,  with  genuine  ignorance.  He 
had  been  deeply  interested  in  Noel's  story. 

The  American  boys  stared. 

'  Don't  you  know?"  they  cried  in  chorus. 

Philip  shook  his  head.  "  I  never  heard  of  him 
before,"  he  said. 

"He  was  a  traitor!  He  sold  his  country  for 
spite  and  for  gold!'  Ewen  said  bluntly.  "And 
the  very  ones  for  whom  he  sinned  his  miserable 
soul  despised  him — would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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him   afterward.     I   don't  blame  'em — he  was  a 
double-dyed  traitor!  ' 

"A  traitor  is  a  mean  hound!'  Philip  said 
quickly,  warmly.  "  Tell  us  the  story,  Noel." 

"  Tell  it  as  we  tramp  along,  then — or  there'll 
be  no  use  at  all  in  going  for  cherries,"  put  in 
Ewen,  once  more  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  his 
expedition. 

So,  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  woods 
toward  old  Quackenbos'  farm,  Noel,  nothing  loth, 
related  the  sad  history  of  Benedict  Arnold's  fall 
from  the  heights  of  trusted  confidence  and  public 
esteem  to  the  black  depths  of  base  treachery. 

There  was  a  little  silence  when  the  story  was 
finished.  Then  Philip  said  earnestly: 

'  I'm  glad  the  English  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt. I  hate  traitors !  Andre  was  a  better  man." 

'He  was  doing  his  duty — even  though  he  was 
against  us,"  answered  Ewen.  "  Oh,  there  are  the 
trees!  Gee  whiz!  aren't  those  cherries  beauts! 
Now,  boys,  remember — no  loafing — we've  got  to 
fill  these  baskets  before  six  o'clock." 

The  trees  were  laden  with  the  delicious  red  and 
white  fruit.  Ewen  and  Noel  divested  themselves 
of  caps,  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  were  soon  among 
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the  cherry  branches,  each  with  a  basket  near — tied 
on  to  a  convenient  bough. 

"  Come  on,  Philip,"  cried  Justin.  He  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  huge  old  cherry  monarch.  '  Give  me 
a  boost  up,  and  I'll  haul  you  up  afterward." 

"  I'll  boost  you — but  I'm  not  coming  up  into  the 
tree,"  replied  Philip.  "  I'll  stay " 

1  Not  coming  up !  '  broke  in  Justin,  amazed. 
"  Why — I  thought  that's  what  you  came  for!  I 
told  you  your  clothes  were  too  fine.  'Fraid  of 
spoilin'  'em?  '  he  asked  teasingly. 

Immediately  the  two  already  in  the  trees  chimed 
in  with: 

"  Hullo,  Lady  Philippa !  Did  the  dainty  'ittle 
sissy  hate  to  spoil  her  firre  clothes !  '  "  We'll  give 
the  pretty  dear  some  cherries.  Baby  shall  have 
some.  Here — catch !  ' 

They  pelted  him  with  full-ripe  cherries — that 
smashed  upon  his  cap  and  wherever  else  they 
landed,  leaving  vivid  stains  on  the  clean  linen. 

"  Now  you  stop  that!  "  shouted  Philip  angrily. 
"  I  don't^  choose  to  climb  your  old  trees  and  get 

dirty  and  torn  for  a  few  cherries.     'Tisn't  that  I 

j- 

care  a  snap  about  my  clothes — but  I  don't  like  the 
feeling  of " 
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"  Oo's  just  a  dear  tootsy-wootsy  little  lady — so 
him  was,"  jeered  Ewen. 

Catching  up  a  stone  from  the  ground  the  boy 
sent  it  whizzing  among  the  branches  from  whence 
had  issued  the  mocking  voices.  His  aim  fell  short, 
and  brought  forth  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
two  up  in  the  tree. 

"  Girls  never  know  how  to  aim !  Pretty  good 
shot  for  Lady  Philippa !  ' '  laughed  Noel. 

"  You  may  call  that  fun — /  think  you  are  very 
rude!1  cried  Philip,  in  a  towering  rage.  '/ 
wouldn't  invite  you  to  go  somewhere  with  me  and 
then  insult  you !  ' 

Turning  abruptly,  he  ran  across  old  Quacken- 
bos'  potato  patch  and  disappeared  in  the  woods, 
Max  darting  after  him. 

*  He's  a  regular  little  sissy!     He  wants  training 
— spoilt  baby!    That's  the  trouble  with   him!' 
cried  Noel. 

*  Lady  Philippa — that  just  suits  him !     Glad  I 
thought  of  it,"  remarked  Ewen,  with  satisfaction. 

*  Let  him  run  home  and  tell  tales." 

Justin,  the  peaceful,  had  been  labouring  unas- 
sisted up  the  trunk  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  had  just 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  a  branch  by  which  to 
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pull  himself  up.  Now  he  let  the  bough  spring 
back,  and,  regardless  of  his  hands  or  clothes,  slid 
rapidly  to  the  ground. 

"  He  is  a  bit  of  a  dandy — but  you  two  are  the 
rudest !  "  he  declared  sturdily.  "  And  Philip 
doesn't  know  those  woods.  He'll  get  lost — sure's 
fate!" 

With  that  he,  too,  ran  across  the  potato  patch 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

It  was  cool  and  green  in  those  bosky  depths, 
with  a  stray  early  sunbeam  or  two  peering  through 
the  thick  branches  and  lighting  up  the  soft,  re- 
freshing morning  gloom  among  the  trees.  The 
birds  were  calling  and  twittering.  But  Justin  had 
no  eyes  or  ears  for  either.  The  undergrowth  was 
thick;  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  all  the  narrow  cow 
paths  looked  alike.  Justin,  however,  knew  this 
piece  of  woods  from  end  to  end. 

Up  and  down  the  paths  he  sped,  calling, 
"  Philip  !  Hey !  Philip  !  '  making  a  trumpet  of 
his  hands  and  letting  out  his  voice  to  its  most  sten- 
torian range.  But  no  answer  met  his  listening  ear. 
And  after  a  while  of  tramping  and  calling,  Justin 
began  to  feel  a  trifle  worried. 

Those  ninnies  must  go  and  tease  him !  '    he 
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exclaimed,  talking  to  himself,  and  forgetting  that 
he  himself  had  been  the  one  to  start  the  teasing  of 
Philip.  "  Now  if  he's  lost  there'll  be  the  biggest 
fuss  and  row!  He  is  a  bit  stuck  on  his  clothes — 
but,  all  the  same,  he's  all  right !  The  way  he  lends 
a  fellow  his  things !  Wish  they'd  left  him  alone ! 
And  there  isn't  a  cherry  in  my  basket — yet  I  can't 
go  back — and  leave  him  wandering  round  these 
woods  alone.  Wonder  if  he  went  south — toward 
the  stream?  Hullo !  old  girl,  who  sent  for  you?  ' 
he  cried,  as  Topsy  Moir  came  leaping  and  crashing 
through  the  undergrowth. 

"Now,  find  Max!  Find  Max,  Topsy!  and 
Philip!  "  Justin  said.  "  Find  Max  and  Philip!  " 

Topsy  flashed  her  bright  eyes  at  her  young  mas- 
ter. "Woof!  Woof!  '  she  barked,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  All  right,  I  will !  "  And  away  she  dashed, 
with  Justin  as  close  behind  her  as  his  two  legs 
would  allow,  against  her  four. 

*  Bet  you  she's  been  with  'em — and  has  come  to 
tell  me  where  they  are,"  wagered  the  boy,  address- 
ing the  trees. 

Presently  he  heard  Max's  deep  bark.  Next 
moment  a  turn  around  a  clump  of  young  cedars 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  Philip. 
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"  Oh,  Justin — come  quickly,"  cried  Philip  ex- 
citedly, but  with  not  a  trace  of  anger.  There's 
something  up  in  the  woods — 'way  up,  between  the 
branches  of  some  trees — that  looks  like  a  boat — 
stuck  fast !  I  was  coming  to  tell  some  one.  I  may 
be  mistaken — but  it  looks  just  like  a  boat.  Do 
hurry !  This  is  the  way." 

"  A  boat?  How  ever  could  a  boat  get  in  these 
woods !  '  cried  Justin,  in  astonishment. 

With  the  two  dogs  leaping  and  jumping  ahead  of 
them,  racing  off  on  side  excursions  and  bounding 
back  through  the  thickets,  the  boys  made  their  way 
through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  the  stream. 

To  the  south  the  rocky  bed  was  very  wide  and 
nearly  dry,  and  at  a  point  a  little  higher  up  than 
where  the  two  boys  stood,  entangled  in  the  thick 
branches  of  two  stout  alders  which  overhung  the 
banks  on  opposite  sides,  and  high  and  dry  above 
the  stream,  was  a  boat.  A  veritable  BOAT  ! 

Justin  gasped — Philip  stared.  They  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes. 

1  How'd  you  suppose  it  ever  got  here?  This 
woods  is  fully  two  miles  from  the  lake — and  it's 
uphill,  too.  Caught  fast  in  the  trees!  Well — I 
couldn't  have  believed  it!  "  cried  Justin. 
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"  But  there's  no  mistake — it  is  a  boat.  And  a 
good  one,  too — eh?  "  said  Philip,  almost  doubting 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes. 

It  certainly  was  a  boat.  Rough-looking,  now, 
with  her  seams  open  and  all  her  paint  rubbed  off, 
and  with  her  oarlocks  gone.  But,  apparently,  she 
was  stoutly  built  and  of  a  graceful  shape. 

"  You  bet  she's  good!  '  declared  Justin.  "  Say 
— Philip,  this  is  a  find!  A  real  boat — our  very 
own !  To  go  rowing  and  sailing  in — phew — 
ie!  " 

He  laughed  gleefully;  and  catching  hold  of  each 
other,  the  two  boys  capered  about  and  threw  up 
their  heels  in  joy  over  the  new  possession. 

Then  Justin  sobered  down. 

4  Let's  climb  the  tree  on  this  side  and  see  what's 
inside  her,"  he  proposed.  "  But  you'll  have  to  take 
off  your  shoes  and  stockings.  And  your  clothes  '11 
be  sure  to  get  dirty  and  torn.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  that,"  he  added.  "  You  see,  I  left  my  shoes 
over  at  Quackenbos'." 

Philip  looked  disturbed;  there  was  a  little  pause, 
then,  "  Well,  all  right!  "  he  said  cheerfully.  And, 
selecting  a  dry  spot,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground. 

Very  soon  the  fine  russet  socks  and  shoes  were 
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discarded,  and  their  owner — with  feet  that  showed 
very  white  beside  Justin's  seasoned  brown  ones, 
and  with  a  certain  careful  regard  for  his  linen  suit 
— was  clambering  slowly  up  the  alder. 

uGee! — but  isn't  she  a  beaut!'  cried  Justin, 
who  had  crawled  out  on  a  branch  directly  over  their 
prize.  "  Come  see,  Philip  ! ' 

At  first  merely  to  sit  on  that  bough  and  look 
at  the  boat  was  joy  enough.  But  presently  Justin 
made  a  discovery. 

There's  something  in  that  boat — stuck  under 
her  bow  seat,"  he  announced,  peering  forward. 
"See?" 

Philip  twisted  his  legs  tight  round  the  branch 
he  was  on  and  craned  his  neck.  He  had  good 
sight. 

"  Looks  like  a  hook  of  some  sort,"  he  said. 

"  I'll  drop  into  the  boat  and  just  find  out,"  de- 
cided Justin;  and  crawling  as  far  along  the  limb 
as  it  would  bear  his  weight,  he  swung  himself  into 
the  boat, 

Under  his  sudden  descent  it  creaked  and  settled 
a  little  lower  among  the  tough  intertwining 
branches  that  supported  it. 

"  It  is  a  boat  hook — broken.    And  jammed  tight 
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under  the  seat,"  reported  Justin.     "  Oh,  it's  fine 
here!     Come  on  down." 

Philip  crawled  a  few  feet  farther  along  his 
branch.  It  swayed  and  "  gave  '  under  his  weight 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner.  His  body  would 
lurch,  unexpectedly  and  uncontrollably,  to  right 
and  left;  and  he  was  still  quite  a  distance  from 
the  place  where  he  could  let  go  and  drop  into  the 
boat.  His  head  got  a  little  dizzy. 

"  I'm  not  bound  to  go  on.  I'll  crawl  back — and 
slide  down  to  the  ground.  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  any  old  boat !  '  he  suddenly  decided  in  his 
mind. 

1  Oh,  say — Philip,  hurry  up,  will  you? — and 
get  in  the  boat,"  called  Justin  urgently.  "  Ewen 
and  Noel  are  coming — I  hear  their  voices.  Topsy 
and  your  Max  must  Ve  run  off  and  brought  'em ! 
Quick!  You've  just  time  to  get  in!  And  we'll 
yell  out — and  give  'em  the  biggest  surprise  they 
ever  had — to  see  us  perched  up  here — and  in  a 
boat!  Do  hustle — or  they'll  catch  you  on 
the  way.  And  that  will  give  the  whole  thing 
away ! ' 

The  boys  coming — with  Justin  in  the  boat — and 
he,  himself,  sliding  down  to  the  ground!  To  be 
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laughed  at  and  taunted  by  those  two  rude  boys — 
and  called  Lady  Philippa !  Never! 

With  an  expression  of  fixed  determination  on  his 
handsome  boyish  face,  Philip  went  rapidly,  reck- 
lessly, along  the  tree  branch.  Rough  twigs  rose  up 
against  him,  scratched  his  legs  and  hands,  and  tore 
his  clothes.  He  slipped  and  swayed  and  twisted — 
then  pitched  headlong  forward;  and  somehow — 
he  never  could  clearly  remember  how — managed  to 
land  himself  in  the  boat,  beside  Justin.  Capless 
was  he ;  his  little  silver  watch  dangling  wildly  by  its 
chain  from  his  buttonhole,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  smarting  hands,  a  vivid  scratch  across  his  fore- 
head, and  various  other  rents  in  his  flesh  and  gar- 
ments. 

But,  just  then,  none  of  these  counted,  for  he  had 
reached  the  boat  in  time ! 

"  Tell  you — you  came  flying!'  remarked  Jus- 
tin admiringly.  With  true  kindliness  he  ignored 
his  companion's  disordered  appearance  and  his,  un- 
mistakably, willy-nilly  haste.  "  I  wish  the  boys 
had  seen  you  do  that !  Here  they  come ! ' 

Through  the  underbrush  came  the  two  dogs — 
bounding;  and,  close  behind  them,  Ewen  and 
Noel. 
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"  Ship  ahoy!  "  called  Justin,  making  a  trumpet 
of  his  hands. 

Well,  the  surprise  of  the  two  boys  on  the  ground 
was  better  than  breakfast  to  those  other  two  up 
aloft — hungry  though  they  were. 

"  What  under  the  sun "  began  Ewen,  in  the 

blankest  astonishment. 

"  Whose  is  it?  Where  did  it  come  from?  How 
did  you  find  it?  "  asked  Noel,  rushing  the  questions 
out  in  breathless  haste.  And  both  boys  stared  with 
all  their  eyes. 

"  We  found  it — right  here.  Caught  fast  in  the 
branches  of  these  two  trees/'  answered  Justin; 
and, 

"  We  don't  know  whose  boat  it  is — nor  where 
it  came  from,"  added  Philip,  enjoying  the  situation 
immensely. 

"Hullo! — you  there?'    cried  Ewen,  surprised. 
1  I  guess  we'll  climb  up  and  take  a  look  at  the 
boat." 

Yes,  come,"  Philip  said  readily. 

No — don't  come,"  hastily  contradicted  Justin. 

You  see,"  he  explained,    '  she's  settled  a  little, 

just  with  Philip's  and  my  weight,  and  I'm  afraid, 

if  you  fellows  come  in  too  that  maybe  she'll  go 
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crashing  on  to  the  sharp  stones  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream — and  smash  her  sides  in.  Besides,  it's  an 
awful  hard  climb  to  get  here.  Philip  and  I  had  a 
time  doing  it,  I  can  tell  you !  ' 

"  Bully  for  you,  kid — you're  improving!  "  Ewen 
said  condescendingly  to  Philip.  And  when,  after 
viewing  the  difficulties  of  the  way  by  which  the 
two  boys  had  reached  the  boat,  Noel  remarked: 

"  That  was  a  hard  climb,  and  no  mistake,1' 
Philip's  heart  swelled  with  satisfaction. 

How  glad  he  was  that  he  had  hung  on  and 
reached  the  boat! 

The  return  to  terra  firma,  by  way  of  the  alder 
branches,  was  another  difficult  feat  to  accomplish. 
More  than  once  Philip's  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb 
as  he  slipped  and  slid  on  the  unreliable  branches. 
But  not  for  the  world  would  he  Have  showed  a 
sign  of  fear!  And  when  he  finally  reached  the 
ground,  he  understood  and  keenly  appreciated  the 
commendation  conveyed  in  Noel's  thump  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  urgent  invitation : 

"  Come  on,  Philip,  and  have  some  cherries. 
Ewen  and  I  filled  your  and  Justin's  baskets.  We've 
left  'em  all  hidden  away  under  some  bushes,  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  Those  cherries  are 
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scrumptious,  too !  But  they  don't  take  the  place  of 
breakfast,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  his  stom- 
ach. "  There  is  an  aching  void  within  me.  I 
should  think  you  boys  would  be  hollow  clear 
through !  " 

"  We  are,"  declared  the  discoverers,  more  than 
ever  alive  to  the  fact. 

Shoes  and  stockings  were  soon  on,  the  dogs 
whistled  for,  and,  after  a  careful  locating  of  the 
exact  spot  where  the  prize  hung,  the  party  took  up 
a  line  of  march  for  home. 

Molly  came  out  into  the  road  to  meet  them. 

"  You're  a  mean  set — you  especially,  Noel  Moir 
— not  to  tell  me  and  let  me  go  along !  1  she  in- 
formed the  party.  '  I  can  climb  just  as  well  as 
any  of  you !  '  And  when  she  heard  of  the  find  in 
the  woods,  her  regret  was  still  deeper. 

"  Which  one  of  you  found  it?  Whose  is  it?  " 
she  asked,  all  interest. 

Philip  and  Justin  looked  at  one  another.  The 
latter's  face  changed. 

(  You  really  found  it — I  suppose,"  he  said  re- 
luctantly. "  You  told  me  of  it — and  took  me  to 
the  place  where  it  is."  His  expression  was  anxious. 
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A  smile  lighted  up  Philip's  face.  He  threw  his 
arm  across  Justin's  shoulder. 

"  And  you  were  the  first  to  climb  up  into  the 

boat.    I — I "  he  hesitated,  getting  a  little  red, 

"  I  mightn't  have  climbed  up  into  the  boat  at  all — 
if  you  hadn't  gone  first.  If  Mr.  Moir  says  we 
can  keep  the  boat — I  mean,  if  there's  no  other 
owner  for  her — why,  then  she'll  belong  to  you  and 
me.  Share  and  share  alike — eh?' 

"  All  right !  Fine !  You're  all  right,  Philip !  " 
cried  Justin,  so  delighted  that  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  was  saying. 

He  gave  Philip  an  embrace;  then  seizing  Topsy 
Moir  by  her  forelegs,  he  danced  the  little  dog  about 
the  lawn,  much  against  that  canine's  will. 

Max  Sidney  protested  against  such  frivolous  be- 
haviour by  barking;  and  with  beaming  eyes  Molly 
said  hospitably: 

'  Come  in  and  have  breakfast  with  us,  Philip — 
won't  you  ?  We've  got  graham  gems  for  breakfast 
this  morning — and  the  biggest  strawberries!  I 
know  mother  'd  like  you  to  come  in." 

Yes,  come  on,"  echoed  Ewen  and  Noel,  who 
highly  approved  of  their  young  neighbour's  gen- 
erosity. 
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There  was   no   cap   to  doff — the   woods   had 
claimed  it — but  Philip  bowed  to  Molly. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  flushing  with  gratifica- 
tion at  the  invitation.  "  I'd  love  to  eat  breakfast 
with  you  all — but,  you  see,  mother  expects  me 
home.  She  would  be  sure  to  think  something  had 
happened — some  accident — to  me.  And,  besides, 
I  couldn't  go  into  your  house  looking  like  this ! ' 
He  motioned  to  his  torn,  green-stained  clothes. 
"  Oh,  there's  mother  at  the  window — now,"  he 
added.  "  She  is  waving  her  hand  for  me — so  I 
must  go.  Good-bye !  ' 

'  Oh,  mother  mine — you  should  have  seen  me !  ' 
he  shouted,  bursting  like  a  young  cyclone  into  the 
Castle  breakfast  room.      '  On  a  very  tiptopmost 

branch!  and  just  hanging " 

Why — Philip  Sidney !  You  look  like  a  beggar ! 
— a  regular  tramp !  '  cried  Mrs.  Sidney,  holding 
up  her  hands  in  horror  at  his  dishevelled  appear- 
ance. *  Go  right  upstairs,  and  let  Wren  put  some 
clean  clothes  on  you,  before  you  tell  me  anything 
about  your  adventures.  And  hurry — do !  Break- 
fast is  getting  cold." 

Philip  rushed  at  her,  gave  her  a  bear's  hug  that 
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nearly  took  her  off  her  feet,  and  a  rousing  kiss ;  then 
raced  upstairs  to  his  own  room. 

"Had  a  good  time,  son?'  Mr.  Sidney  asked, 
as  the  boy  nearly  collided  with  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  father,  splendid — splendid!  You  should 
've  seen  me — 'way  up  in  that  tree!  I'll  be  right 
down — in  a  minute  or  two — and  tell  you  all  about 
it — at  the  table,"  Philip  answered,  as  he  flew  past. 

"  Here,  Wren,  help  me  get  on  some  clean 
clothes !  Quick,  now !  Oh,  but  di dn't  I  have  the 
jolliest  morning,  though !  The  time  of  my  life,  as 
Rob  says !" 

Then  he  poured  the  exciting  story  of  his  strange 
find  in  the  woods  into  the  willing  ears  of  the  Eng- 
lish servant. 

"H'm!  ha!  Hindeed!  "  soliloquised  Wren, 
when  Philip,  once  more  spick  and  span,  had  run 
off  to  breakfast.  "  A  partnership  !  Now,"  he  laid 
one  finger  along  the  side  of  his  parrot-like  nose, 
and  winked  knowingly  at  Philip's  muddy  shoes  on 
the  floor,  "  now,  'Oratius  Hagustus  Wren — what 
is  that  there  boat  going  to  be — Hinglish — hor 
American?  Squalls  ahead,  me  boy! ' 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   "  VICTORIA-COLUMBUS  " 


THE  boat  in  the  woods  created  quite  a  little  stir  in 
Hazelton.  Every  one  that  could  went  to  look  at 
it;  and  as  for  the  Homestead  young  people  and 
Philip — they  simply  haunted  the  woods,  tearing 
themselves  away  with  increasing  reluctance  each 
day  when  evening  hours  compelled  them  to  return 
home. 

All  sorts  of  theories  were  advanced  to  explain 
its  appearance  in  such  an  extraordinary  position. 
Mr.  Moir,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  his  family 
and  of  some  others,  solved  the  mystery. 

That  stream  in  the  woods  widens  farther  up 
— nearer  its  source — and,  in  places,  is  quite  a  body 
of  water — winding  in  and  out  among  the  woods 
and  villages,"  he  said.  "  Somebody's  boat  has  got 
loose  or  been  carried  off  from  its  moorings  during 
the  heavy  rains  last  spring — by  the  freshets — and 
driven  along  by  the  force  of  the  water — until  the 
little  craft  reached  Hazelton  woods,  and  became 
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entangled  in  those  overhanging,  tough  alder 
branches.  When  the  stream  subsided  they  still  held 
on  to  their  prize;  and  the  new  foliage  holds  the 
boat  all  the  tighter." 

Job  Weston  and  Dave  Parley,  who  rented  out 
boats  to  pleasure  parties  on  the  Hazelton  lake, 
joined  the  spectators  in  the  woods,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  "  find "  was  well  worth 
having. 

When  the  finding  of  the  boat  had  been  well  ad- 
vertised in  Hazelton,  and  in  two  or  three  of  the 
adjoining  villages,  and  no  one  came  forward  to 
claim  it,  then  Mr.  Sidney  and  father  Moir  decided 
that  the  boat  belonged  to  the  two  boys  who  had 
found  it.  And  you  never  saw  two  prouder,  hap- 
pier mortals  than  were  Philip  and  Justin. 

Then  came  the  naming  of  the  craft — a  most  im- 
portant occasion. 

Friends  and  relatives  were  invited  to  suggest 
names.  But  none  of  those  offered  suited  the  young 
owners. 

"  Let's  call  a  council,1'  decided  Primus. 

So  the  clan  and  Philip  gathered  in  Valhalla. 
Name  after  name  was  proposed,  and  rejected  by 
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Philip  and  Justin,  until  the  president  lost  patience. 

"  Well,  then,  call  her  the  Great  Unnameable 
from  Nowhere!'  he  said  huffily,  "since  you  are 
so  high  and  mighty  over  it." 

1  I've  just  thought  of  a  name !  '  Philip  said 
suddenly,  eagerly.  "  I  like  it  better  than  any  other 
we've  had— '  Victoria  M  Eh?" 

'  Now,  isn't  that  the  queerest !  I  was  just  go- 
ing to  say,  let's  call  it  '  Columbus,'  cried  Jus- 
tin. The  name  just  popped  into  my  head — cross 
my  heart ! ' 

*  I  would  rather  have  *  Victoria,'  "  Philip  said 
decidedly.    "  I  don't  care  for  *  Columbus.'  " 

"  And  /  don't  care  for  *  Victoria  ' — not  one 
smidget!  "  retorted  Justin. 

Like  most  easy-tempered  persons,  Justin  could 
be  very  obstinate  on  occasion.  The  clan  recognised 
that  this  might  be  going  to  be  one  of  the  occasions. 
And  the  dogged  expression  that  settled  round 
Philip's  lips  indicated  that  he,  too,  could,  as  Se- 
cundus  put  it,  "  hang  on  like  grim  death  for  his 
rights." 

"  It's  my  boat,"  Philip  said  stiffly. 

*  And  mine,  too,"  retorted  Justin. 

"  *  When  Greek  meets  Greek  ' — then  see  the  fur 
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fly!  "  paraphrased  Primus.    "  Keep  cool,  kids,"  he 
advised,  in  a  fatherly  tone. 

"  It's  going  to  be  the  '  Victoria}  asserted 
Philip,  very  red  and  obstinate  looking. 

"  It  is  really  Philip's  boat,"  said  Margie.  "  He 
found  it." 

*  Justin  was  the  first  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Philip  told  that  himself,"  spoke  up  Helen.  And 
everybody  began  to  take  sides.  Then  up  rose 
Molly  to  the  rescue. 

"  I've  got  a  good  idea ! '  she  cried.  "  Why 
not " 

"  Don't  give  away  such  a  rare  thing  with  you 
as  a  *  good  '  idea,  Molly,"  broke  in  Noel  with  a 
sly  grin.  "  You  know  you  can't  afford  it!  ' 

"  Be  quiet,  little  chatterbox!  "  retaliated  Molly 
loftily,  and  with  a  superior  flirt  of  her  fingers  at 
her  twin.  "  You  each  own  half  of  the  boat,"  she 
continued,  flashing  her  pretty  brown  eyes  from 
Philip  to  Justin.  "  Now,  why  don't  you,  Philip, 
name  your  half  *  Victoria  ' — and  you,  Justin,  name 
your  half  *  Columbus  '?  Then,  if  you  choose,  put 
the  two  names  together — the  4  Victoria-Columbus,' 
or  the  *  Columbus- Victoria  '?  Eh?  " 

"  Well— that's  better.    I  am  willing,"  Philip  said 
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slowly.  "  Which  name  shall  go  first?"  he  asked 
briefly,  turning  to  Justin. 

"Ladies  first!  I'm  sure  old  Columbus  would 
say  that  if  he  could  have  his  little  oar  in  this  dis- 
cussion; for  the  sake — not  of  Victoria,  but,  of 
Isabella,"  cut  in  Noel. 

"  Let's  refer  it  to  an  umpire — and  settle  the  mat- 
ter that  way,"  proposed  Tertius. 

"  No — no — you  needn't,"  broke  in  Justin. 
41  I'm  willing.  And  " — with  a  sudden  effort  after 
his  usual  good  nature — "  and  Columbus-victoria 
doesn't  sound  very  well.  We'll  call  her  the  Vic- 
toria-Columbus." 

"All  right!"  assented  Philip,  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"  Country's  saved!  "  declared  Rob,  with  such  an 
air  of  relief  that  everybody  laughed. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say,"  remarked 
Philip,  when  the  laugh  was  over.  u  I  am  going 
to  fly  the  English  flag  at  my  end  of  the  boat.  I 
don't  care  which  end  of  her  you  give  me;  but  my 
flag  will  be  there.  Which  shall  I  take?  You  gave 
in  to  me  about  the  name,"  he  turned  to  Justin, 
1  so  now  you  say  which  end  you  want — stern  or 
bow — and  I'll  take  the  other." 
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You  take  the  bow — for  you  really  found  her," 
Justin  said  magnanimously.  "  And  I'll  float  Old 
Glory  from  the  stern." 

'  But,  remember,  boys — no  mixing  up  of  flags," 
the  president  of  Valhalla  impressively  reminded 
them.  "  Philip,  you  choose  to  fly  the  English  flag. 
All  right,  do  so.  Justin,  you  are  responsible  that 
no  hand  touches  our  flag  but  your  own — or  one  of 
us,  Americans.  That  is  our  contract,  you  know, 
Philip." 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  that — I  know  all  that'9  Philip 
replied  impatiently.  While  Justin,  his  own  good- 
natured  self  again,  pulled  his  forelock  with  a  nau- 
tical "Aye — aye,  sir!" 

After  this  followed  a  very  interesting  and  ex- 
citing week.  For  with  the  aid  of  Dave  Parley,  ad- 
vice from  Job  Weston,  a  helping  hand  from  Dolan, 
and  steady,  hard  work  from  the  Homestead  boys 
and  Philip,  the  Victoria-Columbus  was  cut  from 
the  alder  branches  and  lowered  carefully  to  the 
ground.  Then  the  underbrush  was  cleared,  and  a 
path  made,  the  boat  was  placed  upon  a  set  of 
strong  wheels,  of  home  manufacture,  and  in  that 
manner  trundled  through  the  woods,  along  the  vil- 
lage street  (attended  by  a  retinue  of  envious  and 
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admiring  youngsters),  and  into  the  Homestead 
yard.'  Here  space  under  a  fine,  spreading  walnut 
tree  was  given  the  boat;  and  the  boys  began  their 
work  of  putting  her  in  order. 

The  boat  lay  in  an  improvised  cradle,  and  the 
work  of  scraping,  caulking,  and  painting  went 
ahead  with  energy. 

As  the  Castle  yard  was  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  the  boys  had  agreed  that  the  Homestead 
was  the  best  place  in  which  to  lodge  the  boat  while 
repairs  were  being  made.  And,  indeed,  that  corner 
of  the  grounds,  not  far  from  the  barn  and  Val- 
halla, and  in  the  shade  of  the  spreading  walnut, 
was  a  pleasant  place. 

The  two  fathers  donated  the  paint  and  oakum; 
the  mothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  made  cushions 
for  the  seats.  Then  came  the  question  of  the  flags. 

As  the  Victoria-Columbus  was  only  a  rowboat, 
two  large  flags  would  have  overweighted  her,  so 
they  had  to  be  small.  Mrs.  Moir  and  the  girls 
made  the  American  flag.  But  where  was  Philip's 
ensign  to  come  from?  For  his  mother,  in  her  quick, 
impetuous  way,  had  declared  that  she  would  not 
provide  one. 

"  Let  him  put  an  American  flag  there — and  I'll 
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get  him  one — quick  as  a  flash — the  prettiest  silk 
one  that  can  be  bought !  Oh,  no — he  doesn't  want 
that.  Well,  then,  he  can  buy  his  own." 

"  What'll  you  do?"  Rob  asked  Philip,  the  day 
before  the  boat  was  to  be  launched. 

"  Oh,  I'll  find  something,"  was  the  careless  re- 
ply. 

Sure  enough,  on  the  very  morning  that  the  boat 
was  to  be  taken  to  the  lake,  within  an  hour  of  the 
time,  Philip  came  rushing  over  to  the  Homestead 
with  an  English  flag. 

'  Here  she  is!  "  he  cried,  proudly  displaying  it; 
and  immediately  set  it  in  its  place  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it?  "  asked  his  mother,  in 
surprise. 

'  I  asked  Wren  to  order  it  for  me — from 
Canada,"  Philip  said;  smiles  were  lurking  round 
his  lips  at  his  mother's  open  surprise.  "  I  took 
the  money  out  of  my  bank." 

'  I  thought  you  were  so  crazy  to  have  a  motor 
cycle — and  were  saving  up  for  that,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Sidney. 

"  So  I  was — but  I'd  rather  have  this,"  Philip 
motioned  to  the  flag.  "  Of  course  I  had  to  wait 
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to  know  the  exact  size  of  your  flag,  Justin,  before 
I  could  order  mine.  It's  a  beauty ! '  he  said  ex- 
ultingly.  "  It  has  made  a  good  big  hole  in  my 
bank,  mother,"  he  added  mischievously. 

"  Now,  what  is  a  person  to  do  with  a  boy  like 
that?"  Mrs.  Sidney  demanded  of  the  assembly, 
gazing  at  her  son  with  a  comical  you've-turned-out- 
a-duckling-instead-of-a-chicken  expression  that  set 
everybody  laughing. 

In  honour  of  the  occasion  the  girls  wore  their 
best  white  frocks.  The  mammas  also  made  them- 
selves look  fine.  And  about  three  o'clock  the  Fie- 
toria-Columbus  started  from  the  Homestead  for 
Hazelton  Lake. 

The  cradle  had  been  placed  on  the  body  of  a 
cart;  and  the  procession  that  followed  made  quite 
an  imposing  appearance.  But  the  heroes  of  the 
hour  were  unmistakably  Philip  and  Justin,  in  white 
sailor  suits  and  nautical  caps.  Justin  wore  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole,  and  Philip 
a  red  and  blue. 

"Oh,  Noel,  don't  the  boys  look  handsome!' 
whispered  Molly  enthusiastically  to  her  twin,  as 
they  marched  along. 

"Handsome?     Stuff  and  rubbish!     Justin's  as 
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freckled  as  a  chippie's  egg!  and  as  for  Philip — 
pooh!  '  He  shook  his  shoulders  impatiently. 
"You  girls  make  me  sick!  Always  harping  on 
clothes — or  looks!  As  if  either  of  them  mattered 
one  jot.  The  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is — that's  what 
we  boys  count !  ' 

"  Oh,  I  see !  I  was  just  going  to  say  something 
about  how  fine  you  look  to-day.  But,  of  course, 
now  I  wouldn't  like  to — after  that  speech,"  re- 
marked Molly  demurely.  u  And,  if  looks  are  of 
such  trifling  account,  why — oh,  why,  did  you  try 
on  three  different  neckties  this  morning  before  you 
settled  upon  the  one  you  are  wearing?  And  that 
belongs  to  Ewen — I  know  it  does.  He'll  be  after 
you  for  his  property.  He  doesn't  like  to  have  his 
things  touched." 

"  He  has  worn  my  ties  often  enough,"  returned 
Noel.  "  And  I  let  him  do  it.  Turn  about  is  only 
fair  play.  If  he  shows  fight,"  Noel's  eyes  danced 
with  fun,  he  struck  an  attitude,  "  I'll  fire  Homer 
at  him.  You  know, 

'When  'Omer  struck  'is  bloomin'  lyre, 
He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  and  sea, 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
JE  went  an  took— the  same  as  me/' 
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That'll  fetch  him!  Our  ewe  lamb  loves  his  clas- 
sics!' (Now,  Ewen  was  no  scholar,  as  all  the 
family  knew,  and  depended  largely  upon  his 
younger,  cleverer  brother  for  help  during  the  school 
term.) 

Noel  finished  with  an  impressive  gesture;  then 
turned  quickly  away,  and  diving  through  the  crowd, 
disappeared. 

"What  a  clever  boy  Noel  is!  "  thought  Molly. 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he'd  made  up  that  verse 
himself !  '  Which  proves  that  Molly  did  not  know 
her  Kipling. 

In  honour  of  the  occasion  all  Job  Weston's  and 
Dave  Parley's  boats  carried  flags. 

Those  two  experienced  seamen  lent  their  valua- 
ble aid;  a  way  was  made  through  the  crowd  on  the 
dock,  down  which  the  boat  was  wheeled.  She  slid 
gracefully  along  the  gangplank  and  into  the  water. 
Justin  and  Philip  sprang  on  board ;  and  Molly  was 
handed  in — an  attractive  girlish  figure,  with  a 
bright  young  face ;  her  white  skirts  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  her  brown  locks  tossed  about.  Up  went 
the  flags  at  bow  and  stern ;  there  was  the  crash  of 
glass  on  the  boat's  bow ;  a  few  words  which  Molly 
spoke  distinctly — so  that  all  could  hear. 
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Then  the  launching  and  naming  were  over, 
Molly  stepped  again  upon  the  pier,  and  the  Fie- 
toria-Columbus  danced  off  on  the  water  for  her 
trial  trip  round  the  lake. 

Justin  was  easily  first  oar,  but  Philip  had  been 
practising  under  Dave's  direction,  and  he  made  a 
promising  second.  The  two  flags  streamed  out 
their  full  length  in  the  wind,  and  the  little  craft 
went  merrily  over  the  water. 

Twice  she  went  round,  being  greeted  at  her  dock 
with  loud  cheers.  Then,  as  the  great  event  was 
over,  the  crowd  began  to  melt  away. 

"  Better  tie  up  your  boat  and  start  homeward,*' 
father  Moir  advised.  There  is  something  else 
that  is  pleasant  on  hand  for  the  afternoon." 

"  Yes,"  supplemented  Mr.  Sidney,  "  I've  hired 
Dick  Smalley's  big  stage;  and  I  propose  that  this 
afternoon,  after  an  early  tea,  we  all  take  a  drive. 
The  stage  will  hold  twenty " 

"  And  there'll  be  ice  cream  and  cake  somewhere 
between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  drive," 
broke  in  Mrs.  Sidney,  peeping  round  her  husband's 
shoulder. 

u  Hurrah!  "  shouted  the  boys. 

"  But  we  want  one  turn  more  round  the  lake 
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before  we  go  in,  father,"  declared  Philip.  "  We'll 
be  careful — very  careful !  ' 

"  And  Dave  '11  be  here,  too,"  added  Justin. 
"  He  will  keep  an  eye  on  us." 

"  I'll  look  after  'em,"  promised  Dave  Parley. 
"  They  sha'n't  come  to  no  hurt." 

So  the  parents  gave  consent ;  and  went  their  way 
homeward,  taking  the  girls  with  them,  much  to 
Molly's  disgust. 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay,"  Philip  said  earnestly. 
"  But,  never  mind,  there'll  be  lots  of  other  times, 
you  know.  Next  time  you  must  come  in  the  boat 
with  us — it  can  hold  one  in  the  bow  and  another 
in  the  stern,  besides  the  rowers.  Tell  you  what," 
he  added  generously,  turning  to  the  other  owner 
of  the  Victoria-Columbus,  "  we'll  lend  the  boat  to 
Molly  some  morning,  or  afternoon — eh?  And  to 
Noel— eh?" 

4  All  right ! '  eagerly  responded  Noel,  before 
his  twin  could  get  a  word  in — which  was  rather  un- 
usual. "  We'll  take  it,  eh,  Moll?  And  we'll  show 
'em  a  thing  or  two !  She  can  row !  ' 

His  tone  sent  Molly  homeward  with  a  light 
heart,  for  she  dearly  valued  a  compliment  from 
this  brother. 
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Left  to  themselves,  the  knot  of  boys  on  the  pier 
drew  closer  round  the  boat,  in  which  sat  the  owners, 
the  personification  of  happy  possession. 

"  One  more  turn  round  the  lake,  an'  only  one," 
remarked  Dave  deliberately,  his  eyes  twinkling  un- 
der his  rough  cap.  "  Say,  boys,  what  d'ye  say  to 
a  race — 'tween  my  Stormy  Petrel  an'  the  Victoria- 
Columbus?  One  good  an'  one  medium  good  oar — 
to  match  against  them  two."  He  nodded  toward 
Justin  and  Philip. 

"Good!"  "A-i!"  "  Bully  for  you !"  "Dave, 
you're  a  trump!  "  cried  his  audience. 

Then  Dave  made  his  selection;  and  though,  of 
necessity,  as  only  two  could  be  chosen,  some  were 
disappointed,  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  This 
rough  sailor  man  was  an  oracle  among  the 
youngsters ! 

"  You'll  do,  Jock  Tarsus'  (this  was  Dave's  in- 
dependent rendering  of  Jock  the  Third's  Latin  de- 
nomination) ;  "  an'  you,  Nole.  You  two  'm  about 
the  size  'n  weight  of  them  other  two.  An'  the 
Petrel's  no  heavier  'n  their  boat.  Now  hustle  'n  git 
started — I  ain't  got  no  time  to  waste." 

In  sprang  the  boys,  beaming  with  satisfaction. 
Secundus  was  umpire,  Primus  the  starter.  Dave 
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directed,   enjoying  the   occasion   as  much   as   did 
any  boy  there. 

The  Victoria-Columbus  was  painted  dark  green, 
picked  out  with  red;  the  Petrel  white  with  blue. 
The  boats  danced  gaily  upon  the  flashing,  sunlit 
waters ;  the  rowers  sat  erect,  alert.  Then : 

"One!  Two!  Three!'  cried  Jock  Primus. 
And  away  shot  the  little  craft. 

Secundus  stood,  watch  in  hand,  and  looking  very 
important ;  and  every  eye  was  on  the  boats. 

Round  the  lake  they  went,  in  fine  style — flags 
fluttering,  oars  gleaming — and  back  to  the  pier — 
the  Vtctoria~Columbus  coming  in  a  full  oar's  length 
ahead. 

"Hurrah  for  the  Victoria-Columbus!*  cried 
Justin  joyfully;  springing  up,  he  waved  his  cap. 

His  sudden  movement  sent  the  boat  violently 
against  the  rough  landing — and — snap !  went  the 
slender  pole  that  supported  Old  Glory. 

'  Oh,  the  flag!  "  called  out  several  voices,  as  the 
colours  fell.  With  a  simultaneous  movement  both 
boys  sprang  to  save  it  from  the  lake.  They  jostled 
each  other — and  Justin  slipped.  Philip's  eager, 
heedless  fingers  had  almost  reached  the  flag — 
when: 
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"Don't  you  touch  it!  Oh,  don't!"  yelled  a 
chorus  of  excited  voices. 

And  from  the  pier — on  which  he  had  just  sprung 
from  the  Petrel — came  Noel,  leaping  recklessly 
into  the  boat. 

"Don't — don't  you  lay  a  finger  on  it!  "  he  sang 
out  hotly;  and  snatched  the  flag  to  him  before 
Philip's  hand  had  closed  upon  it. 

The  boat  tipped.  "  Look  out!  "  shouted  some- 
body. The  next  instant  over  went  the  Victoria- 
Columbus — and  all  three  boys  and  Old  Glory  were 
in  the  water. 

Philip  and  Justin  bobbed  up  immediately,  hold- 
ing on  to  opposite  sides  of  the  overturned  boat. 
But  where  was  Noel  ? 

"  He's  under  the  boat!    He's  under  the  boat! ' 
"  Raise  it!  "     "  Turn  it  over!  "     "  Oh,  he's  gone 
down !    Oh,  Noel's  drowned !  ' '  screamed  the  boys 
on  the  pier,  white-faced,  frightened. 

Primus  threw  off  his  shoes  and  coat.  Dave  had 
his  off  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Now  hold  on,  boys!  Don't  git  skeered!  '  he 
urged,  though  his  bronzed  face  was  also  pale. 

'Here  he  is!     Here  he  is!"  shouted  Philip. 
With  one  hand  he  clung  to  the  boat  and  with  the 
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other  tried  to  raise  Noel's  limp  body — Philip  had 
not  yet  learned  to  swim. 

Noel's  eyes  were  closed — his  face  deadly  white. 
His  cap  was  gone,  and  his  wet  brown  hair  lay  in 
a  straight,  dripping  line  across  his  marble-like  fore- 
head. 

It  was  quick  work  to  get  the  three  boys  on  to 
the  pier.  And  Dave  and  the  little  crowd  there 
worked  energetically  over  the  unconscious  lad. 

A  long  quivering  sigh — another — then  Noel 
made  a  movement  to  sit  up. 

"He's  all  right!  Only  stunned  a  bit — eh?" 
Primus  said,  slipping  his  arm  under  his  brother's 
shoulder  to  raise  him.  Relief  and  joy  were  in 
his  voice.  "  You'll  soon  be  all  right,  eh,  old 
fellow?" 

But  Dave  still  looked  anxious. 

'  Open  yer  eyes,  Nole,"  he  said. 

The  boy's  lips  quivered.  "  I — I — can't — they 
hurt  so  dreadfully,"  he  answered  brokenly.  "  As 
we  went  over — the  edge  of  the  boat — struck  me — 
smack  across  my  eyes !  Where's  the  flag?  " 

c  Here  she  is — safe  and  sound,"  Secundus  said; 
bending  down,  he  laid  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Noel's  hand.  "Justin  saved  her  from  floating 
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away.  No  one  else  has  laid  a  hand  on  the  flag 
but  ourselves." 

Philip  pushed  through  to  Noel's  side.  He 
looked  pale  and  unhappy,  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
his  friend. 

"I  made  all  this  trouble — because  I  forgot! 
Oh,  Noel,  I  am  so  sorry!  '  he  said  earnestly. 
"  My  one  thought  was  to  save  the  flag  from  get- 
ting wet — I  forgot  all  about  the — contract — or  I 
would  never  have  touched "  His  voice  failed. 

Noel  turned  his  head  away. 

"  You  had  no  business  to  forget,"  he  said 
wearily.  "  Primus — Ewen — take  me  home,"  he 
begged.  "  I  feel  so  tired — I  don't  think  I  could 
walk!" 

Noel  giving  up  like  that — when  he  always  hated 
any  fuss  being  made  over  him !  The  boys  looked 
at  one  another  in  dismay. 

'I'll  take  him,"  declared  Ewen  suddenly,  with 
a  queer  choke  in  his  throat.  "  I'm  strong — I'll 
carry  him  to  the  house." 

"  Oh,  what'll  mother  say — and  Molly?  "  wailed 
Rob. 

1  And  me — so  sure  no  harm'd  come  to  'em  in  my 
care !  "  Dave  said  sorrowfully.  "  No  need  fer  any- 
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body  to  kerry  him  home;  here's  Smalley's  stage," 
he  added,  as  that  vehicle  came  lumbering  on  to 
the  landing.  "  I  sent  f  it.  Now,  Nole,  lemme  HP 
you  in.  We'll  lay  you  flat  on  the  cushions.  Boys, 
don't  crowd  so  close  'roun'." 

Primus,  Ewen,  and  Dave  went  in  the  stage  with 
Noel.  Secundus  started  ahead  to  break  the  news 
to  Mrs.  Moir;  Tertius  rushed  for  the  doctor;  Rob 
rode  on  the  step  of  the  stage;  and  Justin  and 
Philip  ran  behind.  Dave  would  not  allow  them  in 
the  stage. 

"  Run — run !  That's  the  thing  f  you  kids — in 
them  wet  clo'es,"  he  ordered.  "  Cirkilate  yer 
blood — that'll  keep  ye  from  catchin'  cold." 

Mrs.  Moir  was  out  on  the  lawn,  pale  and  anx- 
ious, but  calm,  to  meet  the  subdued  little  party. 
Molly  ran  ahead  of  Effie  and  Ladybird,  and 
jumped  into  the  stage. 

Down  on  her  knees  she  went  beside  her  twin, 
her  arms  around  him,  her  face  buried  in  his 
neck. 

"  Oh,  Noel — you  poor,  darling  old  chum !  "  was 
all  she  could  say. 

For  a  minute  the  boy's  arm  held  her  tight — and 
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only  Molly  heard  the  sharp  sob  that  he  could  not 
control.  Then  Noel  pushecl  her  gently  away. 

"  Now,  don't  get  in  the  way,  Moll,"  he  said, 
sitting  up  and  trying  to  speak  in  an  everyday  tone. 
"  I  can't  open  my  eyes  because  they  hurt  so — and 
Dave  is  going  to  help  me  out  of  the  stage.  Better 
get  out." 

"  Dr.  Stevens  has  come!'  called  some  one. 
Dave  lifted  Noel  out  and  carried  him  into  the 
house.  Every  one  but  Philip  followed,  and  the  big 
front  door  closed  behind  them. 

Wet,  weary,  utterly  dejected,  Philip  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  piazza  steps.  In  the  confusion  no 
one  had  noticed  him — he  had  not  been  asked  into 
the  house.  They  wouldn't  want  to  see  him  now, 
he  concluded,  when  he  had  caused  them  all  this 
sorrow  and  trouble.  And  yet — he  could  not  go 
home,  even  for  dry  clothes,  until  he  had  heard  the 
doctor's  opinion  of  Noel.  Poor  Noel ! 

It  was  poor  Philip,  as  well;  for  he  was  very 
unhappy. 

"They'll  think  I  did  it  on  purpose!  The  boys 
don't  believe  I  really  did  forget — after  all  the 
times  they've  dinned  it  into  my  ears — that  I  was 
never  to  touch  their  flag !  "  he  thought  gloomily. 
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Then  anger  stirred  him. 

"  Wish  I'd  never  laid  eyes  on  their  old  flag — 
or  Hazelton — or — any  of  them !  Wish  I'd  let  the 
flag  go  sailing  off  on  the  waves — or  be  torn  to 
smithers  before  I  ever  touched  it.  To  do  a  thing 
from  kindness,  mind  you,  and  then  get  into  trouble 
for  it !  " 

He  twisted  petulantly  on  the  piazza  step  and 
struck  his  clenched  fist  on  the  hard  wood. 

"  But  suppose  Noel  should  be  blind!  "  came  an- 
other thought;  and  Philip's  heart  sank.  He  re- 
membered a  wretched,  blind  man  in  Canada,  who 
used  to  sit  for  hours  on  one  corner  of  a  street. 
He  depended  upon  a  dirty,  disreputable-looking 
dog  to  lead  him  about.  He  could  not  move  a  step 
alone.  Would  it  be  so  with  Noel?  And  Molly? 
Molly  had  not  even  turned  her  eyes  upon  him. 
She  had  never  forgiven  him  for — for — pulling 
down  her  flag  (so  Philip  put  it  to  himself).  Now 
she  would  hate  him  if  Noel  was  blind — through 
his  carelessness.  For  the  accident  was  all  his  fault, 
admitted  Philip.  How  could  he  have  forgotten! 

Down  went  his  head  on  the  clasped  hands  that 
were  between  his  knees,  and  hot  tears  ran  down 
the  boy's  face. 
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The  front  door  of  the  Homestead  opened  and, 
quick  as  a  flash,  Philip  sat  up,  hastily  blinking  away 
his  tears.  Out  came  Tertius  and  Ewen. 

"  The  doctor's  still  in  there — with  the  door  of 
the  room  closed.  We  don't  know  anything  yet," 
Jock  the  Third  told  Philip,  sitting  down  beside  him 
on  the  piazza  steps.  "  By  the  way:  Funny  thing 
for  you  to  forget  the  very  most  important  part  of 
our  contract,"  he  added  argumentatively.  *  Now 
if—" 

But  Ewen,  who  had  been  moving  restlessly  about, 
broke  in  angrily: 

"  Now  see  here,  Philip — Noel  is  the  brightest, 
the  cleverest  of  the  whole  bunch  of  us.  If  this  acci- 
dent— has  made  him  blind — I'll  never  forgive  you ! 
D'you  hear?  It'll  cost  poor  Noel  dear!  I  wish 
you'd  never  come  here  !  '  His  voice  gave  out,  and 
hastily  he  began  again  his  restless  marching  up 
and  down  the  gravel  path. 

Philip  had  risen  during  Ewen's  harangue.  He 
turned  his  unhappy  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  cousins. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  you  didn't  believe  me,"  he 
said  heavily;  "  but,  indeed,  what  I  said  is  the  truth 
— I  entirely  forgot  all  about  our  contract.  Oh,"  a 
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shrill  note  came  into  his  dreary  young  voice — 
"  could  you  think  I  would  do  such  a  mean — dread- 
ful— thing — as  to  snatch  at  your  flag — and  hurt 
Noel — on  purpose!  Oh!" 

Ewen  kicked  pebbles  right  and  left  in  the  path. 
But  Tertius  looked  more  kindly  at  Philip.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  boy's  honesty.  And  the 
drenched,  disordered  figure,  the  anxious,  white  face, 
his  astonished,  grieved  tone,  were  so  unlike  the  gay, 
debonair  Philip  of  an  hour  ago ! 

"  Don't  take  what  he  says  too  much  to  heart, 
kid,"  he  said  kindly.  *  Ewen's  bark  is  always 
worse  than  his  bite — and  they  all  think  a  lot  of 
Noel.  But  we'll  hope  for  the  best.  Better  run 
home  and  get  off  those  wet  clothes,"  he  advised. 
1  Uncle  Moir  and  your  father  and  mother  went  for 
a  short  walk — before  this  all  happened,  you  know. 
They  are  out.  They  don't  know  anything  about 
the  trouble.  But  Wren  will  look  after  you.  Better 

go." 

Yes — I'll  go.     I've  no  business  to  be  here," 
Philip  said,  in  the  same  dejected  voice.     "  I  did 

want  to  know But  I  will  go !  " 

Out  onto  the  piazza  flashed  a  girl  in  a  white 
frock.  It  was  Molly — a  rosy,  sparkling  Molly ! 
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"  Oh,  boys — Philip  !  "  she  called  breathlessly,  her 
voice  ringing  out  joyfully,  'he  isn't  blind!  He 
isn't  blind!  Doctor  says  so!  The  eyes  have  had 
a  severe  shock — that  blow  on  the  boat's  edge,  you 
know.  It'll  take  time  to  get  over  that.  But  the 
sight  is  all  right!  All  right!  Oh,  boys,  isn't  it 
splendid !  Oh — oh!  J  Molly's  laugh  of  joy  ended 
in  a  sharp  little  sob.  But  she  resolutely  controlled 
it — dashing  two  happy  tears  from  her  cheeks,  as 
she  sprang  to  Philip's  side. 

His  lips  were  trembling  so  that  the  words  he 
tried  to  speak  could  not  be  uttered.  The  relief  in 
his  blue  eyes  was  pathetic.  Molly  was  deeply 
touched. 

"Oh,  Philip — /  believe  that  you  forgot!"  she 
assured  him.  You  didn't  mean  to — but  you 
forgot.  And  I  know  how  thankful  you  are  that 
Noel  isn't  going  to  be  blind — my  dear,  darling 
brother!  '  Tears  were  racing  down  now,  but,  in 
spite  of  them,  Molly  was  smiling  radiantly  up  at 
Philip — like  sunshine  through  a  shower  of  rain. 

'  Now — mother  sent  you  a  message,"  went  on 
Noel's  twin.  "  She  says,  '  Tell  Philip :  Go  right 
home  this  minute — and  put  on  dry  clothes — like  a 
good  boy.  Then  come  straight  back  here — as  soon 
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as  you  can.'  That's  the  message.  Your  father  and 
mother  and  our  daddy  will  be  home — here — pretty 
soon.  So  do  hurry !  Go !  '  She  gave  him  a  little 
push  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle. 

Philip's  whole  face  had  changed — lighted  up 
with  relief  and  gladness. 

"  Molly — you're  the  very  best — kindest — girl — 
in  the  whole  world! '  he  said  brokenly. 

Then  he  dropped  her  hand  and  raced  joyfully 
home. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MOODS   AND   PLEASURES 

WELL — even  if  he  is  ill,  he  needn't  be  so  cross 
and  disagreeable — like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head!  ' 
declared  Primus  impatiently,  kicking  a  loose  stone 
about  in  Valhalla.     "  He  isn't  the  only  person  in 
the  world  that  has  to  suffer  pain." 

"  I  can't  do  a  thing  to  please  him !  '  chimed  in 
Justin.  "  He  ordered  me  out  of  the  room  just 
now — for  nothing  at  all ! ' 

You  wouldn't  either  of  you  do  any  better  in 
his  place,"  put  in  Molly,  firing  up  in  defence  of 
her  twin.  '  All  very  easy  to  criticise,  when  it's 
somebody  else — but  shut  you  up,  Mr.  Jock  Primus, 
in  this  lovely  summer  time — and  see  whether  you 
would  be  any  more  of  an  angel  than  Noel  is!  It 
isn't  any  fun,  I  can  tell  you." 

"No!1  agreed  Justin  ruefully,  remembering 
his  share  in  the  accident. 

Although  Noel's  sight  had  not  been  destroyed  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  Victoria-Columbus,  the  blow 
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on  his  eyes  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  Dr.  Stevens  said  would  require  many 
weeks'  time  to  subdue.  So  Noel  was  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  more 
time  on  his  hands  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
And  everybody — even  his  loyal  twin,  deep  down 
in  her  heart — knew  he  wasn't  bearing  his  trial  well. 

Naturally  of  a  nervous  temperament,  the  con- 
finement wore  upon  Noel;  and  enforced  idleness 
made  him  irritable.  He  would  not  be  read  to,  he 
would  not  be  amused.  He  was  restless,  cross,  and 
most  unhappy — wearing  out  the  patience  of  his 
family  and  cousins. 

For  two  weeks  after  the  accident  he  had  vehe- 
mently refused  to  see  Philip,  or  even  to  send  a 
word  in  acknowledgment  of  the  other  boy's  mes- 
sages, asking  for  forgiveness. 

What  do  I  care  how  sorry  he  is !  '  he  told 
Molly  angrily.  "  He  deserves  to  feel  badly — when 
all  this  trouble  and  pain  came  through  his  fault! 
I  just  wish  'twas  he  moping  in  here — like  a  sick 
cat — and  with  his  eyes  smarting  and  aching  as 
mine  do ! ' 

"  Oh,  Noel — you  don't  mean  that,"  cried  Molly. 
"  It  is  bad  enough  for  you  to  suffer — without  wish- 
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ing  some  one  else  had  also  to  endure  the  pain. 
That  isn't  a  bit  like  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is — just  like  me!  And  it's  not  one 
atom  meaner  for  me  to  wish  that  than  it  was  for 
him  to  *  forget '  " — Noel's  tone  signified  unbelief — 
'  our  most  binding  compact — and  do  what  he  did. 
I  won't  let  him  come  in  here!  I  won't  send  him 
any  messages!  'Feels  badly' — does  he?  Good 
for  him — I'm  glad  he  does !  '  Noel  punched  his 
pillows  savagely,  as  a  further  relief  to  his  feelings. 

In  vain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  showered  atten- 
tions upon  him.  In  vain  the  Homestead  boys  and 
girls  told  him  how  Philip  haunted  the  house,  sitting 
on  steps  and  hovering  about,  anxious  and  sorrow- 
ful, longing  for  a  word  of  forgiveness.  Noel  was 
as  hard  as  flint. 

"  Don't  urge  him  any  more.  Let  him  come 
back  to  his  better  self  without  coercion,"  father 
Moir  advised.  He  believed  in  freedom  of  will, 
and,  in  the  main,  he  allowed  his  children  to  exer- 
cise it. 

But  one  night  the  mother,  when  she  bade  her 
poor,  unhappy  boy  good-night,  could  not  resist  say- 
ing a  few  words. 

"  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
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that  trespass  against  us/  Did  you  ever  realise  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  dear  lad?  '  she  whis- 
pered, her  tender,  mother-hands  stroking  Noel's 
hair,  as  he  lay  against  her  shoulder.  '  Suppose 
that  God  should  refuse  to  forgive  you — as  you  are 
refusing  to  forgive  Philip !  '  Then,  before  he 
could  answer,  she  kissed  her  boy  and  went  away. 

It  was  a  few  afternoons  later  that  Noel  said, 
abruptly,  to  Molly: 

"  Is  that  fellow  here — Philip  ?  Tell  him  to  come 
up.  Now  don't  make  any  remarks — or  ask  any 
questions,"  he  added  irritably.  "  Just  tell  him  to 
come.  And  you  stay  in  here." 

The  sight  of  Noel's  white  face,  drooping  mouth, 
and  bandaged  eyes  touched  Philip  keenly. 

1  Oh,  Noel — I'm  very — very  sorry — I  forgot ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  choking  up  as  he  took  the  hand  which 
his  playmate  silently  held  out.     "  If  only  I  could 
bear  all  this  pain  for  you  I  would  take  it  in  a  min- 
ute !    Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  ' 

"  Oh— that's  all  right !    You  forgot Well 

—  I  suppose  —  everybody  —  forgets  sometimes," 
Noel  replied,  very  slowly,  in  a  low,  strained  voice, 
as  though  forcing  himself  to  speak.  "  And — we'll 
forget,  too — all  about  this— accident — you  and  I 
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— as  if  it  had  never  happened.  We  won't  think 
or — speak  of  it  again — eh?  ' 

"  Noel — you're  a  brick!  J  cried  Philip  joyfully. 
Throwing  an  arm  across  Noel's  shoulders,  he  bent 
and  impulsively  kissed  him.  Meanwhile  Molly 
stood  beaming  upon  them — proud  of  her  twin. 

After  this  Noel  was  a  little  more  cheerful — a 
little  less  gloomy.  But  his  moods  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  There  were  many  times  when  his 
sharp  tongue  and  unreasonableness  wore  out  the 
patience  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  Homestead. 
Times  when  pillows  and  other  objects  near  at  hand 
were  sent  whizzing  at  random  after  hastily  re- 
treating figures,  and  when  Topsy  Moir,  a  faithful 
visitor,  skurried  from  the  apartment  in  affright. 
Coaxing  and  expostulations  were  useless — in  fact, 
seemed  only  to  make  matters  worse.  The  mood 
had  to  wear  itself  out. 

On  these  occasions,  Molly's  life  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  or  happy  one.  For,  at  her  own 
earnest  request,  she  was  installed  as  nurse,  com- 
panion, and  general  entertainer  to  her  beloved 
brother.  And  often  he  was  far  from  considerate. 

There  were  times  when  even  her  loving  patience 
became  exhausted,  and  she  was  moved  to  give  him 
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what  she  called  "  a  piece  of  her  mind."  But  this 
was  in  the  very  strictest  privacy.  Her  attentions 
never  wavered;  and  not  for  the  world  would  she 
admit  to  the  family  that  Noel  was  anything  but 
most  appreciative  of  her  constant  services  and  com- 
fortable to  live  with.  She  felt  so  sorry  for  him! 

Already  he  had  been  shut  up  three  weeks  in 
that  dark  room.  And  yesterday  Dr.  Stevens  had 
said  the  inflammation  was  abating,  but  very  slowly 
— Noel  might  have  to  remain  in  there  three  or  four 
weeks  longer!  He  didn't  know  this — only  father 
and  mother  and  Molly  knew — and  Molly's  heart 
was  heavy  for  her  chum. 

Philip  was  on  the  piazza,  one  morning,  waiting 
for  her,  with  an  armful  of  flowers — long-stemmed, 
golden-hearted  roses,  and  a  great  bunch  of  mignon- 
ette. 

1  Oh — how  delicious !  '  cried  Molly,  taking  a 
long  sniff  at  them.  But  Philip  had  caught  her  look 
of  surprise. 

'  I  know  you  have  plenty  of  flowers  here,"  he 
said  quickly,  '  but  the  roses  are  all  over  and  gone 

— and  the  rest Well,  Noel  can't  see  them — 

and  they  have  no  odour.  I  thought,  perhaps,  the 
perfume  of  these  would  please  him.  Father 
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brought  them  for  me  from  the  city.    Do  you  think 
he  will  like  them?  "  the  boy  asked  wistfully. 

"  He'd  be  awfully  hard  to  please  if  he  didn't," 
Molly  said  warmly.  "  Oh,  I'm  sure  Noel  will  en- 
joy the  roses.  You  are  so  kind  to  bring  them, 
Philip !  May  Philip  come  up  and  see  Noel,  moth- 
er? "  she  called,  as  Mrs.  Moir  appeared  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  the  Homestead. 

Consent  was  readily  given,  and  the  girl  and  boy 
ran  up  to  Noel's  room. 

"  They're  dandy !  Sweet — sweet! *  Noel  said, 
almost  tenderly,  drawing  in  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  as  Molly  held  them  to  his  face.  '  Awfully 
good  of  you  to  bring  them  for  me,  Philip.  Sit 
down  for  a  while — can't  you  ?  ' 

Very  willingly  Philip  took  a  chair  beside  Noel's 
couch,  and  the  boys  began  to  talk.  But  Noel  was 
in  one  of  what  Jock  Tertius  called  his  "  freaky ' 
moods.  He  was  captious,  contradictory;  and  so 
many  subjects  were  taboo  that  very  soon,  in  spite 
of  Molly's  gallant  efforts,  conversation  came  to  an 
end,  and  Philip  went  away. 

Halfway  down  the  stairs  he  remembered  that 
his  mother  had  sent  a  message  to  Noel,  and  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  deliver  it. 
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He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  hearing  what  he 
supposed  was  a  response  to  enter,  he  stepped  again 
into  the  room.  Some  one  was  talking  —  it  was  Noel. 
And  beside  him  knelt  Molly. 

"  The  perfume  is  perfectly  fine  —  sweet  — 
sweet  !  —  but  it  sets  me  wild  !  '  Noel  was  saying. 
And  he  was  crying  —  the  very  worst  thing  for  his 
eyes.  "  It  just  brings  back  to  me  the  garden  —  full 
of  flowers  —  the  woods  —  all  green  and  cool  —  the 
lake  —  and  our  view  —  from  the  maple  tree!  I'm 
homesick  for  it  all  —  to  my  very  heart!  Oh,  I 
can't  stand  being  in  this  dark  hole  of  a  room  — 
blind  as  a  bat!  I  can't  —  I  can't!  All  the  summer 
going  —  fast!  And  I'm  not  getting  better  -  " 

Yes,  you  are  getting  better,  though  slowly, 
dear  old  chappie!  "  soothed  Molly,  in  a  voice  that 
made  Philip  long  to  have  a  sister.  "  It  is  hard  to 
be  in  here  —  so  long.  But  you  are  getting  bet- 
ter -  " 


'    ' 


I'm  not!  I  know  Fm  not!  Don't  try  to  fool 
me  —  when  I  know  -  "  cried  out  Noel  very 
sharply,  pushing  her  from  him. 

Involuntarily  Philip  made  a  hasty  step  forward. 
Then  he  remembered  himself  —  these  two  didn't 
know  he  was  there  —  unintentionally  spying  upon 
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them.  How  angry  and  mortified  Molly  would  be 
— that  he  had  heard  her  "  chum  '  act  so  roughly 
to  her.  Softly  he  stole  from  the  room  and  out  of 
the  house. 

But  the  memory  rankled  in  Philip's  mind,  and 
for  a  whole  day  he  kept  away  from  the  darkened 
room. 

When  next  he  presented  himself  at  the  door, 
Noel  was  in  rare  good  humour. 

*  Come  in !  Sit  down,"  he  said  hospitably. 
Wait  till  Molly's  finished  reading  aloud  this  story 
— she's  just  begun  it — then  tell  us  what  you've 
been  doing  that  you  never  came  over  yesterday. 
But  this  is  an  American  story — perhaps  you 
wouldn't  care  to  hear  it,"  he  added. 

There  isn't  anything  in  it  about  the  English — 
against  them,  I  mean,"  Molly  said  hastily.  "  And 
the  story  is  so  exciting !  I'll  go  back  and  read  from 
the  beginning — eh?  ' 

Why — of  course,  I'd  like  to  hear  it.  Go 
ahead!  "  Philip  said  readily. 

Noel  lay  on  the  lounge;  his  bandaged  eyes 
turned  from  the  few  rays  of  light  that  struggled 
in  through  the  closed  blinds,  beside  which  sat  Molly 
with  her  book.  Philip  chose  to  sit  on  the  floor, 
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holding  Topsy  Moir's  little  brown  head  on  his 
knee.    And  so  the  reading  began. 

Pretty  soon  Noel  sat  up,  and  Philip  forgot  Topsy 
and  hugged  his  knees,  while  Molly's  voice  rang  out, 
quivered,  and  again  rang  out  as  she  read  the  story 
of  the  Alamo — when  one  hundred  and  fifty  sturdy 
American  settlers,  in  the  wilderness  of  Texas,  held 
the  worthless  old  fort  against  Sant'  Anna  and  his 
four  thousand  cruel  Mexicans,  and  died  like 
heroes. 

"  Tell  you!  That's  fine!  That's  great! J '  cried 
Philip  enthusiastically,  when  the  story  was  at  an 
end.  "  Got  any  more  like  it?  ' 

Yes,  indeed  we  have.  We've  got  a  book  up- 
stairs just  full  of  gallant  deeds  like  this,"  an- 
swered Molly,  secretly  delighted  at  Philip's  warm 
praise.  "  It's  in  Secundus'  room — I'll  get  it."  She 
ran  off.  And : 

"Well,  well — if  I  didn't  nearly  forget,"  cried 
out  Philip,  with  a  laugh.  Rolling  himself  over 
the  floor  until  he  was  close  to  Noel's  couch,  he 
said  excitedly:  "  Father's  got  up  the  jolliest,  splen- 
did party!  He  calls  it  mine.  There's  a  circus 
come — it's  in  the  big  meadow  between  Hazelton 
and  Hinsboro — and  it's  a  dandy  show!  Trained 
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Why- -of  course,  I'd  like  to  hear  it. 
Go  ahead' 
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horses — wild  animals — no  end  of  things!  And  he 
has  got  tickets  for  to-night — for  the  whole  crowd 
— over  here  and  at  our  house.  Smalley's  stage  is  to 
take  us  all  there  and  back.  I  told  the  Jocks — 
they're  delighted!  And  my  mother  is  downstairs 
now  talking  to  your  mother  about  it.  Everybody 
knows  but  Molly — I'll  tell  her  when  she  comes  in, 
because " 

"  You're  all  going  off — and  am  /  to  be  left  here 
all  alone  ?  "  broke  in  Noel.  He  was  sitting  up.  '  I 
won't " 

"  Oh,  your  mother  isn't  going — I  heard  her  say 
that,"  struck  in  Philip  eagerly.  "  She  will  stay 
with  you.  And,  maybe,  your  father,  too — she 
wasn't  sure " 

'  Molly  shall  stay,  too ! '  cried  Noel  angrily, 
thumping  his  fist  on  the  back  of  the  lounge. 
*  She's  my  twin — she  sha'n't  go  off  and  leave  me 
here  alone — a  prisoner,  tied  to  this  old  sofa — while 
the  rest  of  you  're  enjoying  yourselves.  She  shdn't 
go — I'll  tell  her  so  just  as  soon  as " 

"Oh,  don't  prevent  her  from  going!  You 
wouldn't  be  so  mean — when  she  is  the  very  one 
of  you  all  that  would  enjoy  the  show  the  most! 
She  has  never  seen  one.  We  all  want  her  to  go — 
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she  must  go !  "  cried  Philip  vehemently.     "  You 
wouldn't " 

"  Yes,  I  would — and  I'm  going  to — just  as  soon 
as  she  comes  in.  And  if  I  tell  her  not  to  go  she 
won't  budge  one  step,"  returned  Noel  triumphantly. 
And  well  enough  did  Philip  know  this  to  be  true. 

He  got  to  his  feet  quickly,  a  hot  flush  on  his 
boyish  face,  and  looked  contemptuously  down  at 
poor,  unhappy  Noel. 

"  You  talk  a  lot  about  Americans  being  brave — 
and  kind — and  noble,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  scorn 
that  was  new  in  Noel's  experience  of  him,  '  and 
everything  great.  D'you  call  this  kind,  or  noble, 
or  great — to  deprive  your  sister  of  a  pleasure — 
just  because  you  can't  go  yourself — when  she  has 
just  slaved  in  here  for  you  since  you've  been  sick? 
/  call  it  monstrous  selfishness — I  didn't  think  it  of 
you,  Noel?" 

"  Didn't  you?  Well,  you  know  it  now — never 
too  late  to  learn !  "  mocked  the  other  boy,  with  ex- 
asperating coolness.  "  I  tell  you  " — he  added 
grimly — "  since  you  feel  so  badly  about  Molly  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  circus — suppose  you  stay  with 
me  to-night — read  to  me,  etc.,  etc.  Then  she  can 

go." 
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"  Me!  I — / J  gasped  Philip,  in  such  a  riot  of 
indignant  astonishment  that  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  saying.  Why — it's  my  party — I  must  go 
— I  want  to  go — I " 

"  Oh — I  see !  You  couldn't  possibly  do  it.  Oh, 
no — I  see!  All  the  selfishness  isn't  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  after  all — is  it?'  Noel  said,  with  sar- 
casm. l  A  good  big  share  has  got  into  your  pre- 
cious British  self,  or  I'm  mightily  mistaken. 
Well  " — his  tone  was  final — "  you  know  how  it 
stands:  either  you  or  Molly  must  stay  with  me 
this  evening.  There  she  comes  " — as  Molly  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  whistling,  an  accomplishment 
in  which  she  was  quite  proficient — "  I'll  tell 
her " 

"  No — no — please,  no !  '  broke  in  Philip  hur- 
riedly. "  Give  me  until — until — six  o'clock.  She'll 
be  in  here — with  you.  Keep  her  here — so  she 
won't  hear  about  the  circus — until — after — six. 
Promise  me — quick — promise " 

'Keep  cool,"  advised  Noel  provokingly.  "/ 
sha'n't  blab — before  six  o'clock.'* 

"  What  ever  made  Philip  run  off — when  he 
knew  I  was  going  to  read  another  story?  '  asked 
Molly,  coming  in  with  her  volume  of  hero  tales. 
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"  He  tore  down  the  steps  and  out  of  the  front  door 
like  mad!     Anything  happened?  ' 

"  He's  coming  back  about  six  o'clock," 
returned  Noel  carelessly.  "  Read  some  more, 
Moll." 

Nothing  loath,  Molly  obeyed,  never  dreaming 
that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  story,  her  twin  lay 
struggling  with  all  his  boyish  strength  to  choke 
down  a  sudden  storm  of  sobs  that  almost  overcame 
him. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  six,  and  Noel  was 
alone,  when  Philip  walked  into  the  room  and  an- 
nounced: 

"  I  will  stay  with  you  this  evening.  Fve  told 
your  mother — and  Molly  is  going.  But  she — 
Molly — doesn't  know — and  she  won't  know  until 
the  stage  is  'way  out  toward  Hinsboro — that  I'm 
not  going,  too.  Or  she  might  suspect — something. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?  ' 

By  a  great  effort  he  spoke  quietly,  politely,  but 
the  warm  little  note,  almost  of  tenderness,  that 
had  been  in  his  voice  for  Noel  ever  since  the  acci- 
dent, was  entirely  gone.  And  the  other  boy's  sensi- 
tive ear  noted  the  omission. 

"  Oh,  just  make  yourself  agreeable — that's  all," 
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he  answered  indifferently.  '  I've  had  my  tea — I 
guess  you  might  read  to  me." 

There  had  been  indignation  and  distress  in  cer- 
tain quarters  when  Philip,  after  the  hardest  strug- 
gle of  his  young  life,  had  declared  at  home  his 
intention  of  staying  with  Noel  in  order  that  Molly 
should  go  to  the  circus. 

"  But  it's  your  party!  The  selfish  fellow! — 
when  his  mother  said  she  would  stay  with  him! 
You  shall  not  give  up  your  pleasure  for  that  mean 
boy!'  Mrs.  Sidney  said  stormily.  "  Fred,  you 
oughtn't  to  allow  it!  It's  too  hard  upon 
Philip." 

*  I'd  rather  stay  with  him  than  have  Molly  not 
go.    She's  never  been  to  a  circus  in  her  life,"  Philip 
said  manfully.     But   the  joylessness  of  his  tone 
could  not  be  concealed,  and  it  made  his  devoted  lit- 
tle mother's  heart  ache. 

"  Fred,  you  must  not  allow  this "  she  began 

impatiently.  But  a  glance  from  her  husband  stayed 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  on  her  lips. 

*  Let  Philip  decide  this,  dear,"  he  said  in  an 
earnest  undertone.     "  The  sacrifice  is  hard;  but  it 
won't  hurt  our  boy." 

He  used  the  same  argument  with  father  and 
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mother  Moir  when,  a  little  later,  he  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  the  Homestead.  And  he  per- 
suaded them  to  let  the  boys  settle  the  affair  in  their 
own  way. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  old  darling — I  feel  dreadfully 
to  leave  you  and  go  off  enjoying  myself,"  Molly 
told  her  twin,  when  she  whirled  in  to*  say  good-bye. 
Philip  was  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  a  big  old  ward- 
robe— safe  in  the  darkness  of  the  room.  "  But 
mother  said  you  wanted  me  to  go — and  she's  com- 
ing to  stay  with  you.  She  didn't  care  to  go — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  and  father  are  to  take  charge  of 
us.  Isn't  Philip  perfectly  splendid  to  invite  the 
whole  crowd !  Even  Ladybird  is  going — she's  half 
wild  with  excitement!  And  I'm  not  much  bet- 
ter  "  Molly's  happy  laugh  rang  out.  "  You 

know  she  and  I  have  never  seen  a  circus! 
Good-bye,  dear  old  chum !  I'll  look  at  everything, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow." 

'  Any  time  within  a  year !  The  whole  caravan 
is  waiting!  '  yelled  several  voices  from  below. 
And  giving  a  warm  hug  and  kiss  to  her  twin  Molly 
ran  off  to  take  her  place  in  the  stage. 

Hiding  behind  the  closed  blinds,  Philip  saw  the 
boys  and  girls  climb  pell-mell  into  Smalley's  vehi- 
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cle — such  a  gay,  laughing  crowd !  His  father  and 
mother  and  Mr.  Moir  were  in  there,  too.  Joe 
Grim,  the  driver,  cracked  his  whip,  the  horses 
pranced,  and  off  went  the  merry  party. 

No  one  missed  Philip,  for  those  inside  the  stage 
thought  he  was  outside  and  those  perched  up  be- 
side Joe  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  was 
sandwiched  in  with  the  jolly  crowd  inside  the 
vehicle. 

An  overwhelming  anguish  of  anger  and  regret 
took  possession  of  Philip.  His  party !  The  whole 
pleasure  his  father's  doing — for  his  only  son's  en- 
joyment— and  that  son — a  prisoner  here — to  suit 

the  utter  selfishness  of Philip's  eyes  blinded 

with  hot,  quick-springing  tears.  What  fun  he 
would  have  had — showing  Molly  all  the  sights  of 
the  circus!  He  did  enjoy  seeing  her  brown  eyes 
open  wide — and  her  comical  speeches  would  be  sure 
to  make  everybody  laugh.  Molly  was  a  jolly  girl  to 
be  with.  He  was  glad  he  had  fixed  it  so  she  could 
go.  And  she  was  plucky,  too.  He  would  never 
forget  that  day  of  Noel's  accident — when  Molly 
had  said,  right  before  her  angry  brother,  that  she 
believed  in  him — Philip — no  matter  what  any  of 
the  others  thought  or  said.  That  day — Noel  would 
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be  among  that  merry  crowd  now — but  for  that  ac- 
cident  

Once — twice — Philip  swallowed  hard,  and  has- 
tily brushed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  Then  he 
turned  and  walked  very  fast  to  the  lounge. 

"Well,  old  chap— what'll  I  do  for  you?"  he 
asked  pleasantly. 

"  Oh,  read,  I  suppose/'  Noel  answered.  His 
voice  sounded  odd,  but  that  might  be  because  his 
face  was  pressed  so  close  in  among  the  cushions. 
"  I  believe  Hero  Tales  is  on  the  table.  But  per- 
haps you  wouldn't  care  to  read  them — some  of  'em 
tell  of  our  little  skirmishes  with  King  George  the 
Pigheaded ." 

"  Well — suppose  they  do — I  can  stand  to  hear 
the  other  s'  "e,"  Philip  returned,  to  the  other  boy's 
surprise.  u  Let's  have  this  one — about  Daniel 
Boone.  Molly  said  he  was  a  grand  old  Indian 
fighter." 

He  took  a  seat  beside  the  window,  and  read 
aloud — of  Boone,  and  Clark,  of  "  Stonewall  ' 
Jackson,  and  of  gallant  Decatur — at  the  end  of 
each  story  pausing  to  give  praise  or  boyish  criti- 
cism. Then  suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  Noel 
was  very  silent.  The  daylight  was  fading;  the 
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room  thick  with  shadows.  A  feeling  of  deep  pity 
for  the  blind  boy  moved  Philip. 

"  Tired  of  being  read  to?  "  he  asked.  "  I  for- 
got that  you've  probably  heard  these  stories  scores 
of  times.  Tell  you  ! — they're  rippin' !  '  He  came 
and  sat  on  the  floor  beside  Noel's  couch.  '  I  got  a 
letter  from  MacLoughlin  to-day — one  of  the  '  old 
boys  '  at  the  Prep,  in  Canada,  where  I  used  to  go 
to  school,"  Philip  said,  hugging  his  knees.  '  He's 
captain  of  the  cricket  team — and  they've  just  had 
a  splendid  tournament.  Dugald  won " 

"  Philip,"  Noel  said  suddenly,  in  that  same 
queer,  muffled  voice,  and  so  gently  that  the  other 
boy  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  "  you  can  go  to 
the  circus.  Call  my  mother — and  then  you  go — 
right  away — so  you'll  get  there  in  time " 

"  But,  Noel "  commenced  Philip,  in  utter 

astonishment. 

u  Go — go !  Don't  argue — go!  ; '  cried  out  Noel, 
with  a  sharp  little  gasp.  "  You  are  right — I  am 
a  mean,  selfish  brute — not  fit  to  be  an  American! 
I've  acted  like  a  low,  miserable  cur — this  after- 
noon! Call  mother "  His  voice  rose  shrilly. 

"  Call  her  this  minute — please — oh,  please,  call  my 
mother — quick!  And  you — go " 
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"  Here  I  am,  dear  laddie,"  Mrs.  Moir  said — 
her  firm,  gentle  tone  was  very  soothing — as  she 
entered  the  room.  *  Go,  dear  Philip,  as  he  bids 
you.  Wren  will  drive  you  to  the  show.  And  you 
deserve  to  enjoy  it.  You  have  been  a  true  little 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  to-day,"  she  whispered.  And, 
kissing  Philip,  she  led  him  hastily  to  the  door. 

"  Oh — mother — mother — help  me  to  be  a  better 
boy!  I  am  so  mean — so  mean!  Oh — moth- 


er  " 


Then  the  tender  arms  were  round  Noel,  the  way- 
ward boy's  head  went  burrowing  in  her  broad,  soft 
shoulder;  clinging  to  her  with  all  his  young 
strength — certain  of  love,  of  forgiveness,  of  help 
in  his  need. 

1  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth  " — Ah, 
wise  King  David,  well  did  you  know  that  no  other 
earthly  comfort  is  like  unto  it! 

With  a  quick  beating  heart,  and  swift  as  an  ar- 
row, Philip  ran  to  the  Castle  yard. 

4  Oh,  Wren — hurry — hurry — and  put  Rattler  to 
the  runabout — and  take  me  to  the  circus,"  he 
shouted,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  hailing  distance. 

1  All  ready  and  waiting — your  ticket  hand  all. 
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So  jump  in,"  calmly  replied  Wren.  "  Mrs.  Moir 
told  me  to  be  in  readiness — your  father,  likewise." 
Well — well !  '  ejaculated  Philip,  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment. 

"  So  the  bloomin'  young  tyrant  changed  'is  mind 
— did  'e?  'Ow'd  it  'appen?'  asked  Wren  con- 
fidentially, when  they  were  on  the  high  road,  Rat- 
tler going  at  a  fine  gait. 

"  Well — eh — don't  call  him  a  tyrant,  please, 
Wren,"  Philip  said  hesitatingly,  "  for  he  isn't  ex- 
actly that.  But — I  think — he's  very  unhappy. 
You  know,  it's  pretty  hard  on  a  fellow  to  be  cooped 
up  indoors  for  such  a  long  while — and  no 
fun.  And — I'd  rather  not  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

"Ha — /n'wdeed!  Hi  see!'  remarked  Wren 
meditatively. 

Fearing  that  he  had  hurt  the  old  servant's  feel- 
ings, and  to  make  amends,  Philip  launched  into 
a  stirring  account  of  the  hero  tales  he  had  been 
reading  to  Noel. 

Wren  appeared  much  interested. 

"  Hall  of  'em  Americans?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Oh,  yes — every  one!  J '  Philip  assured  him,  with 
a  sudden  queer  little  thrill  at  his  heart. 
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What  a  grand  surprise  it  was  to  the  Homestead 
boys  and  girls  when  Philip  came  walking  down  the 
aisle  of  the  big  tent  and  took  his  place  between 
Molly  and  Ladybird ! 

"  Oh,  Philip — I  didn't  know — until  we  got  here 
— that  you  weren't  along  with  us,"  whispered 
Molly.  "  I  never  dreamed — or  I " 

Primus  leaned  forward  from  the  tier  above  and 
put  his  hand  on  Philip's  shoulder. 

"  Kid — you're  all  right!  "  he  interrupted  Molly 
to  say  warmly.  "  But  /  would  've  stayed  with  Noel 
had  I  known " 

"  No,  you  wouldn't — /  would  have,"  broke  in 
Ewen. 

*  Sh !  Here  they  come !  '  and  "  To  be  contin- 
ued !  ' '  remarked  Helen,  and  slow  Secundus,  in  the 
same  breath. 

Sure  enough,  the  band  was  playing  the  "  March 
from  William  Tell  " ;  and  in  came  the  whole  circus 
company — a  most  motley  and  fascinating  assem- 
blage— in  a  gay  and  delightful  promenade  around 
the  large  ring. 

1  Oh,  see  those  dear  little  ponies !  '  cried  Mar- 
jorie  ecstatically. 

"  See  those  two  bears — they're  named  Romulus 
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and  Jim.  Aren't  they  alike  as  two  peas  ?  But  they 
aren't  a  bit  alike  in  disposition,"  remarked  Rob, 
who  had  a  faculty  for  acquiring  information.  "  I 
heard  a  keeper  say  that  one  fellow  is  as  gentle  as 
a  kitten — but  the  other  is  a  regular  terror!  Guess 
'it  must  be  the  inside  bear — see — there's  a  man  with 
a  whip  walking  alongside  of  him." 

"I  wish  we  weren't  so  near  the  ring!'  cried 
Helen.  "  I'm  a— afraid!  " 

"Afraid?  What's  she  afraid  of,  Molly?" 
asked  Ladybird,  who  had  caught  but  that  one  word 
of  Helen's  speech.  "  Is  it  of  the  elphetumps?  ' 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  sweetheart," 
Molly  said  reassuringly.  "  It's  a  perfectly  beau- 
tiful show — I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing !  "  Her  eyes  were  shining ;  the  healthy  colour 
glowing  in  her  brown  cheeks.  She  was  enjoying 
herself  immensely.  "  It  was  lovely  of  you  to  have 
invited  us  all,  Philip!  "  she  whispered.  "  How  I 
wish  Noel  could  Ve  come !  I  must  look  at  every- 
thing— so  as  to  tell  him  about  it  to-morrow." 

What  a  gay,  perfectly  jolly  time  everybody  had! 
They  laughed  uproariously  at  the  witty  sayings  of 
the  clown ;  were  thrilled  by  the  wonderful  feats  of 
the  brilliant  young  person  who  rode  upon  two  bare- 
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backed  prancing  horses  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
leaped  through  paper  hoops,  and  climbed  to  dan- 
gerous heights  with  equal  ease.  And  they  were 
moved  to  deepest  interest  in  the  performances  of 
the  two  bears  who  were  "  like  as  two  peas,"  the 
clever  dogs,  and  the  dignified  elephants,  the  last 
of  which  went  through  their  antics  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  ponderousness  that  irresistibly  reminded  the 
young  people  of  English  Wren. 

Father  Moir  and  Mr.  Sidney  treated  to  peanuts 
and  lollipops,  Mrs.  Sidney  had  a  box  of  butter- 
scotch for  general  distribution,  and  there  was  such 
fun — such  comical  speeches  and  overwhelming 
gales  of  laughter — that  the  evening  went  "  like  a 
flash,"  Justin  said.  And  Molly  declared  she  had 
laughed  so  much  that  her  face  fairly  ached. 

Of  course  everybody  wanted  to  go  back  in  the 
stage.  So  Wren  drove  Mr.  Sidney  home  in  the 
runabout;  and,  with  much  gay  talk  and  merry 
laughter,  the  girls  and  boys  were  packed  into  Smal- 
ley's  big  vehicle,  and  off  they  started  on  the  home- 
ward drive. 

The  runabout  and  several  other,  lighter,  car- 
riages from  Hazelton  went  ahead,  and  pretty  soon 
the  heavy  old  stage  had  the  road  to  itself. 
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The  night  was  lovely,  with  a  soft  coolness  that 
was  very  grateful  after  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
circus  tent;  and  with  myriads  of  stars  shining  in 
the  deep  blue  quiet  skies.  Gradually  the  song  and 
jest  and  laughter  died  away.  Ladybird  fell  asleep 
in  Effie's  lap,  and  some  others  were  nid-nodding, 
when: 

"  Hullo!  Hey  there!  1  came  a  call  from  some 
distance  down  a  cross  road.  Horses'  hoofs  rang 
on  the  hard  earth,  and  two  men  on  horseback  gal- 
loped out  of  the  lane  and  wheeled  their  animals 
round,  close  to  the  stage. 

"  Highwaymen !  Bandits !  Here's  an  adven- 
ture !  '  cried  the  boys,  in  high  glee.  Helen  gave 
a  little  squeal  of  fright;  and  Joe  Grim  drew  up  so 
sharply  as  almost  to  throw  his  horses  on  their 
haunches. 

What's  yer  business?  Noner  yer  tricks — 
stoppin'  decent  folks  this  time  er  night!  "  he  said 
irritably. 

We  only  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions, old  sorehead !  '  cried  the  foremost  horse- 
man. 

"  That's  the  clown — I  know  his  voice,"  cried  out 
Philip. 
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"  So  do  I!"  "Hullo,  Mr.  Clown!"  "  What's 
up?  "  called  everybody,  wide  awake  now. 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  asked  Mr.  Moir. 

"  You  haven't  seen  a — eh — a — anything  on  the 
road — have  you  ?  '  hesitatingly  replied  one  of  the 
men. 

"  No — no — we  haven't."  "  Not  a  thing — since 
the  other  carriages  passed  us!  "  chorused  the  young 
people  inside  and  out  of  the  stage. 

"Seen  anythin' — like  what?9  queried  Joe,  still 
crusty. 

"  Oh — like  a  cow  setten'  up  on  'er  tail — or  a 
kangaroo  washin'  his  face — or  a  wall-eyed  giraffe 
warblin'  to  the  stars,"  mockingly  returned  the 
voice  that  the  young  people  had  said  was  the 
clown's.  They  roared  with  laughter  at  his  re- 
marks, much  to  Joe's  annoyance. 

"  But  really — I'm  in  earnest — haven't  you 
seen "  began  the  other  man  anxiously. 

"  I  ain't  seen  nothin' — but  two  ijits  on  horseback 
askin'  fool  questions,"  roared  Joe.  "  There's 
others  on  the  road — kerry  yer  jokes  to  them." 

He  slapped  the  reins  on  his  horses  and  they 
bounded  forward,  so  that  the  men  on  horseback 
were  soon  left  far  behind. 
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"How  silly  of  those  men!'  remarked  Mrs. 
Sidney. 

"  Farver,  did  we  see  a  kangadoo — at  the  circus 
to-night?  '  inquired  Ladybird  sleepily. 

"  No,  dear,"  replied  father  Moir,  adding 
briskly,  '*  Come  now,  little  maid,  wake  up;  Hazel- 
ton  lights  are  in  sight — we'll  soon  be  home."  Then 
to  himself,  in  an  undertone,  "  I  don't  think  those 
men  were  fooling.  They  were  after  something.  I 
wonder  what  they've  lost?  " 


CHAPTER  VII 

UP   ON  THE   HILL 

PHILIP  came  leaping  down  the  terraced  slope  of 
the  Castle,  whistling  merrily,  and  taking  two  and 
three  steps  at  a  bound.  He  reached  the  road  just 
in  time  to  see  Ladybird  trip  over  a  stone,  plunge 
sidewise,  and  sit  down  "  most  emphatic  '  in  the 
circular  bed  of  glowing  scarlet  geraniums  that  or- 
namented the  open  space  before  the  church,  where 
the  two  roads  crossed. 

"  Hullo  !  What  ever  made  you  do  that?  "  called 
Philip  gaily.  Coming  to  the  rescue,  he  set  the  little 
maid  on  her  feet,  brushed  the  dust  off  her  frock, 
and  picking  up  her  linen  hat,  which  had  flown  quite 
a  distance  away,  he  slipped  the  elastic  under  her 
little  pointed  chin. 

"  Held  on  tight  enough  to  that — didn't  you?  " 
he  said,  motioning  to  the  small  covered  basket 

which  still  hung  upon  one  chubby  bare  arm.    "  Got 
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something  good  in  there?  Give  me  some?'  he 
asked  mischievously.  He  and  Janet  were  on  very 
friendly  terms. 

But  the  young  lady  merely  answered  by  a  saucy 
flirt  of  her  short  skirts.  She  was  looking  with  in- 
terest at  the  cause  of  her  fall. 

"  Well — going  up  to  see  mother?  '  he  enquired 
hospitably,  as  the  small  girl  still  lingered.  *  She's 
putting  up  jam.  And,  I  can  tell  you,  it's  jolly 
good!  I  sampled  it  just  now.  I  know  she'd  like 
you  to  have  some." 

Ladybird  wavered.  Besides  delicious  preserves, 
she  knew,  from  experience,  that  the  Castle  brand 
of  cookies  was  fine.  Then  an  expression  of  deter- 
mination settled  upon  her  small  features. 

"  I'm  not  visitin'  to-day.  I'm  jus'  goin'  for  a 
walk — by  myself,"  she  remarked  with  dignity. 
"  Haven't  you  things  to  do,  too?  ' 

It  was  very  evident  that  she  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  him.  But  Philip  pretended  not  to  notice  it.  He 
was  in  a  teasing  mood  just  then. 

"  I  did  tell  Ewen  and  Justin  that  I'd  row  with 
them  in  the  Victoria-Columbus  this  morning,  but 
there's  no  hurry.  I  can  take  a  walk  with  you  first," 
he  said,  smiling,  and  patting  the  little  girl's  plump 
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hand,  which  he  held.  "  It's  a  pretty  warm  morn- 
ing, though,  to  go  walking." 

It  was  warm.  In  spite  of  sandals,  the  thinnest 
of  short  socks,  and  a  low-necked  frock,  great  beads 
of  perspiration  were  standing  out  on  Ladybird's 
forehead,  under  the  soft,  loose  curls  of  golden- 
brown  hair,  which  were  the  pride  and  delight  of 
the  Homestead  family.  Not  for  the  world,  how- 
ever, would  she  have  confessed  that. 

"  Can't  be  cold  's  ice  in  summer,"  she  said 
crossly.  "  An'  I  didn'  ask  you  to  go  wiv  me — or 
anybody  else.  I'm  goin'  alone — because — er — 
well  " — twisting  her  dear  little  bare  shoulders  im- 
patiently and  pulling  her  hand  from  his  clasp — 
'  because  I  want  to  go  alone !  There !  Now,  why 
don't  you  go  rowing?  The  boys  went  off  to  the 
lake  1-o-n-g  hours  ago." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  believed  you  could  snub  me 
like  this!"  Philip  said  mournfully.  "Well,  I 
sha'n't  trouble  you  with  my  company.  You  can 
take  your  walk  alone — I'm  off  to  the  lake." 

Without  any  further  words  he  started  down  the 
road.  Ladybird  ran  after  him.  Her  little  face 
was  sparkling  —  at  having  won  her  own 
way. 
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"  I  know  you  aren't  really,  truly  mad,"  she  told 
her  boy  friend,  with  a  gleeful  laugh. 

She  stood  on  tiptoe  and  kissed  him;  then  gave 
Philip  a  little  push  from  her. 

"  Now  hurry  up  to  the  lake,"  she  urged. 
"  'Relse  our  boys  '11  go  off  wiv  your  boat.  By- 
bye!" 

Philip  waved  his  hand  several  times  to  her,  until 
a  sharp  curve  of  the  road  shut  away  all  view  of 
the  picturesque  little  figure  in  blue,  with  the  basket 
on  her  arm.  Then  he  paused. 

Besides  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  little  maid's 
mysterious  errand,  he  felt  somewhat  uneasy.  Ex- 
cept for  a  visit  to  his  mother  or  some  other  nearby 
neighbour,  the  child  was  not  allowed  to  go  about 
alone.  What  was  she  up  to  now? 

"  Bet  they  don't  any  of  them  know  she's  out! ' 
he  said  aloud.  And  taking  a  seat  on  the  low  stone 
fence  that  ran  along  one  side  of  the  road,  he  waited, 
watch  in  hand,  for  some  minutes.  '  Now  I'll  find 
her,"  he  said,  then  walked  quickly  back  to  the 
geranium  bed  and  looked  around  for  Miss 
Janet. 

Right  opposite  the  church  was  a  short,  steep  hill, 
and  about  halfway  up,  among  the  underbrush  and 
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thick  trees  he  caught,  occasionally,  the  flutter  of  a 
tiny  blue  skirt. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  could  be  seen  a 
fine  view  of  Hazelton  Lake.  But  that  would  never 
take  wee  Janet  there,  and  so  early  in  the  day. 
No  one  lived  up  there — and  what  was  she  doing 
with  that  basket?  Philip  remembered  that  two 
men,  strangers,  had  been  hanging  around  Hazelton 
lately.  Some  said  they  were  circus  men  that  had 
been  left  behind  when  the  caravans  moved  on. 
Perhaps  they  had  gone  away — and  perhaps  they 
hadn't.  Others  said  they  were  tramps.  The 
Homestead  boys  were  all  at  the  lake — except  poor 
Noel.  Philip  ran  across  the  road  and  began  to 
climb  the  hill. 

But  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  slippery,  zigzag 
path,  which  was  most  misleading.  So  the  little  blue 
skirt  had  disappeared  for  quite  a  while  before  our 
boy  found  himself  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Tired  was 
he  and  very  warm.  But  he  determined  to  push  on, 
for  in  the  little  clearing  there  was  no  sign  of  Lady- 
bird. 

"  I'll  call  her.  Til  have  to — to  know  in  which 
direction  to  go  now,"  he  thought  uneasily.  And 
he  had  his  hand  almost  upon  his  lips,  to  give  out 
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Noel's  yodel — which  was  a  call  in  the  Homestead 
family — when  he  heard  the  child's  voice. 

"  Now — do  it  again !    An'  don't  be  so  greedy ! ' 
wee  Janet   said,    and  her   baby  laugh    rang   out 
merrily. 

Philip  stole  softly  forward.  A  turn  around  a 
clump  of  trees — and  he  had  found  Ladybird. 

Just  where  he  stood  the  ground  dropped  sharply 
several  feet,  forming  a  pleasant  little  grass-grown 
dell  or  basin,  well  shaded  by  tall  surrounding  trees 
from  the  sun's  fiery  rays.  Here,  on  the  stump  of 
what  had  once  been  a  forest  monarch,  sat  Miss 
Janet,  and  before  her — 

Philip  brushed  his  hand  rapidly  across  his  eyes 
— to  be  sure  he  wasn't  in  a  nightmare.  And,  hot 
day  though  it  was,  a  cold  perspiration  burst  out 
all  over  his  body,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end.  For 
there — before  Ladybird,  close  to  her — jigging 
slowly  and  rhythmically  up  and  down,  with  his 
heavy,  hairy  forepaws  extended,  and  his  great 
jaws  wide  apart,  showing  two  formidable  rows  of 
glistening,  hungry,  white  teeth,  was — 

A  huge  brown  bear! 

A  queer  sickening  feeling  came  upon  Philip,  and 
a  frantic,  almost  ungovernable  impulse  to  run  away 
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— headlong — anywhere — to  escape  from  the  mon- 
ster. Involuntarily  he  took  some  terrified,  flying 
steps.  Then  something  within  him — nobler — 
stronger  even  than  the  blind  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation— arrested  his  course.  Daniel  Boone — Clark 
— Davy  Crockett — Molly's  heroes — would  they 
have  run  from  a  bear?  And  left  a  little  child  to 
face  the  danger  alone? 

With  a  desperate  effort — he  was  trembling,  his 
knees  shaking — the  boy  straightened  his  shoulders 
and  ran  back.  But — oh — he  had  no  weapon — no 
gun — not  even  a  stick  or  stone ! 

Bruin  roared — and  Ladybird  uttered  a  cry.  A 
wild  confusion  was  in  Philip's  mind 

The  next  thing  that  was  clear  to  him — he  had 
leaped  into  the  dell,  and  was  standing  before  Janet 
— between  her  and  the  towering  beast — trying  to 
shield  her — striking  out  wildly,  blindly — thrusting 
his  empty,  impotent  boy's  fists  into  the  bear's  open 
jaws. 

1  Run    away — run    away — Ladybird !      Run — 
quick!    RUN!  "  he  panted. 

The  next  moment — Philip  lay  flat  upon  his  back 
on  the  ground — brushed  aside  by  one  of  those  heavy, 
hairy  paws,  as  easily  as  though  he  had  been  a  fly. 
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In  the  confusion  of  his  fall  Philip  believed  it 
impossible  when  he  saw  Ladybird  spring  at  the  bear 
and  give  him  a  couple  of  smart  slaps  on  his  furry 
flanks. 

"You  bad  Rommy!  To  knock  Philip  overl' 
she  cried,  with  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot.  '  Shake 
hands  wiv  him,  Philip,"  she  said,  as  the  boy  scram- 
bled to  his  feet.  "  He's  the  goodest,  dear  old  bear 
yOU — ever — saw!  He  wouldn't  bite  you  for  any- 
thing !  Shake  hands,  Rommy ! ' 

Obediently  the  bear  stood  upright  and  stuck  out 
a  big  paw,  which  Philip,  still  white  and  shaken, 
very  gingerly  accepted. 

"  Where'd  you  ever  find  him?'  he  asked  un- 
steadily, and  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  Mr.  Bruin. 

Ladybird  came  close,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  to 
reach  her  friend's  ear,  whispered  mysteriously: 

"  It's  the  good  bear  we  saw  at  the  circus.  He's 
runned  away.  An'  if  they  catch  'im  they'll  beat 
the  poor  old  fellow!  Yes,  they  will,"  with  a  posi- 
tive shake  of  her  curly  head.  "  I  heard  those  two 
cross-looking  men  that  was  in  the  village  say  so. 
They  stopped  right  outside  our  green  gate  to  talk, 
an'  I  heard  'em.  They  said  he  was  very  bad — wi- 
w-'  wicious  ' — yes — that's  the  word.  What's  it 
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mean?  Oh,  they  talked  so  queerly  I  couldn't  un- 
'erstand  them,"  she  went  on,  not  waiting  for 
Philip's  reply.  "  An'  I  was  goin'  home  from  your 
house  other  day — an'  what  should  I  see — over  here 
— right  near  to  the  road — but  him !  ' 

She  pointed  a  finger  at  bruin,  who  immediately 
sat  up  and  waved  his  great  paws  at  her. 

"  I  ran  over  an'  gave  'im  all  the  cookies  your 
mother'd  given  me — there  was  a  lot,"  remarked 
the  young  person,  somewhat  regretfully.  '  An'  he 
ate  it.  An'  then  I  called  him  an'  made  him  come 
up  here — so  those  men  wouldn'  find  him,  you  know. 
An'  he  followed  me — jus'  as  nice !  An'  eve'y  day 
I've  brought  him  things  to  eat.  It  was  on'y  two 
days,  though,"  she  had  to  admit.  "  But  he  does  eat 
an  awful  lot,"  she  added.  "  An'  so  fast !  Jus'  see." 

She  caught  up  the  basket — the  cover  of  which 
the  bear  had  been  trying  to  remove — and  took  out 
a  bit  of  cracker — the  last  morsel. 

1  Now — Mr.  Rommy — behave  yourself,"  com- 
manded the  imperious  little  voice.  "  One— two — 
free — catch !  " 

Bruin's  jaws  opened,  and  snapped  together  on 
the  cracker.    He  sat  up  and  waved  for  more. 
'But,    Ladybird — weren't    you    afraid?     He 
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might  've  been  a  savage  bear,  and  eaten  you  up," 
Philip  said  anxiously.  "  You  should  have  told 
somebody — me — or  Primus — or " 

*  But  then  he  wouldn't  Ve  been  my  bear,"  ob- 
jected the  little  girl.  "  No  " — with  a  toss  of  her 
pretty  head — "  I  just  knew  he  was  good.  An',  be- 
sides, I  was  afraid  you — or  the  boys — or  farver — 
would  let  those  bad  mens  have  him.  And  he 
wouldn'  like  that — would  oo,  Rommy?'  she  said 
caressingly,  patting  the  huge  creature,  who  began 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  dell,  but  making  no  at- 
tempt to  go  out  of  it. 

"  How  did  you  know  his  name?  "  asked  Philip, 
puzzling  his  brain  meanwhile  as  to  what  was  best 
to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Those  people  at  the  circus  called  him  that — 
and  Rob  told  us  so,  too.  So  I  knew.  An'  when 
I  said,  *  Here,  Rommy — come  wiv  me,  old  chap- 
pie !  '  he  just  followed  me — easy  as  anything.  I 
bring  the  things  for  him  to  eat  right  here — in  this 
place — where  we  play  picnic  lots  of  times.  Then 
I  call  *  Rommy ! — Rommy ! '  an'  he  hears  an'  comes 
trottin'  along.  Oh,  it's  the  biggest  fun !  '  Lady- 
bird jounced  her  plump  little  body  up  and  down 
ecstatically. 
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"  He  can  do  lots  of  tricks "  she  began 

proudly,  and  stopped.  For  steps  came  crashing 
along  the  path  from  above — and  who  should  appear 
in  the  dell  but  Jocks  Primus  and  Secundus. 

"Christopher  Columbus!"  ejaculated  Primus, 
springing  back.  While  big  Secundus  turned  white. 

"It's  all  right— all  right!  He's  tame!" 
shouted  Philip. 

"Tell  you! — that  gave  a  fellow  a  start!'  ex- 
claimed Primus.  Then,  "I  know — I've  guessed 
it!  "  he  cried.  "  This  is  the  tame  bear  from  the 
circus.  He  must  've  got  away  from  'em !  I'll  bet 
you  what  you  like — that's  what  the  clown  and  that 
other  man  were  after  the  night  of  the  circus,  when 
they  stopped  us  on  the  road !  '  Jock  Primus  was 
quick-witted.  "  They  wouldn't  tell  for  fear  of 
frightening  people.  They  had  to  work  quietly. 
And  those  two  suspicious-looking  characters  that 
Ve  been  hanging  round  here — you  may  depend 
they  too  were  after — what's  his  name? — oh,  yes — 
Romulus — ancient  Roman !  ' 

He  put  out  a  cautious  hand  toward  bruin,  who 
politely  sat  up  and  waved  a  large  hairy  paw  in 
response. 

"  But  what  a  risk  it  might  have  been — for  Lady- 
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bird  to  be  here — alone  with  him!  "  exclaimed  Se- 
cundus,  when  wee  Janet  and  Philip  had  told  their 
stories — the  little  maid  in  great  glee.  He  shud- 
dered. 

"  So  I  thought — at  first.  I  was  awfully  fright- 
ened for  her!  But  now,  I  really  don't  think  he 
would  hurt  her  or  any  one,"  Philip  said.  "  He  is 
'very  tame." 

You  never  can  trust  a  wild  animal,"  remarked 
Primus  sagely.  "  The  call  of  the  wild — you 
know."  To  which  the  other  two  boys  gravely  as- 
sented. But  Janet  burst  out  vehemently: 

Yes — you  can  trust  him!  You  can  trust  my 
Rommy !  But  he  has  got  such  an  appetite ! '  she 
added  so  plaintively  that  the  boys  laughed.  "  See 
— he's  begging  now,"  she  said. 

*  Oh,  the  cute  rascal !    He  smells  our  peanuts !  ' 
Jock  Primus  said. 

They  had  their  pockets  full  of  the  odorous  nuts, 
of  which  both  boys  were  fond.  So  was  bruin  fond 
of  them.  He  went  through  all  his  antics  in  the 
hope  of  being  rewarded:  Jigging  up  and  down  on 
his  hind  legs  with,  seemingly,  inexhaustible  strength 
and  regularity;  staggering  around  on  the  uneven 
ground  in  such  a  solemn  and  yet  rakish  attempt  at 
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a  waltz,  that  the  boys  roared  with  laughter,  and 
Ladybird  doubled  her  round  little  person  together 
in  a  spasm  of  proud  delight.  He  shook  hands; 
stood  on  his  head  and  waved  his  clumsy  heels  in  the 
air;  and  caught,  between  his  open  jaws,  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  enjoyment,  every  peanut 
that  was  thrown  to  him,  no  matter  how  poor  the 
aim. 

"  And,  positively,"  Primus  told  Noel  afterward, 
"  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  while  he  was  doing 
his  stunts — and  a  bearish  smile  upon  his  open 
countenance.  Besides  the  peanuts,  I  do  believe  he 
was  enjoying  a  joke  at  our  expense." 

While  the  nuts  still  held  Romulus  a  willing  en- 
tertainer, Philip  was  despatched  to  the  Castle — 
as  being  the  nearest  house — to  procure  a  rope.  For 
the  boys  had  determined  to  take  Mr.  Bear  from 
his  hillside  retreat — much  to  Ladybird's  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Oh — they  will  beat  him — those  men!  They 
said  they  would — when  they  caught  him !  Oh,  my 
poor,  poor  old  fellow !  '  she  wailed.  And,  in  her 
distress,  would  have  thrown  her  arms  around  Rom- 
my's  neck,  had  not  Primus  coaxed  her  to  his  side 
and  kept  her  there. 
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"  We'll  not  let  anybody  beat  him,"  the  big 
brother  soothingly  assured  her. 

"  And  those  two  ruffianly  looking  men  that  were 
in  the  village  have  taken  their  departure.  We 
heard  so  this  morning — so  you  needn't  fear  them, 
for  your  ancient  Roman,  kitten,"  supplemented  Se- 
cundus.  "  Rommy'll  get  his  meals  regularly,  with- 
out any  trouble  to  you — and  more  of  'em,  and  alto- 
gether be  more  comfortable  in  the  Homestead  yard 
than  could  be  possible  up  here.  Won't  we  create 
a  sensation,  though,  when  we  appear  in  public  with 
our  noble  captive  ! ' 

"  He  may  give  trouble  when  we  try  to  tie  him," 
suggested  Primus.  And,  much  against  her  will,  he 
set  wee  Janet  in  the  fork  of  an  old  tree,  when 
Philip  returned  with  a  long  stout  rope,  and  the 
operation  of  tying  it  around  Romulus  was  to  be 
gone  through  with. 

But,  as  it  happened,  the  bear  made  no  opposition 
whatever.  He  still  wore  a  strong,  broad  leather 
strap  around  his  neck;  and  while  Ladybird — hav- 
ing hopped  down  from  her  perch — fed  him  with, 
peanuts,  the  three  boys  quietly  and  quickly  tied  the 
rope  securely  to  his  collar.  Then  the  procession 
started. 
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Twice  on  the  way  down  Rommy  stopped  short, 
and  sitting  up  on  his  tail,  gave  a  long,  loud  roar. 
After  that  he  trotted  calmly  along  the  narrow, 
zigzag  path. 

Scarcely  had  they  gone  three  yards  on  the  road, 
when  Jock  Tertius,  Justin,  Rob,  and  Ewen  came 
loitering  along  from  the  lake — going  home  for 
luncheon.  Immediately  there  was  great  excitement 
— exclamations  of  astonishment,  eager  questions 
asked  and  answered,  and  personal  remarks  and  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  Romulus,  which  that  per- 
sonage received  with  calm  friendliness. 

Save  for  the  ancient  Roman,  everybody  talked 
at  once,  and  loudly,  and  sounds  travel  far  in  still 
summer  air.  Therefore  very  soon,  Wren,  the  dig- 
nified, and  Sam,  the  stableman  at  the  Castle,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Then  came  Mrs.  Sidney 
and  Marjorie — with  a  scream  of  fright  at  sight  of 
the  big  bear,  sitting  up  on  his  haunches,  and  Lady- 
bird standing  close  beside  him. 

So  a  little  crowd  gathered,  and  escorted  Rom- 
ulus to  the  Homestead  yard,  where  the  whole 
family — except  poor  Noel — flocked  "out  of  doors 
to  see  him. 
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The  two  mothers  were  very  much  exercised  over 
the  new  acquisition. 

'  Do  tie  him  up  securely  in  the  barn — and  lock 
the  doors — until  your  father  gets  home,"  mother 
Moir  nervously  advised.  And, 

*  Shouldn't  he  have  a  chain  round  his  neck?  He 
could  easily  gnaw  that  rope — and  come  after  us," 
Mrs.  Sidney  said  anxiously.  "  Ladybird — don't 
stand  so  near  the  beast!  How  you  ever  could  un- 
dertake to  fight  him,  Philip  Sidney,  I  can't  im- 
agine !  '  She  beamed  upon  her  son  with  pride. 
*  I  would  've  yelled — and  torn  down  that  hill — 
only  too  thankful  if  I  had  tripped  and  rolled  head- 
long to  the  road !  The  quickest  way  would  Ve 
suited  me  best — to  get  away  from  that  ferocious 
creature.  Oh,  you  needn't  do  any  of  that  tomfool- 
ery for  my  benefit " — as  Rommy  suddenly  began 
to  jig  slowly  up  and  down  before  her.  "  I'm  afraid 
of  you !  I  don't  trust  you ! ' 

"  Philip — you  are  brave !  "  Molly  whispered. 
"I'm  so  thankful  'twasn't  the  other  bear — the  sav- 
age one — Jim !  And  Ladybird  all  alone  with  him ! 
He  would  have "  She  stopped  with  a  shiver. 

"  I  didn't  remember  anything  about  the  circus 
bears.  I  thought  she  and  I — were  done  for !  ' 
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Philip's  voice  shook.  "  Just  at  first  I  was  horribly 
frightened  of  it,  Molly,"  he  said,  with  the  direct 
honesty  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  his 
character. 

"But  you  did  it!  Ladybird  says  you  jumped 
right  between  herself  and  the  bear — to  shield 
her " 

"  Why — I  just  had  to,  you  know,"  returned 
Philip  simply. 

Whereupon  Molly  gave  his  shoulders  a  quick 
little  pat,  her  brown  eyes  all  ashine. 

"  Some  day  I'll  tell  her — about  remembering 
those  American  heroes,"  thought  Philip. 

To  find  a  place  for  Romulus  that  was  at  once 
safe,  comfortable,  and  to  every  one's  approval,  was 
no  easy  matter.  When  each  person  in  the  company 
had  had  opportunity  to  offer  his  or  her  advice, 
including  Wren,  Sam,  and  Dolan,  and  still  no  defi- 
nite plan  could  be  arrived  at,  Mr.  Bear  was  tied 
securely  to  the  trunk  of  the  black  walnut  tree,  under 
which  the  Victoria-Columbus  had  been  repaired. 
The  male  members  of  the  clan  and  Philip  consti- 
tuted themselves  bodyguard  to  the  prisoner — u  to 
protect  the  women  and  children  from  danger,"  as 
Tertius  grandiloquently  expressed  it. 
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One  or  two  unexpected  incidents  occurred — as 
when  Molly,  and  what  looked  like  an  animated 
bundle  of  shawls  and  wraps,  which  she  tenderly 
guided,  came  down  the  path,  and  the  bundle  turned 
out  to  be  Noel,  with  his  head  so  enveloped  in  covers 
that  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 

'  He  begged  so  hard  to  come,  that  mother 
thought  'twould  do  him  less  harm  to  run  out  for 
just  a  jiffy  than  to  stay  penned  up  there  worrying 
over  his  disappointment,"  explained  Molly.  "  And 
his  head  is  well  wrapped  up." 

4  Should  think  it  was !    I'm  nearly  smothered!  ' 
came    in    muffled    accents    from    behind    Noel's 
voluminous   head-dress.      "  And  hot — equal  to  a 
steam  bath !  ' 

Delighted  to  have  him  there,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  other  boys  guided  his  hand  to  stroke 
Rommy,  meanwhile  keeping  close  watch  that  no 
sudden  movement  of  his  should  startle  the  blind- 
folded boy.  Generously  they  handed  over  their 
united  stock  of  peanuts  to  Noel — to  be  fed  to  the 
ancient  Roman. 

Fortunately  for  the  digestion  of  Romulus,  the 
heads  of  the  respective  households  returned  to 
Hazelton  on  an  early  train  that  afternoon.  An- 
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other  council  was  held,  and  after  due  consideration, 
the  two  fathers  decided  that  a  home  should  be 
given  to  the  friendly  bear,  at  least  until  his  owner 
or  owners  should  be  notified  and  appear  to  claim 
him.  Then  all  those  who  could,  and  those  who 
were  allowed  to  do  so,  fell  to  work  to  make  him 
a  place  of  detention. 

Posts  were  cut  from  the  hill,  and  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground  around  the  stump — about  four  feet 
high — of  a  sassafras  tree,  in  one  corner  of  the 
meadow,  through  which  ran  the  little  laughing,  bab- 
bling brook.  Wire  netting  was  stretched  round  the 
posts — an  old  box  was  placed  in  one  corner  for  a 
kennel,  and  provisions — in  the  shape  of  bread  and 
a  pail  of  water — put  in.  Here  Romulus  was  in- 
stalled; and  at  once  showed  his  appreciation  of  his 
new  quarters  by  crawling  into  his  box  and  going 
to  sleep. 

Of  course  Rommy,  and  the  adventure  on  the 
hill,  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  that  after- 
noon. And  after  tea  at  his  own  home — where  he 
had  been  chief  orator — Philip  ran  back  to  the 
Homestead  to  continue  the  subject  with  his  neigh- 
bours there. 

Father  and  mother  Moir  and  all  the  boys  and 
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girls  were  collected  on  the  piazza  and  steps  of  the 
old  house,  in  the  cool,  faint,  misty  light  of  a  new 
moon.  Noel's  blinds  were  a  little  open,  so  that 
he  could  hear  the  conversation  going  on  outside; 
and,  occasionally  he  added  a  remark,  a  question,  or 
a  joke. 

Again  and  again  Ladybird  and  Philip  were  called 
upon  to  tell  the  exciting  story  of  their  meeting  and 
acquaintance  with  Romulus,  followed  up  by  the 
eager  tale  of  the  two  Jocks,  who,  with  Philip's  as- 
sistance, had  escorted  the  ancient  Roman  to  the 
Homestead. 

Then  father  Moir  related  a  boyish  adventure  of 
his  own  with,  what  Ladybird  called  "  a  real  bear  ' 
— she  meant  an  untamed  one. 

Altogether,  the  evening  passed  so  delightfully 
that  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  anybody 
dreamed  it  was  so  late.  Wee  Janet  was  carried 
away,  reluctantly,  to  meet  the  "  Sandman  ";  Justin 
and  Rob  were  reminded  of  the  hour;  and,  taking 
the  hint,  Philip  rose  and  made  his  adieus,  the  three 
Jocks  and  Ewen  walking  across  the  lawn  with  him. 

'  Might  have  been  a  savage  bear,  Philip — you 
didn't  know  it  wasn't,  when  you  tackled  him.  And 
— she's  such  a  dear  little  thing !  '  Jock  Primus  re- 
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marked,  rather  incoherently.  There  was  an  un- 
usual quaver  in  his  deep  voice.  The  others  stood 
dumb  with  feeling  and  embarrassment. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right!  "  returned  Philip  warmly. 

Hurriedly,  almost  as  if  ashamed  of  themselves — 
after  the  manner  of  boys — they  all  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  Philip  scampered  across  the  street 
to  his  home. 

Some  impulse  made  him  go  up  the  terrace  steps 
instead  of  by  the  sloping  road  that  led  to  the  back 
of  the  house.  He  felt  very  happy. 

Father's  eyes  had  told  him  how  pleased  he  was 
with  his  son.  Mother  had  hugged  him  to  her  heart 
that  evening,  after  dinner. 

Then  Molly — and  now  the  boys! 

It  was  almost  like  a  dream — that  he — Philip — 
should  have  been  in  such  an  adventure ! 

Won't  MacLoughlin  open  his  eyes  though — 
when  he  hears !  '  thought  the  boy,  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  I'll  write  him  to " 

A  sound  fell  upon  his  ear — clear  in  the  soft  still- 
ness of  the  night.  A  sound  that  made  his  heart 
give  a  quick  throb.  What  was  that  dark,  clumsy 
object  moving  in  the  Moirs'  meadow? 

The  next  minute  Philip  tore  recklessly  down  the 
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steps  and  across  the  road,  and  the  short  lawn  up 
to  the  Homestead  piazza. 

Mr.  Moir  was  shutting  up  the  house;  but,  at 
Philip's  call  and  fists  pounding,  he  immediately 
opened  the  front  door. 

"  Oh — Mr.  Moir — Rommy's  got  loose !  He's 
.out — in  the  meadow — running  away ! ' '  gasped  the 
boy. 

In  his  excitement  he  spoke  loudly;  and  in  a 
flash,  so  it  seemed,  down  came  the  boys  and  some 
of  the  girls — Molly  was  there — in  a  great  state  of 
excitement. 

"  Bring  some  bread !  "  "  Some  cake !  "  "  Pea- 
nuts !"  "A  rope!"  "Wish  we  had  a  horse 
ready,  to  pursue  him !  "  cried  out  a  babel  of  voices. 

Mr.  Moir  snatched  his  hat,  and  the  whole  party 
ran  down  the  hill  to  the  meadow,  where  was  Rom- 
my's improvised  cage. 

The  meadow  lay  quiet  in  the  misty  moonlight. 
Not  a  sign  of  a  bear  in  pen  or  field. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gnawed  his  rope  and  climbed 
over  the  posts.  The  wire  doesn't  seem  to  be 
broken,"  Mr.  Moir  said  anxiously.  "  I  wish  I  had 
put  a  chain  on  him." 

"  I  heard  something  move  in  the  kennel !  "  cried 
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Ewen.  "  Why — he's  in  there!  Hey,  Rommy! 
Here,  Rommy,  old  fellow — come  out!  Peanuts — 
peanuts ! ' 

A  movement,  that  made  the  dry  old  box  crack — 
and  slowly  out  came  the  ancient  Roman  in  response 
to  the  call. 

He  advanced,  shook  himself,  lazily  caught  and 
crunched  between  his  sharp  teeth  the  peanut  that 
some  one  threw  him,  made  a  sleepy  jig  or  two  up 
and  down,  then  he  turned,  and  walking  delib- 
erately back,  squeezed  himself  into  his  tight-fitting 
lair. 

"Well,  certainly  he  isn't  out!'  cried  the 
boys. 

"  No,"  admitted  Philip,  in  perplexity,  "  evi- 
dently he  isn't.  But  I  did  see  a  bear  moving  about 
in  this  field." 

A  search  party  made  the  circuit  of  the  meadow. 
In  and  out  of  the  trees  they  went;  but  no  sign  of 
any  bear  could  be  found,  greatly  to  Mr.  Moir's 
relief. 

'  I'm  awfully  sorry  I  brought  you  all  out — in 
such  a  hurry,  too — for  nothing,"  Philip  said  apol- 
ogetically. "  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  something 
— like  a  bear — moving  about  in  this  meadow," 
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1  Guess  you've  got  bears  on  the  brain,"  laughed 
the  boys.  And, 

'  I'm  quite  satisfied  to  be  disappointed,  my  boy," 
remarked  Mr.  Moir. 

Again  good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  Philip 
ran  home. 

This  time  he  chose  the  sloping  lane  leading  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  And  there,  on  the  wall  that 
supported  the  first  terrace,  sat  Wren,  waiting  for 
him. 

'Oh,  good!  "  exclaimed  Philip  gratefully;  and 
when  Wren  swung  his  long,  lanky  body  to  the 
ground,  the  boy  slipped  his  hand  into  the  willing 
clasp  of  the  Englishman.  A  proceeding  that  se- 
cretly gave  Wren  much  satisfaction. 

'  Seemed  like  another  bit  of  hexcitement  at  the 
'Omestead.  Wot's  hup  now?'  he  asked,  as  they 
walked  along  the  lane. 

He  listened,  with  the  most  flattering  interest,  to 
Philip's  account  of  what  he  now  designated  as  his 
*  mare's  nest." 

"  And  yet,  Wren — I'd  have  taken  my  affidavit 
that  I  saw  a  bear — a  huge,  black,  clumsy  creature — 
move  in  that  field — and  sit  up — and  wave  his  paws. 
Why,"  cried  out  Philip  excitedly,  stopping  short 
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at  the  sudden  recollection,  "  why,  I  heard  him  roar! 
I  forgot  to  tell  them  that!  He  put  his  head  up 
and  I — distinctly — heard  him  roar!  I  couldn't 
have  imagined  that,  you  know — eh  ?  '  he  asked 
anxiously. 

Wren  paused  and  looked  down  upon  the  straight, 
slim,  yet  well-rounded  young  figure  in  the  white 
linen  suit,  and  at  the  handsome  boyish  face  gazing 
wistfully  up  at  him. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked  reluctantly,  "  I  'ave  'card 
of  cases  where  people  himagine  they  see  and  'ear 
things  wot  never  hexist.  When  they've  been  ex- 
cited— you  know,  under  a  strain — like  you've  been 
to-day.  Some  calls  it  one  thing — some  hanother. 
But  the  correck  name,"  his  tone  grew  important, 
"  his  allilutions."  He  meant  hallucinations ! 

Philip  shook  his  head. 

«  No— no,  Wren,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  I 
didn't  imagine  any  of  it.  I'm  positive  I  saw  and 
heard  something!  Look  here,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  voice,  '  we're  nearly  up  the  hill. 
I'll  race  you  to  our  barn — it'll  do  your  old  bones 
good.  Come  on !  ' 

And  away  they  ran,  at  high  speed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WITH   TRUMPETS   AND   DRUMS 

WE  couldn't  have  a  finer  day  for  a  jollification. 
The  weather  is  perfect !  '  remarked  Mr.  Sidney, 
leaning  out  of  the  Castle  window  and  sniffing  the 
fragrance  of  the  summer  air.  Then  turning  back 
into  the  room,  "  Are  you  going  with  us,  son?  '  he 
asked  of  Philip. 

"  Of  course  he  is  going,"  asserted  Mrs.  Sidney 
quickly.  Why,  we're  to  have  the  time  of  our 
lives !  Everybody  says  the  drive  is  lovely — and 

the  lunch " 

*  I'm  not  going,"  put  in  Philip  positively. 

The  tight  set  of  his  lips  entirely  destroyed  their 
pretty  curves,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
undeniably  sulky.  Indeed,  he  was  very  angry. 

"  I  do  think,"  he  began  crossly,  "  that  those  peo- 
ple are  downright  silly " 

Toot-a-toot-toot !     Sptz!     Bang!     Fiss!     Rub- 

adubdub !  came  riotously,  joyfully  from  across  the 

169 
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way  and  down  the  street.  For  this  was  Fourth  of 
July  morning,  and  the  Homestead  young  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  villagers  in  the  distance,  were 
celebrating  with  a  right  republican  will. 

"  So  beastly  silly !  Grown  people  and  all — mak- 
ing such  a  horrible  racket !  "  cried  Philip,  with 
very  red  cheeks,  pushing  his  chair  back  sharply 
from  the  breakfast  table.  "  Wish  I  could  get 
somewhere — where  I  wouldn't  have  to  listen  to 
their  old  foolishness !  It's  just  show  off ! ' 

You're  quite  mistaken,  my  lad.  The  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  States  says  the  Fourth  is  to 
be  celebrated,  just  as  we  are  doing,  with  fire- 
crackers, noise,  and  jollity,"  Mr.  Sidney  said. 
"  All  true  Americans  are  proud  of  this  anniversary, 
and  grateful  for  it- 

1  And  so  ought  you  to  be,  you  spoilt  child !  ' 
cried  out  Mrs.  Sidney,  in  her  quick,  impulsive 
way,  bringing  her  plump  little  hand  down  smartly 
on  the  table.  "  Let  me  tell  you — it  is  a  grand 
thing — a  splendid  thing,  to  be  an  American — a  citi- 
zen of  this  great,  free  country — that  was  won  for 


us ," 


"  I'm  English,  mother — I'm  English !     I  won't 
listen    to   one   word   against    England,"    shouted 
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Philip,  in  a  storm  of  anger.  His  face  was 
scarlet,  his  eyes  flashing.  "  I  detest  all  this  racket, 
and  fuss,  and  roar'  (as  another  volley  of  fire- 
crackers went  off  at  the  Homestead).  "They're 
regular  bounders — that's  what  they  are!  I  wish 
I'd  never  come  here!  I  wish  I'd  stayed  in  Canada 
— as  I  wanted  to — where  people  know  how  to  be- 
have! I'd  like  to  make  them  stop  that  noise — I'd 
just  like  to  go  right  over  there " 

"  That  will  do,  Philip.  You've  said  more  than 
enough,  sir !  '  broke  in  Mr.  Sidney,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  brought  the  angry  boy  to  his  senses. 
'  Now,  pay  attention  to  me,"  continued  the  father 
sternly.  You  know  the  pleasant  programme  that 
has  been  arranged  for  to-day.  You  decide  not  to 
join  in  it  with  us — very  well,  then  stay  at  home. 
You  will  be  the  loser.  Your  mother  and  I  shall 
go.  Wren  will  be  here ;  he  will  look  after  you  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  And — remember — I  wish  you 
to  remain  in  your  room  all  day.  I  thought  you  had 
gentlemanliness  and  sense  enough  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  As  you  have  not,  you  must  be 
taught.  Go  to  your  room." 

Philip  tore  angrily  across  the  dining-room  to  the 
door.  There  he  paused  an  instant.  His  father  was 
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again  leaning  through  the  window — replying  to  the 
cheery  call  of  father  Moir  from  the  road  below. 
His  little  mother  sat  behind  the  tea  tray,  her  head 
bent,  apparently  gazing  at  her  hands,  folded  on 
the  edge  of  the  tablecloth.  He  did  not  dream  that 
she  could  barely  restrain  herself  from  throwing  her 
arms  around  him  and  begging  him  to  be  'a  good 
child."  One  glance  around  the  boy  cast,  then 
dashed  the  portieres  apart  and  rushed  upstairs  to 
his  room. 

It  was  a  cosy  room;  the  Homestead  boys  con- 
sidered it  ideal.  There  were  windows  to  east  and 
south,  so  that  all  day  the  sun  shone  in,  bringing 
with  it  many  a  pleasant  breeze.  The  curtains  and 
chintz  furniture  covers  were  gay,  so  were  the  pic- 
tures. And  here  were  Philip's  treasures,  his  books 
and  games,  his  fencing  sticks,  boxing  gloves,  and 
microscope. 

On  the  walls  hung  photographs  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  King  Edward,  and  above  them,  draped, 
were  the  Union  Jack  and  the  banner  of  the  school 
in  Canada,  which  Philip  had  attended. 

Usually  this  room  was  its  young  owner's  pleasant 
stamping  ground.  But  to-day  he  had  no  eyes  either 
for  its  beauty  or  comfort.  Throwing  himself  into 
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a  chair,  he  stared  angrily  at  the  floor,  trying  to 
ignore  the  voices  that  sounded  so  clearly  in  the 
quiet  country  air. 

"  One  of  the  prettiest  drives  we  have  in  this 
vicinity — waterfall  alone  is  well  worth  going  for." 
This  was  from  father  Moir.  Then, 

"  Captain  Charles  Forrester — is  he  to  make  the 
principal  speech?  I  should  think  I  did  know  him! 
Why,  Charlie  and  I  used  to  be  great  chums — when 
we  went  to  school  together.  I'll  be  delighted  to 
meet  him  again!  The  scrapes  we  two  Ve  fallen 
in  and  out  of!'  came  distinctly  in  his  father's 
voice — with  a  ring  of  genuine  pleasure  in  it.  And, 
involuntarily,  Philip  glanced  up  at  his  wall,  where 
hung  a  rough  picture  of  this  same  "  Charlie  "  For- 
rester. 

He  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy — 
many  times  the  boy  had  heard  his  father  tell  with 
pride  the  story  of  "  Charlie's  "  gallant  conduct  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war.  And,  fired  by  ad- 
miration, he,  Philip,  had  cut  the  roughly  printed 
picture  from  a  New  York  paper  sent  to  Mr.  Sidney 
and  had,  of  his  own  accord,  given  it  a  place  on  his 
wall,  just  below  his  three  pet  heroes — u  Little 
Bobs,"  Lord  Kitchener,  and  Baden-Powell. 
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How  he  would  love  to  have  met  Captain  For- 
rester— and  heard  him  and  father  talk  over  their 
boyish  good  times  together!  Had  it  been  any 
other  day  but  this  exasperating  old  Fourth  of 
July 

Philip  sat  up  and  pounded  his  fists  angrily  one 
against  the  other. 

A  little  feeling  of  shame  that  stole  over  him  only 
provoked  him  the  more. 

"  I'd  do  it  again!  "  he  asserted  defiantly.  "  Oh, 
that  vile  noise !  Will  they  never  get  finished !  "  as 
a  volley  of  firecrackers — a  couple  of  bunches,  under 
a  barrel — went  off  with  a  magnificent  and  continu- 
ous bang-bang-bang-bang ! 

Now,  like  every  boy,  Philip  dearly  loved  fire- 
crackers. How  he  would  have  enjoyed  setting  them 
off — and  helping  to  load  and  fire  the  two  little 
cannon  on  the  Homestead  lawn— if  only  it  had 
been  some  other  occasion  than  this  hateful  Fourth 
of  July — when  these  Americans  had  "  rebelled,"  so 
he  expressed  it,  against  his  beloved  England! 

Great  doings  were  going  on  in  and  around 
Hazelton.  Before  breakfast — which  was  always 
late  at  the  Castle  on  holidays — he  had  walked  down 
to  the  lake.  Such  a  lively  scene !  Every  boat  car- 
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ried  a  flag;  and  Job's  and  Dave's  yachts  were 
strung  from  bow  to  stern  with  small  American 
flags.  A  number  of  visitors  were  on  the  lake  front 
and  the  Casino  balcony.  A  brass  band  had  come 
from  New  York;  early  though  it  was,  firecrackers, 
torpedoes,  toy  pistols,  and  small  cannon  were  be- 
ing sent  off  with  an  exciting  fizz  and  bang;  and 
everybody  looked  happy. 

Philip  himself  had  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
the  gaiety — until  he  remembered  the  meaning  of 
all  these  festivities.  Then,  with  rising  wrath,  he 
had  dashed  away — to  find  a  repetition  of  the  holi- 
day making  at  the  Homestead. 

Presently,  sulkily,  reluctantly,  almost  as  if 
against  his  will,  he  rose  and  went  to  one  of  the 
windows,  and,  from  behind  the  curtain,  took  a  good 
view  of  his  neighbours'  doings. 

What  a  lovely  day — so  cool  and  bright!  And 
how  happy  everybody  seemed  to  be!  Old  Glory 
floated  from  the  tall  flagpole  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza,  and  from  a  pole  thrust  horizontally  through 
the  branches  of  one  of  the  triple  chestnuts  in  Val- 
halla. The  rich  colours  of  the  flags  made  vivid  bits 
of  contrast  against  the  green  trees  and  soft  blue  sky. 

On  the  Homestead  lawn  all  was  pleasant  ex- 
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citement :  The  three  Jocks  and  Ewen  were  in  charge 
of  the  small  cannon — which  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  lay  in  obscurity  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar.  With 
the  greatest  enjoyment  they  swabbed,  loaded,  and 
touched  off  their  '  field  piece  " — taking  pride  in 
the  deafening  reports.  Effie  was  feeding  peanuts  to 
the  appreciative  Romulus,  who,  in  honour  of  the 
day,  was  also  on  the  lawn,  chained  to  one  of  the 
piazza  posts.  Topsy  Moir  was  conspicuous  by 
her  absence.  She  had  no  use  for  these  loud-sound- 
ing amusements. 

Justin  and  Rob  were  sending  off  endless  volleys 
of  crackers  and  torpedoes  under  reverberating  bar- 
rels. With  fine  relish  Molly  assisted  in  this  latter 
operation,  which,  however,  she  varied  by  rushing 
to  the  piazza,  where  sat  Noel,  with  a  wide  green 
shade  over  his  eyes,  for  a  word  with  her  twin. 
Then,  flying  in  another  direction,  she  headed  the 
procession  formed  by  Margie,  Helen,  and  Lady- 
bird. At  these  times  she  performed  upon  the  fog 
horn — the  "  trumpet '  of  Valhalla — with  extraor- 
dinary weirdness.  The  other  members  of  the  corps 
playing  upon  the  drum,  a  comb,  and  an  ancient 
jew's-harp,  with  more  energy  than  skill,  and,  in- 
cidentally, with  a  distracting  noise. 
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Philip  admired  the  straight,  graceful  girl  figure 
— wheeling  round  to  face  her  regiment,  and  march- 
ing backward,  before  them,  waving  the  unwieldly 
fog  horn  as  a  baton.  How  he  should  love  to  be 
over  there — having  a  jolly  good  time  with  them  all, 
instead  of  cooped  up  here — if  only 

With  an  angry  gesture  he  ran  and  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  kicked  his  heels,  as  a  relief  to  his 
feelings.  Presently  he  sprang  up  with  a  start,  as  a 
little  shower  of  pebbles  fell  upon  the  floor  of  his 
room ;  and  he  ran  to  the  window. 

There  below  stood  Molly,  looking  very  winsome 
in  her  dainty,  short-sleeved,  white  frock,  her  best 
hat  on  the  back  of  her  fluffy  brown  hair,  and  a  fine 
colour  in  her  well-tanned  cheeks. 

'Hullo!'  she  called,  smiling  radiantly  up  at 
the  clouded  blue  eyes  and  sulky  face  that  appeared 
through  the  window. 

Philip's  heart  thumped.  Oh — had  she  come  to 
urge  him  to  go  with  them?  he  wondered.  Sud- 
denly two  feelings  warred  fiercely  within  the  boy: 
one — if  only  some  one  would  force  him  to  go; 
the  other — a  dogged  determination  never  to 
yield. 

"  Don't  ask  me — I'm  not  going!  '    he  hurriedly 
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blurted  out,  with  such  vehemence  that  Molly's  eyes 
opened  wide  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  about  that — I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea  of  inviting  you,"  she  returned 
crisply.  "  We  knew  you  wouldn't  care  to  be  with 
us  to-day."  Then  her  own  bright  smile  flashed  out; 
"  But  I've  brought  you  a  book — what  you'd  call 
a  '  rippin'  good  story.  I  finished  reading  it  to 
Noel  last  night,"  she  added  pleasantly.  "  I'm  in 
a  hurry,  and  can't  come  up.  Lower  a  string,  can't 
you  ?  And  I'll  tie  the  book  on ;  then  you  can  haul 
it  up— eh?" 

The  accomplishing  of  this  brought  a  smile  or 
two  to  Philip's  sombre  lips.  Molly  would  make 
amusing  speeches,  with  such  a  funny  little  twist  of 
her  mouth  and  comical  flash  of  her  merry  brown 
eyes,  that  surely  no  one  could  resist  her — not  Philip, 
at  any  rate. 

"  Noel  is  going  to  Clifton  Park  with  us — did 
you  know?  "  she  said,  when  the  volume  had  safely 
reached  the  second  story  of  the  Castle.  *  He 
wants  awfully  to  hear  Captain  Forrester's  speech. 
And  his  eyes  have  improved  so  much  this  last  week 
that  Doctor  said  he  might  go.  I'm  delighted  for 
the  poor  fellow.  Of  course  I'll  see  that  he  keeps 
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the  shade  well  down  over  his  eyes.  And  we'll  be 
home,  I  think,  before  dark.  By-bye !  ' 

She  waved  her  hand  and  ran  down  the  sloping 
lane  just  as  Smalley's  stage  pulled  up  before  the 
Homestead. 

Behind  the  shelter  of  his  curtain  Philip  watched 
the  filling  of  the  big  stage.  Mother  Moir  and  Mr. 
Loring,  and  a  number  of  the  Homestead  boys  and 
girls;  then  father  Moir  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney, 
Noel,  Molly,  and  Ladybird  in  the  automo- 
bile. 

"  My  own  father  and  mother!'  murmured 
Philip,  mournful  reproach  in  his  tone.  A  mist 
gathered  across  his  eyes,  and  as  the  vehicles  disap- 
peared down  the  road  and  the  gay  voices  died  away, 
a  heavy  loneliness  fell  upon  the  boy. 

Many  times  since  being  in  Hazelton  he  had 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  Clifton  Park,  and  its  ex- 
quisite, fairylike  waterfall.  Mr.  Sidney  had  talked 
of  motoring  over  there;  but  the  road  was  long  and 
steep,  and,  somehow,  the  expedition  had  never  been 
accomplished.  To-day  there  were  to  be  speeches, 
and  a  luncheon — what  Noel  called  "  a  scrumptious 
repast  " — while  a  brass  band  played.  The  Home- 
stead family  had  engaged  their  table  days  ago,  for 
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a  big  crowd  would  be  sure  to  be  at  the  Park  on 
the  Fourth. 

Philip  felt  a  sincere  pity  for  his  own  lonely  young 
self — and,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  a  certain  pride 
in  his  loyalty.  All  this  lovely  summer  day,  he  told 
himself,  with  a  proud  uplifting  of  his  head,  he 
might  have  spent  having  a  jolly  good  time — if  he 
had  been  willing  to  forget  what  was  due  his  coun- 
try— his  beloved  England. 

*  Never — never! '  he  cried  emphatically, 
thumping  his  fists  together. 

Putting  aside  the  book  Molly  had  brought  him, 
Philip  selected,  from  his  shelves  along  the  wall, 
a  volume  that  was  a  favourite  of  his.  It  related,  in 
sad  detail,  the  story  of  those  who  had  suffered,  and, 
in  many  instances,  had  given  their  lives  for  "  Old 
England." 

As  he  read,  the  boy's  handsome  face  cleared 
and  serenity  returned. 

"What  do  I  care  for  their  old  Park — and 
speeches!  "  he  declared  cheerfully.  "  I'll  write  to 
MacLoughlin — I  owe  him  a  letter." 

When,  therefore,  soon  after,  Wren  came  up- 
stairs with  a  tray  of  savoury  luncheon,  Philip  re- 
ceived him  with  a  bright  smile. 
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"  Now,  Wren,"  he  remarked,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  meal,  '  you  come  up  here  after  you've 
had  your  lunch,  and  we'll  spend  the  afternoon  to- 
gether. You  and  I  're  the  only  two  English  per- 
sons in  this  village,  you  know — and  we  must  stand 
up  for  our  country.  All  this  firing  and  drums  and 
noise  is  just  blowing — just  show  off — we  jolly  well 
know  that.  And  we'll  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  eh?  You  come  up  here — and  I'll  read  you 
about  the  splendid  heroes  that  Ve  died  for  our 
country." 

*  Ah — /wzdeed !  '  was  Wren's  unenthusiastic, 
noncommittal  reply.  Many  times  already  he  had 
played  audience  to  those  stories,  and  his  programme 
for  this  afternoon  did  not  include  another  hearing. 
1  I've  a  herrand  to  do  in  the  village,"  he  said 
presently,  with  lofty  dignity,  "  and  I'm  not  goin' 
to  give  it  up.  Hi'm  not  goin'  to  let  'em  think  I'm 
afraid  to  show  me  face." 

"Why — Wren!'  ejaculated  Philip,  in  utten 
astonishment.  This  was  indeed  a  new  view  of  the 
subject. 

"  After  me  return,  I'll  be  hup,"  finished  Wren, 
and  politely  but  firmly  refused  to  enter  into  any 
discussion. 
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"  Now,"  he  remarked  affably,  when,  the  meal 
over,  he  paused  at  the  door,  neatly  balancing 
Philip's  tray  on  the  upturned  fingers  of  one  hand, 
"  now,  amuse  yourself  as  well's  you  can  huntil  me 
return.  Mary's  in  the  kitchen — and  Sam  in  the 
yard — in  case  you  need  ennybody  before  Hi  re- 
turn," he  continued.  "  Don't  be  worriting  about 
ennythink — jus'  take  life  heasy  and  enjoy  yourself. 
Good-bye !  '  He  bent  his  lanky  body  in  a  grandilo- 
quent bow  and  took  his  departure. 

The  report  of  exploding  firecrackers,  and  strains 
of  distant  music  came  upon  Philip's  ears  during  the 
afternoon.  But  all  was  still  at  the  Homestead  and 
in  his  own  home.  This  was  very  unusual,  and  time 
began  to  hang  heavy.  Philip  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  MacLoughlin,  he  played  solitaire  on  his  mother's 
own  little  pet  table,  which  was  in  his  room,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  examined  "  specimens '  under 
his  microscope,  and  read.  Not  the  story  Molly 
had  brought  him,  nor  her  hero  tales — but  Saint 
Winifred,  and  other  stories  of  English  school  life. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  efforts  at  self- 
entertainment,  time  lagged.  By  nature  Philip  was 
sociable.  He  loved  his  fellow-men — his  fellow- 
boys — and  found  life  dull  without  them.  Besides, 
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though  he  tried  to  put  the  thought  away — what 
could  Wren  have  meant  by  saying  that  he  wasn't 
afraid  to  show  his  face  in  the  village?  Did  the 
Homestead  boys — and  Molly — think  he — Philip 
Sidney — had  stayed  away  from  their  old  Fourth 
of  July  because  he  was  afraid?  The  very  thought 
made  him  tingle  with  anger. 

"  I  do  wish  Wren  would  come  back  and  explain 
what  he  meant,"  reflected  Philip. 

But  Wren  was  taking  his  time.  Four — half-past 
four — five  o'clock  by  Philip's  watch,  and  the  old 
servant  had  not  appeared.  Feeling  bored  and  de- 
pressed, the  boy  threw  himself  across  his  bed,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  shadows  were  creeping  into  the 
corners  of  his  room — and  the  sound  of  merry  voices 
floated  in  through  his  windows.  They  were  home 
— the  holiday  makers — on  the  Homestead  lawn. 
Up  sprang  Philip,  and  took  shelter  behind  his  cur- 
tain— rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes. 

Yes — there  they  were — the  boys  and  girls  stand- 
ing about  in  little  groups,  talking  animatedly  and 
laughing.  He  knew,  without  being  told,  that 
everybody  had  had  a  glorious  day.  Voices  down- 
stairs, too;  father  and  mother  were  also  home. 
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Would  mother  come  upstairs  to  see  him?  Philip 
wondered.  He  wished  she  would.  It  seemed  an 
age  since  he  had  seen  her — that  morning,  sitting 
with  bowed  head,  looking  at  her  idle  hands — his 
active  little  mother,  who  so  seldom  sat  still. 

"  Perhaps  she  felt  sorry  for  me,"  occurred  to 
Philip,  for  the  first  time.  "  I  wish  she'd  come  and 
see  me,"  he  thought  wistfully. 

She  did  not  come;  but  when  Rosy,  the  maid, 
brought  his  evening  meal,  he  learned  that,  never- 
theless, mother  had  not  forgotten  her  boy. 

"  All  the  things  you  like,"  Rosy  informed  him, 
as  she  set  the  tray  on  the  table.  "  An'  your  mother 
fixed  everything  herself.  An'  she  sen'  you  her 
love." 

A  sense  of  comfort  stole  into  Philip's  heart. 

But  where's  Wren?  '   he  asked,  as  he  enjoyed 
his  good  things. 

Rosy  tossed  her  head. 

'  He's  been  enjoying  hisself — the  whole  aft'noon 
— no  matter  who's  got  to  stay  in,"  she  said  sourly. 
"  I  ain't  been  out Oh ! '  she  burst  out  ex- 
citedly, "  there's  a  rocket  goin'  off!  Oh,  ain't  they 
beautituU" 

She    and    Philip    ran    to    the    windows.     Sure 
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enough,  fireworks  were  being  set  off  on  the  Home- 
stead lawn.  Philip  knew  his  father  had  sent  up 
a  big  boxful  from  the  city;  so  had  Mr.  Moir  and 
Uncle  Loring.  And  these  certainly  were  beauties ! 
Such  high-soaring  rockets  and  "  bouquets  " — such 
splendid  pinwheels,  "  waterfalls  '  and  stars — such 
exquisite,  dazzling  lights  and  colours. 

Forgetful  of  their  meaning  on  this  particular 
evening,  carried  away  by  the  laughter  and  merry 
voices  from  the  lawn  below,  and  fascinated  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  enchanting  fairywork,  of  which 
he  had  before  seen  little,  our  boy  leaned  far  out 
of  his  window,  and  gazed  with  all  his  eyes  and 
laughed  and  clapped  his  hands — until  Rosy  cried 
suddenly : 

"Talk  about  Wren — if  he  ain't  got  the  cheek! 
Been  out  the  whole  aft'noon — an'  there  he  is — 
sneakin'  off  to  the  fireworks — an'  not  givin'  nobody 
else  a  chanst!  " 

Pouncing  upon  her  young  master's  tray,  she 
rushed  out  of  the  room — determined  to  claim  her 
rights.  Philip,  meanwhile,  threw  his  body  half  out 
of  the  window. 

"  Wren ! — I  say,  Wren !  Don't  you  go  over 
there!  Come  up  here  right  away.  I  tell  you  I 
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want  you !  '  he  shouted.  And  fierce  anger — at 
himself  as  well  as  Wren — for  had  not  he  also  for- 
gotten?— made  his  young  voice  stern  and  imperious. 

Wren  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  half- 
way to  the  Homestead — the  boy  could  see  him  dis- 
tinctly in  the  dying  daylight — and  putting  his  long, 
lean  hands  behind  his  huge  outstanding  ears,  he 
waved  them,  like  wings,  at  Philip.  This  perform- 
ance over,  he  coolly  resumed  his  way  to  the  scene 
of  the  festivities. 

"  For  Wren — Wren — to  go  there !  A  true-born 

Englishman.  When  he  knows — why. "  gasped 

Philip,  in  the  blankest  amazement.  Wren,  the 
patriotic — his  staunch  ally !  He  felt  bewildered. 

He  also  felt  ashamed  of  himself  and  Wren. 
He  wouldn't  look  again  at  the  fireworks — he 
wouldn't  listen  to  the  merry  shouts  and  laugh- 
ter. Hurriedly  he  stuffed  pillows  against  his 
ears. 

A  hand  upon  his  shoulder — there  stood  Wren. 
And  Philip  burst  out  in  a  storm  of  reproaches. 

The  Englishman  listened  in  silence.  Then,  lift- 
ing the  cushions  from  one  of  the  window  seats  and 
depositing  them  carefully  elsewhere,  he  established 
himself  on  the  bench,  folding  his  long  lanky  leg — 
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not  unlike  a  half-closed  jackknife — comfortably 
under  him;  and  keeping  one  eye  on  the  sparkling 
spectacle  still  going  on  at  the  Homestead. 

"  Now,  see  'ere,  Philup,"  he  remarked,  with  his 
usual  lofty  dignity,  when,  at  last,  the  boy's  breath 
gave  out  and  his  words  had  to  come  to  a  stop, 
"  you're  makin'  a  bloomin'  little  hiji't  of  yourself 
over  nothink.  I'm  a  Henglishman — an'  I'd  fight 
fer  'is  Majesty  King  Ed'ard — Gawd  bless  'im ! — to 
the  las'  drop  o'  me  blood.  But  *e  ain't  got  no 
quar'l  with  this  Hamerican  nation — not  'e.  'E 
likes  'em — 'e  does.  An'  'e'd  say — Vs  got  a  level 
'ead,  that  'e  'as — 'e'd  say,  *  Me  boy — you're  a 
bloomin'  little  jack '  " 

"  Wren — you're  a  turncoat !  You're  a  renegade 
— a  traitor !  '  cried  out  Philip — and  remembered 
how  Molly  had  said  those  very  words  to  him! 
"  You  never  talked  like  this  in  Canada !  You  al- 
ways stood  up  for  England " 

"  An'  so  Hi  would  now — but  who's  a-runnin' 
of  her  down?7  demanded  Wren,  with  unruffled 
calm.  "  Nobody.  Not  one  hobjectionable  word 
'ave  I  ever  'card  ennybody  round  'ere  remark 
against  Great  Britain.  In  fac',  I've  'card  praise — 
yes,"  firmly,  as  Philip  broke  in  with  a  hasty  con- 
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tradiction,  '  Hi  'avef  An'  as  to  this  'ere  celebra- 
tion " — Wren  waved  his  hand  toward  the  flaming 
pinwheel  on  the  opposite  lawn,  taking  a  good  look 
at  the  same  time — "  they've  a  jolly  good  right  to 

be  proud  of " 

"  Wren — stop  such  talk  this  minute!'  Philip 
sprang  up  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot.  "  Go  straight 
out  of  my  room !  I  won't  listen  to  another  word 
from  you  !  Go !  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  When  you 
know  that  these  colonies  rebelled — were  rebels — 
against  their  king!  And  for  you  to  say  they 
should  be  '  proud  '  of  that — shame  on  you  !  ' 

;  Keep  cool,  young  duffer !  '  advised  the  old 
servant,  still  calm  and  lofty.  "  To  speak  plain — 
you're  talkin'  rot!  All  that  'bout  rebellion  is  just 
poppycock !  An'  why  shouldn'  they  *  rebel ' — 
against  that  bloomin'  old  himbicile?  Fact,"  he  as- 
serted dispassionately,  at  Philip's  furious  denial. 
You've  got  a  lot  to  learn  yet,  me  infant.  'E  was 
balmy  on  the  top — was  George  Third.  Hevery- 
body  knows  'e  was  a  lunitic.  An'  when  'e  loaded 
'is  colonists  down  with  narsty,  onfair  taxes — why 
shouldn'  they  rebel?  They  was  Henglish,  too — 
an'  '  Britons  never  will  be  slaves  ' — be  they  'ere  or 
ennywhere  relse." 
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Philip  came  close  and  peered  incredulously  at 
Wren  in  the  soft  half  dark  of  the  room. 

"Look  here — have  you  been  drinking?'  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  You've  never — 
never — talked  about  England — and  America — like 
this  before!  " 

'  Hindeed  I  Allow  me  to  hinform  you,  Hi  don't 
never  hindulge  in  strong  drink,"  remarked  Wren, 
with  the  crushing  dignity  of  insulted  virtue,  and 
throwing  his  aitches  about  recklessly.  "  An'  has 
to  talkin'  like  this  before — Hi'm  a  person  wot 
doesn't  always  speak  all  that's  in  me  mind."  His 
tone  signified  that  this  was  a  distinct  loss  for  the 
world. 

'  Hi'll  tell  you  wot's  started  me  now,"  he  added, 
leaning  forward  and  slowly  shaking  a  finger  at  the 
boy.  "  This  ain't  me  first  visit  to  the  States. 
Hi've  been  'ere  before — New  York,  Bost'n — an' 
now  'ere.  And  I've  halmays  been  treated  decent. 
Hi  earned  me  money,  an'  been  paid  handsome. 
Nobody's  never  treated  me  ill.  Your  father  hany 
mother  are  Americans.  Your  father's  beamed  'is 
livin'  'ere  before  'e  went  to  Canada.  'E's  earnin' 
it  'ere  again — an'  a  good  one.  An'  /  don'  believe 
hin  abusin'  the  bridge  that  kerries  me  hover. 
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"  If  I  was  to  speak  hout  all  that's  in  me  mind, 
Philup,"  leaning  nearer,  Wren  dropped  his  voice  to 
an  impressive  whisper,  "  Hi'd  say  'twas  you  should 
be  ashamed — to  be  himpudent  to  your  parents — 
an'  sulkin'  in  'ere — when  you  should  be  hout 
there,"  a  backward  motion  of  his  thumb  indicated 

the  Homestead,  "  with  hall  the  rest " 

'Leave  the  room!     Leave!     Go!     Get  out — 
get  out! }    roared  Philip. 

He  flew  at  the  Englishman,  who  had  risen  to 
his  feet,  and  pushed  him  across  the  floor  and  out  of 
the  door — raining  futile  boyish  blows  upon  him, 
Wren  calmly  allowing  him  to  do  this. 

'  Don't  come  near  me  again — you  bad — wicked 
— creature!  "  panted  Philip. 

He  shut  his  door  with  a  Dang  that  shook  the 
house.  Tearing  off  his  clothes  in  a  violent  hurry, 
he  jumped  into  bed,  and  burying  his  head 
in  the  pillows,  to  shut  out  all  sounds,  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears — crying  and  sobbing  as  though 
his  heart  would  break. 

Bye  and  bye  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed.  He 
was  a  soldier — in  a  queer,  ragged  uniform,  like 
those  in  the  pictures  in  Molly's  hero  tales.  His 
gun,  too,  was  queer — and  he  was  aiming  at  a  short, 
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grotesque  figure  in  an  ermine  cloak.  It  wore  a 
dazzling  gold  crown,  set  rakishly  on  one  ear — and 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  crazy  Queen  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  His  bayonet  was  against  the 
figure's  breast — when,  lo!  the  face  changed.  It 
grew  heavy — a  curly  wig  came  under  the  crown, 
with  a  long  queue.  It  was  the  face  the  Mac- 
Loughlins  had  in  a  picture  hanging  in  one  of  their 
rooms — it  was  King  George  the  Third!  He  was 
aiming  to  kill  his  king! 

With  a  loud  cry  Philip  woke. 

The  scent  of  violets  was  near.  Mother  knelt 
beside  his  bed;  her  arms  went  around  him.  Her 
touch  gave  Philip  the  greatest  comfort.  He 
hugged  her  tight. 

"  Why,  Philip  Sidney — youVe  been  having  such 
a  nightmare!  Crying  out  and  thrashing  around 
your  bed !  "  the  little  mother  said,  rubbing  her  cool 
cheek  against  his  hot  face.  "  Did  you  think  I'd 
forgotten  you?  Well,  I  haven't — but  father 
thought  you  had  better  be  left  to  yourself  to-day. 
See,  I've  brought  you  a  fine  box  of  candies  from 
the  Park — just  the  kind  you  like.  And  I  missed 
you  every  minute  of  the  day !  We  did  have  such 
a  good  time!  And,  what  do  you  think?"  She 
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held  Philip  off,  as  far  as  his  clinging  arms  would 
permit,  to  look  into  his  face. 

"What  do  you  think  has  happened?'  she  re- 
peated gaily.  "  Your  father's  friend,  Captain  For- 
rester, is  here — in  this  house !  He  is  going  to  spend 
a  week  with  us.  Ah-ha!  I  thought  that  would 
wake  you  up !  " 


CHAPTER  IX 

SUGAR   LOAF   ISLAND 

MOLLY  ran  halfway  across  the  lawn  to  meet  Philip. 
A  smiling,  bright-faced  Philip  he  was  to-day — 
very  unlike  the  sulky  boy  who  had  poked  his  head 
out  of  the  Castle  window  yesterday  to  speak  to 
Molly. 

"Captain  Forrester's  at  our  house!  He's  a 
hero,  you  know.  He's  going  to  stay  a  week.  He's 
fine!  * '  Philip  said  eagerly. 

Molly  nodded.    Her  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"  We've  got  a  hero,  too,"  she  informed  him 
proudly.  "  He  came  last  evening — with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  uncle — who's  a  friend  of 
father.  He  and  Captain  Forrester  helped  us  set 
off  the  fireworks.  And  he  is  an  Englishman — and 
fought  in  the  Boer  war — and  won  a  V.  C. — 
and " 

*  An  Englishman — and  he  helped  set  off  your 

Fourth  of  July  fireworks?"  broke  in  Philip  in- 
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credulously,  as  she  paused  to  take  breath.  Was 
this  another  Englishman  like  Wren?  he  won- 
dered. 

1  Indeed  he  did.  And  we  had  a  glorious  time !  " 
replied  Molly  rapturously.  "  And,"  she  continued 
rapidly,  '  as  Secundus  said  this  morning — isn't  it 
sort  of  topsy-turvy  that  you  should  have  Captain 
Forrester  at  your  house — the  American,  you  know 
— and  we  the  Englishman?  Both  are  so  perfectly 
splendid  that  we  really  don't  know  which  we  like 
best.  Ours  is  Lieutenant  Vivian — John  Alexander 
Vivian.  Quite  a  mouthful,  isn't  it?  We  haven't 
seen  his  Victoria  Cross  yet — but  we  hope  to  soon. 
His  uncle  wrote  father  about  it.  He  and  Noel 
have  struck  up  a  great  friendship.  He  says  one  of 
his  brothers  had  just  such  an  accident — when  he 
was  a  boy.  So  he  understands  what  it  means — 
though  Noel  is  getting  well  fast!  "  she  hastened  to 
add,  with  a  reassuring  smile  at  Philip.  "  There 
they  all  are — on  the  piazza — and  Lieutenant 
Vivian.  Come  on  and  meet  him,  Philip." 

The  Homestead  young  people  were  on  the  lawn 
by  the  time  Molly  and  Philip  reached  them.  In 
their  midst  stood  the  English  guest — a  tall,  very 
slender,  unimposing-looking  man,  with  sleepy  eyes, 
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rather  a  bored  expression  and  manner,  and  close- 
cut,  smoothly  brushed  sandy  hair.  He  did  not  look 
at  all  heroic,  Philip  had  to  admit  to  himself.  Now 
Captain  Forrester  was  very  handsome. 

Noel  had  the  place  of  honour  beside  the  visitor; 
Lieutenant  Vivian's  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Molly's  twin. 

Noel  still  wore  the  deep  green  shade  over  his 
eyes;  but  to-day  it  was  a  light  burden,  for  it  had 
gained  him  especial  notice  from  this  soldier — as  it 
had  yesterday  from  Captain  Forrester.  To-day 
he  might  almost  have  been  persuaded  that  there 
were  compensations  for  every  ill.  There  was  a 
dash  of  colour  in  the  pale  cheek  that  showed  below 
the  shade.  And  the  boy's  lips  curved  pleasantly 
upward  at  the  corners. 

"  Awfully  glad  to  see  you  out  with  the  others, 
old  fellow !  ' '  whispered  Philip,  and — 

"  Bully  day,  isn't  it?  '  answered  Noel  cheerily, 
and  returned  warmly  the  pressure  of  Philip's 
hand. 

"  This  is  Philip  Sidney,  Lieutenant  Vivian,1' 
Molly  explained.  "  You  met  his  father  and  mother 
here  last  evening — don't  you  remember? — with 
Captain  Forrester.  Philip  is  English — so  he  is  par- 
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ticularly  glad  to  know  you,"  went  on  Molly  gen- 
erously, ignoring  Tertius'  scowl,  and  the  restrain- 
ing tug  that  Rob  gave  her  skirt. 

Lieutenant  Vivian  settled  his  monocle  well  in 
his  eye,  and  surveyed  Philip  as  he  shook  hands 
with  him. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  he  said,  rather  lazily.  "  But  I 
thought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  were  Americans. 
Are  they  not?" 

"  They  certainly  are !  ' '  chorused  the  boys,  grin- 
ning. 

'  But  I'm  English,"  Philip  said  firmly,  flushing 
deeply  under  the  gaze  of  that  one  eye. 

"  He  caught  the  disease  in  Canada  !  "  "  They 
laughed  at  him  for  being  an  American !  '  volun- 
teered two  boy  voices ;  which  Molly  and  Helen  cov- 
ered as  best  they  could  by  dashing  into  loud  admira- 
tion of  the  freshly  budding  crimson  rambler  on  the 
fence. 

A  faint  smile  stirred  the  visitor's  lips. 
;  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  a  countryman,"  he 
told  Philip  pleasantly.     "  Now,  shall  we  start?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  Primus. 

We're  going  to  show  Lieutenant  Vivian  over 
the  place,"  Jock  First  informed  Philip.    "  He  says 
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he  doesn't  mind  having  the  whole  clan  at  his  heels, 
so  you'd  better  come  along,  too." 

"  Yes,  do!  The  more  the  merrier!  "  murmured 
the  officer  politely. 

And  off  started  the  party — jostling,  crowding, 
treading  upon  one  another's  heels,  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  Homestead,  very  often  all  chatter- 
ing at  once ;  everybody  in  the  best  of  humour,  and 
enjoying  the  occasion  immensely. 

Down  the  steep  path,  shaded  by  the  tall  lilacs, 
they  went,  along  grandma  Moir's  narrow  covert 
walk,  which  was  now  a  delight  in  its  leafy  cool- 
ness, with  the  fragrance  of  sweet  peas  in  the  air, 
and  with  vivid  coloured,  spicy  nasturtiums  on 
either  side.  Next  came  the  orchard — and  then 
Valhalla.  A  call  was  made  upon  the  delicious  ox- 
heart  cherries  that  grew  back  of  the  barn;  and  all 
the  beauties  and  resources  of  the  meadow  and 
stream  were  pointed  out  and  expatiated  upon. 
Then  the  party  climbed  the  irregular  stone  steps 
in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  wended  their  way  to 
the  corner  under  the  wide-spreading  walnut,  where 
Romulus  still  held  his  abode. 

The  ancient  Roman  crawled  out  of  his  lair,  and, 
under  the  beguiling  influence  of  nuts  and  sweet 
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crackers,  danced,  waltzed,  and  put  his  clumsy  heels 
in  the  air,  for  Lieutenant  Vivian's-  benefit. 

It  was  while  the  bear  was  amusing  them  by  his 
antics,  that  Rob  pulled  Primus'  coat,  and  whis- 
pered hurriedly : 

"  Here  come  two  fellows.  Aren't  they  the  ones 
that  were  hanging  round  the  village  some  time 
ago?" 

"  That's  just  who  they  are !  What  do  they  want 
here?  '  Jock  Primus  said,  under  his  breath.  "  I'll 
ask  'em." 

"  I'll  come,  too,"  declared  Rob. 

But  before  the  boys  had  gone  two  yards  the 
strangers  were  with  them. 

"  What  do  you  want?  '  asked  Primus,  his  boy- 
ish voice  crisp  and  stern. 

"  That's  who  we  want,"  the  foremost  man  an- 
swered, pointing  to  Romulus,  who  was  jigging 
slowly  and  solemnly  for  a  cracker.  We're  cirkis 
men — and  we  heerd  you'd  foun'  the  bear  we're 
after." 

"  My  father  wrote  to  the  circus  company,  soon 
after  we  found  the  bear — telling  them  we  had  him 
here,  and  he  hasn't,  yet,  heard  one  word  from 
them.  You'll  have  to  prove  that  you're  entitled 
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to  take  the  animal,  or  my  father  will  never  let  you 
have  him,"  Jock  Primus  said  decidedly.  "  Rob, 
run  and  tell  father " 

"  You  needn't  be  in  any  hurry — I  ain't  goin'  to 
take  'im  to-day,"  broke  in  the  man.  '  An'  I've  got 
a  written  order  from  the  cirkis  manager — to  prove 
he  sent  me."  He  drew  out  and  showed  Primus  his 
order. 

"  It  reads  all  right,"  the  latter  said,  after  look- 
ing carefully  over  it.  "  Signed  by  the  circus  com- 
pany that  gave  the  show  here.  But  how  do  I  know 
you're  the  Amos  Reed  mentioned  here? ' 

Both  men  laughed. 

"  I'll  show  ye,"  Amos  said,  chuckling. 

Drawing  out  a  dingy  red  bandanna  handker- 
chief, he  made  it  into  a  ball  and  tossed  it  lightly 
over  the  wire  netting  into  the  bear's  pen. 

"  Now  do  the  trick,  Rommy — do  it  good,"  he 
called. 

With  a  low  roar  of  unmistakable  joy  the  ancient 
Roman  sat  up  and  waved  his  huge  paws  behind  the 
netting,  then  paddled  quickly  after  the  handker- 
chief. Deliberately,  and  so  clumsily  that  every- 
body laughed,  he  began  a  series  of  somersaults, 
tossing  up  the  bandanna  at  every  upward  roll,  until 
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he  reached  the  place,  across  his  pen,  where  stood 
the  man  called  Amos.  There  Rommy  tried  to 
thrust  the  handkerchief  through  the  wire,  uttering 
little  roars  of  pleasure. 

"  He's  used  to  puttin'  it  through  bars.  We  don' 
never  have  no  nettin'  roun'  him/'  explained  the 
other  man.  "  He's  as  gentle  as  a  kitten  !  You 
ain't  never  seen  no  other  —  er  —  animiles  strayin' 
roun'  here  —  have  ye?  "  he  added,  in  rather  an  anx- 
ious undertone  to  Primus. 

no  -  '  answered  Jock  Primus  absently; 


he  was  trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  listen  to  a  re- 
mark that  Lieutenant  Vivian  was  making  to  him. 

"What  kind  of  animals?  Lost  some  more  of 
them?'  counter-questioned  Tertius  sharply;  and 
"How's  Jim?  He'd  be  a  corker  to  get  loose  — 
wouldn't  he  —  eh?  "  Rob  said.  The  remarks  were 
made  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

"  We  lost  —  a  couple  of  performin'  dorgs  —  and 
—  this  bear,"  the  second  man  replied,  to  Tertius; 
Rob's  question  remained  unanswered.  Is  he 
quiet  —  like  this  —  all  the  time?  Don'  he  never  sit 
up  —  an'  roar  —  like  he  was  —  er  —  well  —  callin'  to 
some  other  —  animile?'  he  as1  :d,  so  earnestly  that 
Ewen  said  quickly: 
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"  What  other  animal  would  he  call  to — unless 
'twas  another  bear?  You  didn't  lose  the  savage 
one,  too — Jim — did  you?  ' 

"Oh,  that  would  be  awful!  Oh,  dear — oh, 
dear — I  hope  not !  '  cried  out  Helen  and  Margie 
nervously. 

'  /  heard  a  roar  one  night  that  was  exactly  like 
this  bear's  roar,"  put  in  Philip  eagerly.  "  And  I 
thought  I  saw  something  dark  moving  down  here, 
in  the  meadow — like  a  bear.  We  rushed  out  and 
hunted  all  round  right  away.  But  Rommy  was 
safe  in  his  cage — and  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  any 
other  bear — or  animal — to  be  found  anywhere. 
Did  you  mean  another  bear?  ' 

'  Did  you  ?  '  enquired  Molly,  fixing  her  bright 
eyes  upon  Amos. 

"  There  are  children  in  this  village.  If  there  is 
a  savage  bear  lurking  around  here,  you  ought  to 
tell  of  it,"  Secundus  said,  in  his  slow,  impressive 
manner.  "  You  could  be  punished  by  law,  you 
know,  for  not  warning  the  public — so  people  could 
guard  against  danger " 

"  Oh — this  here  fellow's  a  regular  fool!  "  broke 
in  Amos  angrily,  giving  his  companion  a  rough 
push  from  him.  "  He  ain't  got  sense  enough  to 
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las'  'm  over  night.  When  /  come  an'  tell  you  a 
savage  bear's  a-rampin'  roun'  these  parts — then  it's 
time  to  git  skeered.  An'  /  ain't  told  ye  nothin' 
like  that.  Please  tell  your  father,"  he  added,  in 
a  very  much  milder  tone,  addressing  Primus,  "  that 
I'll  be  back  in — mebbe  a  few  days — mebbe  a  few 
weeks — to  take  Rommy  away.  One  er  the  cirkis 
firm'll  come  with  me;  an'  we'll  mek  it  all  right " — 
his  tone  grew  important — "  fer  any  expense  the 
bear's  put  'im  to.  Them  performin'  dorgs  is  what 
I'm  after,"  he  said  emphatically.  "  You  ain't  seen 
'em,  I  s'pose?  No?  Too  bad!  Well — there's 
no  use  me  lingerin'.  Come  along,  Simeon !  Good- 
mornin' !  ' 

He  lifted  his  weather-beaten  derby,  the  other 
man  followed  his  example,  in  sullen  fashion,  and 
the  two  went  their  way. 

'  Seems  to  me  that's  an  awfully  fishy  story !  I 
don't  know  whether  to  believe  that  fellow  or  not," 
Primus  said  uneasily.  And  immediately  every  voice 
was  uplifted,  except  that  of  the  visitor,  who,  with 
amusement  in  his  sleepy  eyes,  listened  while  the 
young  people  suggested,  argued,  or  got  nervous 
over  the  possible — or  impossible — danger,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  natures. 
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"  Human  nature  is  the  same,  the  world  over," 
he  reflected,  with  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  own 
childish  squabbles,  as  one  of  a  large  family. 
"  Why  not  tell  your  father?  He  will  be  the  best 
judge  of  any  danger,"  he  said  aloud. 

This  was  done;  and  when,  after  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  story,  Mr.  Moir  decided  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  the  young  people  put 
the  matter  out  of  their  mind,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  week  that  followed. 

And  what  a  week  that  was !  As  Noel  remarked, 
with  enthusiasm,  "  Each  day  just  packed  full  of 
pleasure !  And  in  the  company  of  two  heroes  from 
early  morn  till  bedtime !  Show  me  the  fellow  that 
can  beat  that !  '  Certainly  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  him. 

Captain  Forrester  and  Lieutenant  Vivian  grew 
very  friendly;  the  American — warm-hearted, 
merry,  brown-eyed,  and  irresistible — drawing  the 
colder  Englishman  out  of  his  reserve,  and  making 
him  talk  on  subjects  that  usually  he  would  have 
refused  to  allude  to.  The  fathers  of  the  respective 
Moir  and  Sidney  families  took  a  much-needed  holi- 
day from  business  for  that  week.  The  mothers, 
besides  being  their  most  agreeable  selves,  made 
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sandwiches  and  packed  innumerable  baskets  of 
good  things  edible,  which  were  devoured,  with 
splendid  appetites,  on  the  delightful  expeditions 
that  took  place  almost  every  day,  the  parties  trav- 
elling in  the  big  stage  and  the  automobile. 

To  Clifton  Park,  to  Hinsboro,  West  Point,  to 
New  York,  they  went — to  the  latter  one  cool  day, 
to  show  the  English  guest  the  sights  of  the  metropo- 
lis; a  whole  day  exploring  the  wonders  of  the 
woods ;  not  to  dwell  upon  those  unforgettable  even- 
ings spent  at  the  Castle  and  the  Homestead,  sitting 
on  piazza  and  steps,  and  always,  with  talk  going 
on  of  just  the  kind  that  all  boys,  and  most  girls, 
delight  to  hear. 

To  hold  the  little  iron  medal  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  in  one's  hands;  to  hear  the  owner  of  it  tell 
of  burning  days  and  sleepless  nights  spent  on  battle- 
fields and  the  bare  veldts  of  Africa,  or  in  fever- 
stricken  Ladysmith.  To  sit  beside  the  big,  mag- 
netic, brown-eyed  sailorman,  and  listen,  with  thrill- 
ing interest,  to  the  sea  tales  he  was  persuaded  to 
tell — of  others'  valour — and  to  know,  as  they  did, 
that  he  himself  had  led  a  forlorn  hope — and  ac- 
complished a  deed  as  heroic  as  was  that  of  Deca- 
tur!  And  when — once  in  a  great  while — the  he- 
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roes  were  induced  to  speak  of  their  own  doings — 
ah,  what  pleasures  in  all  the  world  could  equal  these 
enjoyments ! 

'  I  think  this  week  has  been  the  very  happiest 
one  I  ever  spent  in  all  my  life !  '  Philip  confided 
to  Molly,  sure  that  she  would  agree  with  him.  As 
indeed  she  promptly  did. 

They're  both  so  fascinating — so  perfectly 
splendid — that  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  which  I 
like  best — eh?'  she  said.  "They" — she  hesi- 
tated, then  went  on — "  they  don't  quarrel — about 
England  and  America,"  she  said. 

Philip  coloured  up.  "  No — no "  he  an- 
swered, in  a  meek,  thoughtful  manner  that  sur- 
prised Molly  when  she  remembered  it  afterward. 

In  these  days  the  girls  registered  a  silent  deter- 
mination to  marry  none  but  officers  in  the  army  or 
navy.  And  the  boys  seriously  considered  the  re- 
quirements for  entering  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 
Noel  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  Dr.  Stevens,  and 
ask  anxiously  whether  the  accident  to  his  eyes 
would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  his  entering  the 
navy.  The  doctor's  answer  that  it  would  not  was 
a  great  relief  to  his  mind. 

In  the  enjoyment  and  new  thoughts  brought  by 
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this  rare  companionship,  the  painful  incidents  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  retreated  into  the  background  of 
Philip's  mind;  and  Wren  was  restored  to  a  certain 
kind  of  favour. 

Wren,  however,  being  rather  an  irrepressible 
person,  would  not  "  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

'  I'm  not  the  only  one  wot  talks  sense  about  the 
Henglish  and  Americans,"  he  remarked  grandilo- 
quently, one  afternoon,  while  assisting  Philip  to 
dress  for  dinner.  "  This  blessed  harft'noon — 
didn't  I  'ear  Leftenant  Vivian  talkin'  to  Cap'n 
Forrester — hall  about — now — that  'ere  place — ah ! 
— Valley  Forge  an'  them  times.  An'  wot  did  'e 
say?'  Wren  waved  a  lean  finger  at  his  young 
master.  "  Sez  'e,  *  Before  I  come  over  I'd  'a'  been 
'elpin'  me  uncle  with  'is  book — getherin'  his  hin- 
formation  fer  'is  American  'Istory  wot  Vs  writin'. 
An','  sez  'e,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  as  those 
'ere  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  'ad  grit  as  couldn't 
be  beat.  An','  sez  'e,  *  Washington  beat  'Owe 
'ollow — as  a  general.'  Now — that's  wot  a  haris- 
tocratic  Henglish  hofficer  says.  I  an'  'e  agrees — 
on  that  'ere  question !  '  Wren  finished  with  im- 
pressive loftiness. 

"  Oh,  rubbish !    Look  out  or  you'll  die  of  swelled 
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head!    Take  that — for  tag!  "  cried  Philip  merrily. 

He  gave  Wren  a  smack  on  the  shoulder,  then 
dashed  out  of  the  room  before  the  old  servant 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise  that  his  remarks 
were  so  quietly  accepted.  The  boy  was  too  happy 
these  days  to  take  up  the  discussion  that  lay  so  near 
his  heart. 

Time,  be  it  grave  or  gay,  has  still  the  imperative 
fashion  of  moving  on.  And,  though  the  young 
people  would  gladly  have  delayed  it,  the  last  day 
of  the  stay  of  the  two  heroes  in  Hazelton  came 
only  too  soon. 

As  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  father  Moir  had 
a  touch  of  gout  in  his  heel  that  day,  and,  to  the 
regret  of  all,  had  to  remain  at  home,  with  his  foot 
up  on  a  cushion,  and  swathed  in  bandages.  Mrs. 
Moir  refused  to  leave  him;  so  Mrs.  Sidney  agreed, 
as  she  said,  to  "  mother  "  the  large  party. 

As  the  heroes  had  decided  to  leave  Hazelton  on 
the  5  155  P.M.  train,  the  expedition  was  to  be  near 
home  to-day. 

In  the  widest  part  of  Hazelton  Lake  arose  a 
high,  odd-shaped  island.  It  was  conical  in  shape, 
deserving  its  name  of  Sugar  Loaf.  Except  for  a 
small  clearing,  where  boats  landed,  and  for  a  nar- 
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row  path  which  wound  up  the  hill,  the  island  was 
thickly  wooded,  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  its 
summit,  where  was  another  open  space. 

And  from  this  hilltop  could  be  obtained  a  wide 
view — across  the  lake  waters,  placid  to-day,  and 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  bounded  the  eastern 
side  of  Hazelton  Lake,  to  the  broad  blue  Hudson 
beyond,  flashing  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  lake  lay  the  village,  docks, 
boats,  etc.,  of  Hazelton. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  everybody  in  the  best  of 
good  spirits.  The  party  of  eighteen  went  over  in 
two  of  Dave's  yachts,  the  Carrier  Dove  and  the 
Water  Nymph,  Captain  Forrester  acting  as  skipper 
of  one  and  Mr.  Sidney  of  the  other.  The  Fic- 
toria-Columbus  also  went  over — attached  to  a  long 
rope  from  the  stern  of  the  Carrier  Dove.  Her 
owners  had  proposed  to  row  to  the  island  in  her. 
But  cruel  parents — who  will  get  nervous ! — nipped 
this  youthful  project  in  the  bud;  simply  because  the 
lake,  at  this  point,  was  wide  and  the  current  a  little 
strong.  Permission,  however,  had  been  granted  for 
the  boys  to  use  their  boat  in  the  narrower  channel 
between  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  eastern  strip  of  land. 
So  the  Victoria-Columbus  went  to  the  picnic. 
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The  wind  being  favourable,  the  sail  across  the 
lake  was  delightful.  The  yachts  were  made  fast 
to  the  posts  of  the  rough  little  landing  place,  and 
her  living  freight  discharged.  Then  the  proces- 
sion started,  at  the  pace  that  suited  each  individual, 
up  the  path,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  trail, 
so  narrow  was  it. 

Luncheon  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  hilltop,  so  each 
person  took  charge  of  a  package,  box,  or  basket — 
Wren  carrying  two  baskets,  slung  on  a  pole  across 
his  angular,  wiry  shoulders. 

'  It's  partly  the  tea  han'  lemonade,  mum.  I 
wouldn'  trust  it  to  henny  o'  them  feather-brained 
youngsters,"  he  remarked,  when  Mrs.  Sidney  sug- 
gested that  he  should  share  his  load  with  some  one. 

The  climb  up  Sugar  Loaf,  though  interspersed 
with  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  was  steep,  long, 
and  hot,  and  arrival  at  the  summit  was  a  distinct 
relief  to  all. 

Here  some  public-minded  individual  had  pro- 
vided a  couple  of  primitive  benches.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  clearing  stood  a  rough  but  sturdy 
flagstaff.  It  was  an  old-established  rule  that  picnic 
parties,  while  on  Sugar  Loaf,  should  fly  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  This  was  a  signal  that  the  island  was 
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occupied — as  the  small  space  there  forbade  more 
than  one  party  at  a  time. 

Therefore,  while  Mrs.  Sidney,  Effie,  and  Wren 
gathered  together  and  unpacked  the  edibles,  and 
Primus,  Molly,  and  Noel — with  a  faithful  contin- 
gent of  friends  and  relatives  at  their  heels — 
pointed  out  to  the  distinguished  visitors  the  beau- 
ties of  the  view,  two  of  the  Homestead  boys  hoisted 
Old  Glory  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole  and  flung  the 
rich  colours  to  the  breeze. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  hill  an  irregular  semi- 
circle of  alders  and  pin-oaks  hid  Hazelton  from 
sight,  and  afforded  a  pleasant  shade  from  the  hot 
sun.  Here  the  cloth  was  laid  and  luncheon  spread. 
And,  of  course,  everybody  was  ready  to  fall  to,  for 
nothing  gives  one  so  keen  an  appetite  as  a  picnic. 
And  the  baskets,  boxes,  and  bundles  had  turned  out 
some  things  well  worth  eating. 

That  was  a  very  jolly  meal.  Such  witty  and 
amusing  remarks  were  made;  and  such  capital 
stories  told,  that  the  time  fairly  flew  by  on  wings, 
and  old  Sol  had  begun  to  take  his  westward  slant 
before  any  one  realised  that  it  was  at  all  proper 
for  him  to  do  so. 

Luncheon  over,  the  older  members  of  the  party 
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sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  chatting;  while  the 
majority  of  the  younger  ones  dispersed  according 
to  their  pleasure. 

To  some  this  meant  tramping  down  the  hill  and 
rowing  in  the  Victoria-Columbus.  To  others  it 
meant  quoits,  games,  and  throwing  stones  at  a 
mark.  These  last  amusements,  however,  came  to 
an  abrupt  and  willing  end,  when  Noel  appeared, 
treading  cautiously,  with  arms  extended  before  him 
to  protect  his  still  shaded  eyes  from  contact  with 
rough  brambles  and  out-springing  branches,  and 
excitedly  announced: 

'  Come  quickly,  all  of  you — if  you  want  to  hear. 
They've  started  to  tell  about  war!  It's  the  last 
day,  you  know.  But  come  quietly." 

"Hoopla!"  cried  Molly  gleefully.  "  You  are 
a  dear,  to  come  and  call  us ! '  She  dashed  to  her 
twin's  side.  "  Tertius  and  Justin  and  Rob  would 
go  rowing.  Now,  won't  they  be  sorry,  though — to 
miss  this !  ' 

"  Glad  /  didn't  go !  "  Philip  said  fervently. 

"  Now,  go  up  quietly — sort  of  slide  in.  Or 
they'll  think  the  whole  world's  coming — and  stop 
talking,"  advised  Noel,  who  lately  had  been  study- 
ing the  characteristics  of  heroes. 
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So,  noiselessly  as  possible,  the  boys  and  girls  stole 
into  the  little  clearing;  and  soon  they  were  listen- 
ing with  all  their  ears. 

"  It  seems  to  me — one  doesn't  think  of  anything 
at  such  a  time — no  preconcerted  action,  I  mean. 
Blind  primitive  instinct  carries  one  along,"  the 
English  officer  was  saying.  He  sat  on  the  ground, 
his  body  bent  a  little  toward  Mrs.  Sidney,  who  held 
the  Victoria  Cross  on  the  palm  of  one  plump  little 
hand. 

"  You  rescued  some  one  ?  Oh — please — do — tell 
us  about  it !  '  Molly  said  softly,  imploringly, 
breaking  the  silence  that  followed  the  English- 
man's words. 

The  two  heroes  looked  into  each  other's  faces. 
Captain  Forrester  shifted  Ladybird  to  his  other 
knee  and  leaned  impulsively  toward  the  English- 
man. 

"  We  part  to-morrow — we  may  not  meet  again 
this  side  eternity:  Tell  us  how  it  happened,"  he 
urged,  in  his  genial,  compelling  manner. 

"  A-a-h !  "  breathed  Noel  delightedly ;  and  Philip 
hugged  his  knees  comfortably.  It  was  coming — 
the  story  they  all  wanted  so  much  to  hear! 

There  is  really  very  little  to  tell,"  the  winner 
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of  the  V.  C.  said  diffidently,  adding,  in  a  slow, 
reminiscent  voice,  'Twas  a  red-hot  day — awful, 
even  for  South  Africa.  Not  a  breath  of  air — the 
sun  scorching  mercilessly — the  veldt  baked  and 
slippery — dry  cracks  in  the  earth  in  every  direction. 
That  made  moving  about  difficult.  We'd  been 
fighting  pretty  nearly  all  day.  We'd  driven  the 
enemy  down  the  hill- -rolled  'em  down — thrust  'em 
down — at  least  some  of  them!  But  they  weren't 
the  kind  to  stay  down.  Boers  and  Britons  have 
at  least  one  quality  alike-  A  faint  smile 

touched  the  officer's  lips.  "  Those  fellows  never 
know  when  they  are  beaten!  Rather  tiresome, 
sometimes.  Our  men  had  had  a  long  march — 
before  the  fighting  began — and  rations  'd  been — 
well — not  so  full  as  usual.  But  that  couldn't 
quench  the  valour  of  our  Tommies.  Empty  or  full 
— they  fought  that  day  like — like  Englishmen ! ' 

Sudden  honest  pride  warmed  the  cold,  quiet 
voice,  and  brought  a  quick  nod  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding from  the  other  hero. 

"  My  horse  went  down — the  third  that  had  been 
killed  under  me — in  that  engagement.  I  pitched 
over  his  head — plump  upon  two  wounded  men — 
that  were  fighting  on  the  ground.  *  Look  out,  sir — 
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he'll  do  you !  '  one  cried  out  quickly.  He  was  one 
of  our  men.  I  barely  warded  off  the  blow  the  other 
poor  beggar  aimed  at  me.  Had  it  reached  its  mark 
— that  would  Ve  been  the  last  of  me.  A  Boer — 
an  ugly-looking  specimen.  And  he  jabbed  at  me 
with  the  bayonet  end  of  his  broken  gun.  I  had  to 
wrest  it  from  him — and  he  sank  back  uncon- 


scious. 

U    t    1 


E's  fightin',  but  'e's  out  of  his  'ead,  sir/ 
Tommy  said.     '  'E's  been  talkin'  wild ' 


U     i 


See  here,'  I  said — I'd  been  taking  in  his  con- 
dition; he  was  a  splendid,  open-faced  young  giant, 
'  you're  not  so  badly  wounded.  If  we  could  get 

you  to  the  hospital  tent '    The  hope  that  sprang 

into  that  poor  chap's  eyes  settled,  for  me,  what  I 
should  do. 

"  *  Ah,  sir,'  he  said  eagerly,  'if  I  only  could! 
Not  so  much  for  myself,  sir — but  there's  an  old 
mother  at  home — in  England.  She'd  break  'er 

'eart — if  I  was  took ' 

Just  then  that  Boer  beggar  woke  up,  and  began 
hitting  out  in  every  direction,  with  a  stream  of  wild 
talk.  I  couldn't  make  out  a  word — but  Tommy 
did. 

1  Best  put  me  down,  sir,'  said  Tommy — I'd 
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got  him  on  my  back-  'and  tike  'im — will  ye? 
There's  only  mother  for  me — an'  'e's  got  a  missus 
'n'  three  little  kiddies.  'E's  ravin'  about  the  biby 
— the  little  uns.  They'll  starve,  'e  says.  Tike  'im 
—I'll  wait,  sir— I'll  wait '  " 

Lieutenant  Vivian  paused,  settled  his  glass  firmly 
in  his  eye,  and  gazed  absently  upon  the  lovely  Hud- 
son River  spread  out  before  Sugar  Loaf. 

"Oh,  did  he  wait?  Did  you  let  him  wait?'* 
asked  Molly  breathlessly,  voicing  the  eager  ques- 
tion that  was  in  the  mind  of  each  listener. 

"No!"  The  cold,  light-blue  eyes  came  back 
from  the  distant  scene,  the  quiet  voice  again  took 
up  the  story,  "  I  did  not  allow  him  to  wait.  I  car- 
ried Tommy  to  shelter.  Then,  after  a  while,  when 
the  engagement  brought  me  again  to  that  spot — 
the  hottest  fighting  continued  right  there — I 
thought  of  that  other  fellow.  He  was  still  alive 
— but  crazy  with  delirium.  I  did  what  I  could  for 
him " 

"You    took    him    away — under    heavy    fire!' 
"Were    you    wounded?"     "You    took    two    of 
them?'    chorused  the  listeners. 

"  On  the  way  with  Tommy — I  lost  my  cap — a 
shot  carried  it  off,"  the  officer  said,  with  a  sudden 
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diffidence.  Then  his  eyes  lighted  up.  "  Shots 
whistled — bayonets  flashed — on  every  side  were  the 
groans  and  cries  of  the  wounded — horses  screamed 
in  death  agony — the  roar  and  rattle  and  din  were 
terrific.  Neither  Tommy  nor  I  was  struck — on 
our  way  across  the  field.  I  left  him  in  hos- 
pital .  .  .  There  was  a  short  struggle  in  my 
mind  when  I  came  across  that  other  poor  beggar 
again.  I  wouldn't  have  given  another  thought  to 
him,"  the  Englishman  said,  with  calm  honesty; 
1  any  number  of  the  poor  fellows — our  own  men — 
that  lay  dying  on  the  burning  veldt,  had  wives  and 
children — to  suffer  from  their  loss.  But — as  I 
started  to  go  off  with  Tommy — the  Boer  sat  up — 
calling  out — something  that  sounded  like  '  Marta.' 
It  was  a  woman's  name.  He  was  crazy — delirious 
— from  his  wound — and  he  tore  his  shirt  collar 
open.  On  a  string  tied  round  his  swarthy  neck — 
was  a  battered  square  of  tin — or  brass — holding 
in  it  a  baby's  face.  A  round,  brown — laughing 
little  duffer!  That — and  Tommy — made  me  risk 
my  life  for  that  fellow.  And  he  fought  me  every 
step  of  the  way !  "  The  V.  C.  finished  with  a  low 
laugh  of  amusement. 

"  Weren't  you  hurt  that  time,  either?  "     "  Did 
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they  both  get  well?'  asked  Molly  and  Philip  in 
the  same  eager  breath. 

"  Just  before  I  reached  the  tent — I  was — 
struck,"  the  hero  said  reluctantly.  '  But  we  were 
near  enough  to  be  hauled  into  safety."  He  paused; 
then  added  very  quietly :  "  When  I  came  out  of  hos- 
pital— some  weeks  later — I  made  enquiries:  The 
Boer  got  well.  Later  on  he  was  exchanged — and 
went,  I  presume,  to  his  missus  and  the  kiddies. 
Tommy " — a  slight  hoarseness  came  into  the 
speaker's  throat — "  Tommy — died  the  morning 
after  the  fight.  I  took  his  things  to  his  old  mother 
— and  told  her  of  him — when  I  reached  England. 

"  I  tell  you !  "  The  sudden,  intense  feeling  that 
shook  Lieutenant  Vivian's  voice  astonished  his  audi- 
ence. "If  Tommy  had  lived — I  would  have  peti- 
tioned the  Queen — to  give  him  this  cross,"  he 
touched  his  V.  C.  "He  was  the  hero!  For — the 
black  beggar  told  it  himself — afterward — Tommy 
was  willing  to  give  him  first  chance  at  hospital — 
and  it  was  he — that  Boer — who  in  the  fight  on  the 
ground  had  given  Tommy  his  death  wound.  And 
Tommy  knew  that! } 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Mrs.  Sidney  and  the 
girls  had  tears  in  their  eyes;  the  boys  were  con- 
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scious  of  their  throats,  and  trying  to  look  indif- 
ferent. Wren  had  retired  behind  a  tree — that  any 
emotion  on  his  part  might  pass  unobserved. 

'  A  man  can  do  no  more  than  this,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend  ' — how  much  more  for 
an  enemy!  '  Captain  Forrester  said  softly;  adding 
warmly,  '  Lieutenant  Vivian,  I  thank  you  for  tell- 
ing us  that  story.  And  I  am  glad  it  was  told  under 
the  shadow  of  Old  Glory."  He  motioned  to  the 
flag  flying  above  their  heads,  against  the  pole  of 
which  the  English  officer  leaned. 

"  Oh — let's  do  something!  "  begged  Molly,  with 
enthusiasm.  And  springing  to  his  feet,  Noel  waved 
his  arms,  and  cried  out : 

Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  our  two  heroes!  " 

In  an  instant  everybody  was  standing.  And  the 
way  those  cheers  rang  out  made  Philip  feel  thrills 
up  and  down  his  spine. 

"  This  has  been  an  ideal  day,"  Lieutenant 
Vivian  said  earnestly,  when  the  party  had  quieted 
down.  '  It  will  always  stand  out  preeminent  in 
my  treasured  collection  of  pleasant  memories." 

Then  it  was  time  to  start  for  the  return  trip  to 
Hazelton.  The  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  hur- 
riedly the  party  gathered  together  its  belongings 
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and  took  up  a  line  of  march  for  the  boats,  Mr. 
Sidney  leading. 

But  very  soon  a  call  came  from  some  one  far- 
ther down  the  hill,  and  was  repeated  on  to  those 
above  by  vigorous  young  lungs. 

"  Those  boys — Tertius — Rob — Justin — Ve  gone 
off  with  the  Carrier  Dove.  They  shouldn't  have — 
but  they've  done  it."  This  was  the  message: 
"  Mr.  Sidney  says  to  run  up  the  flag  again — and 
signal  with  it  several  times.  That'll  bring  the 
boys." 

As  it  happened,  the  English  visitor  and  Philip 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  and,  there- 
fore, were  nearest  the  hilltop.  The  flag  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached  Lieutenant 
Vivian. 

"  Take  it  along,  up  to  the  flagstaff — to  save  time. 
I'm  coming  fast  as  possible — to  hoist  it !  '  called 
Jock  the  First.  And  that  message  was  also  passed 
on. 

A  few  steps  retraced,  and  the  Englishman  was 
again  upon  the  hilltop. 

"  Here,  Philip,  take  hold.  We'll  shake  the  folds 
out — and  get  the  flag  ready  to  send  up,"  he  said. 

The  boy  sprang  forward,  his  hands  eagerly  ex- 
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tended  to  receive  Old  Glory.  Then,  as  quickly,  he 
drew  back,  catching  his  hands  tightly  together  be- 
hind his  back. 

'I  can't!  They  won't  let  me  touch  it!"  he 
said,  colouring  high,  shame  and  distress  on  his 
handsome  boyish  face. 

What  does  this  mean?'  exclaimed  the  Eng- 
lishman, in  surprise.  Then,  "  What  did  you  do,  to 
deserve  this?  "  he  asked  shrewdly. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  but  honestly,  Philip  told 
of  his  treatment  of  the  American  flag  the  night  of 
the  fair.  He  felt  a  curious  relief  in  telling  this  man 
of  it. 

You  offered  such  an  insult  to  this  flag!  "  Lieu- 
tenant Vivian  exclaimed  incredulously.  The  gaze 
of  that  cold  blue  eye,  through  the  monocle,  brought 
scorching  blushes  upon  the  boy's  cheeks,  and  a  new, 
most  unhappy  and  overwhelming  sense  of  shame 
into  his  soul. 

Voices  were  heard ;  the  boys  were  near. 
'  But — but — shouldn't  this  country  belong  to 
England?  Isn't  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman than  an  American?"  asked  Philip,  rush- 
ing his  words  out — most  anxious  for  a  reply  before 
the  boys  appeared.  "  Oh,  do  tell  me !  " 
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A  faint,  sarcastic  smile  flitted  across  the  officer's 
lips. 

"  As  to  this  country  belonging  to  England — all 
that  is  simply  ancient  history,"  he  said.  Somehow 
his  tone  stung  Philip.  "  We  deserved  to  lose  these 
colonies.  Every  intelligent  Englishman  knows 
that.  Your  other  question  strikes  me  as  too  per- 
sonal for  me  to  answer,  Philip.  I  have  many  warm 
friends  who  are  Americans.  I  have  received  noth- 
ing but  the  greatest  kindness  here.  I  admire  the 
American  nation.  Were  I  not  an  Englishman — I 
should  choose  to  be  an  American.  You  were  born 
an  American,"  again  something  in  his  voice  stung 
Philip;  "  how  can  you  fail  to  be  proud  of  that  fact 
— particularly  when  you  have  Captain  Charles  For- 
rester for  a  countryman " 

"  Don't  tell  him  about  me!  Oh,  please,  please 
don't  tell  him !  "  broke  in  Philip  hurriedly,  in  an 
agony  of  pleading. 

The  next  minute  the  boys  were  on  the  spot — 
Primus  and  Ewen,  panting  from  their  race  up  the 
hill. 

"  Did  you ?  "  began  Ewen  fiercely,  glancing 

from  Philip's  agitated  face  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 
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"No,  I  didn't!  I  never  touched  it!"  Philip 
said  vehemently,  answering  the  unfinished  ques- 
tion. 

His  heart  was  sore.  A  feeling  of  intense  depres- 
sion, and,  as  well,  another  feeing — of  remorse — 
for  which,  however,  as  yet,  he  had  no  name,  made 
him  more  unhappy  this  lovely  afternoon  than  he 
had  ever  been  before  in  all  his  young  life. 

Up  went  the  flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole;  and 
the  signaling  continued  until  the  cry,  forwarded 
by  different  members  of  the  party  stationed  along 
the  hill  path,  told  of  the  return  of  the  naughty 
three  who  had  gone  off  with  the  Carrier  Dove. 
Then  the  flag  was  again  hauled  down,  and  a  final 
good-bye  said  to  the  hilltop  of  Sugar  Loaf. 

Philip  trod  the  narrow  path  with  lagging  feet. 
He  felt  very  lonely  and  sad  until,  about  halfway 
down  the  hill,  a  cheery  shout  came  ringing  up. 

"  Philip  Sidney  up  there?  "  called  Captain  For- 
rester. '  Come  on  down,  my  boy,"  he  added. 
"  The  path  is  a  little  wider  here.  Come  walk  with 
me!" 

Philip's  heavy  heart  gave  a  leap  of  joy. 

"  I  love  him !  ' '  went  in  a  rush  of  boyish  adora- 
tion through  his  mind. 
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And  bounding  down  the  steep  trail  to  the  Amer- 
ican officer's  side,  the  boy,  with  infinite  content, 
slipped  his  hand  into  the  friendly  clasp  of  the  big, 
brown-eyed  man. 


CHAPTER  X 

MOLLY'S  CHARGE 

IT  was  at  the  station,  as  he  was  about  to  step  on  the 
train,  that  Captain  Forrester  suddenly  stopped 
short.  Hastily  he  searched  his  pockets ;  unsnapped 
the  suit  case  he  carried  and  rummaged  in  it,  an 
expression  of  distress  on  his  face. 

"  Lost  anything?  Can  we  help  find  it?  "  eagerly 
asked  Molly  and  Philip,  who  were  standing  close 
by  him. 

"Come  on,  Forrester!"  and  "All  aboard!" 
called  Lieutenant  Vivian  and  the  guard. 

"  I've  left  my  pocket  notebook — forgotten  it!  1 
the  American  officer  said  hurriedly.  "  I  think  it  is  at 
your  house,"  he  told  Molly.  "  I  remember  looking 
at  it  there — in  conversation  with  your  father.  In 
your  living-room — perhaps,  on  the  piano.  I  was 
standing  near  it.  Find  the  book  for  me.  And  keep  it 
for  me  very  carefully,  Molly,  until  I  come  or  send 

for  it.    The  little  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
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me.  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  forgot  it!  I  leave  my 
book  in  your  charge,  Molly.  Don't  let  it  go  out 
of  your  possession,"  he  said  impressively.  "  Yes 
— yes — Vivian — I'm  coming!  You  promise, 
Molly?" 

He  paused  on  the  step  of  the  train  for  her 
reply. 

1  Oh,  Captain  Forrester,  indeed  I  promise !  I'll 
take  the  very,  very  best  care  of  it — all  the  time 
until  you  come,"  cried  Molly  promptly,  delighted 
to  be  so  honoured. 

The  engine  snorted,  and  off  glided  the  train, 
the  two  heroes  looking  out  of  the  windows  and 
waving  good-bye  to  their  friends  on  the  platform 
until  the  curve  of  the  hill  hid  them  from  sight. 

Molly  was  one  of  those  who  went  home  in  the 
Sidney  automobile.  And  Philip  ran  into  the  Home- 
stead with  her  to  look  for  the  notebook. 

Sure  enough,  there  it  was,  on  the  top  of  the  up- 
right piano  in  the  living-room:  A  plump,  shabby 
little  green  leather  volume,  with  a  tongue  that  usu- 
ally folded  over  and  passed  snugly  through  a  stiff 
leather  loop.  To-day,  however,  the  owner  had  put 
it  down  in  a  hurry,  and  the  book  lay  on  its  back, 
wide  open. 
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'  He  tells  all  about  his  adventures  in  this.  You 
know — about  fighting — and  places  he's  been  to — 
and  strange  people  he  has  seen,"  Molly  explained 
to  Philip.  '  I  heard  him  read  some  bits  out  of  it 
to  father  yesterday.  Perhaps  it's  in  here  all  about 
his  hero  deed Oh,  Philip " 

In  full  view,  as  she  bent  to  lift  the  little  book, 
both  the  boy  and  girl  saw,  in  Captain  Forrester's 
bold  handwriting,  the  words  at  the  top  of  a  page — 

"  The  Night  Before " 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  with  sparkling 
eyes.  Then  Molly  shut  the  notebook  quickly  and 
held  it  closely  to  her  with  both  hands. 

4  Oh,  wouldn't  you  just  jolly  well  like  to  read 
it!"  cried  Philip,  gazing  longingly  at  the  plump 
little  volume. 

"  Wouldn't  I,  though !  "  answered  Molly  fer- 
vently. Think  of  his  asking  me  to  take  care  of  it 
for  him !  Don't  you  wish  he  had  asked  you  ?  " 

Philip  nodded. 

1  Because,  you  know,  he  is  father's  friend,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  excuse.  "  You  must  take  the 
greatest  care  of  it." 

"Oh,   I  certainly  will!"   Molly  assured  him. 
'  Fll  put  it  in  my  safest  place.     Now,  I'll  go  ask 
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mother  if  I  may  write  and  tell  Captain  Forrester 
we've  found  his  book." 

Molly's  "  safest  place  '  was  an  old-fashioned 
mahogany  box  that  had  belonged  to  grandmother 
Moir.  It  had  been  a  workbox.  In  it  Molly  kept 
her  choicest  treasures — letters  from  father  and 
mother  and  Noel,  when,  for  a  brief  visit  she  had 
been  separated  from  them.  And  a  few  photo- 
graphs of  herself  and  her  twin  taken  together,  at 
various  stages  of  their  life.  The  box  had  a  faint, 
pleasant,  old-timey  odour;  and  it  possessed  a  lock 
and  key,  of  which  its  young  owner  was  very  proud. 
Into  this  treasure  box  she  put  Captain  Forrester's 
notebook  and  locked  it  up. 

Then  I  can't  make  any  excuse  to  even  look  at 
the  cover  until  he  comes  for  it,"  Molly  told  her- 
self. 

How  little  we  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
next! 

Two  days  later,  by  order  of  Dr.  Stevens^  father 
Moir  went  to  the  seashore  for  a  week's  change. 
And  Mrs.  Moir  went  along  to  take  care  of  him. 
He  was  quite  lame  from  his  attack  of  gout,  and 
looked  pale  and  thin.  An  old  lady,  a  sister  of 
grandfather  Moir,  who  lived  on  the  Jersey  coast, 
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on  learning  of  her  nephew's  illness,  had  written 
and  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moir  to  make  her  this 
visit. 

The  very  thing  you  need — good  salt  air,  and 
somebody  else's  bread  and  butter,"  Dr.  Stevens  de- 
clared. And  immediately  mother  Moir  began 
preparations  to  leave  home. 

Miss  Atkin,  an  elderly  lady,  who  lived  in  Hazel- 
ton,  and  of  whom  the  Moir  family  were  very  fond, 
agreed  to  stay  at  the  Homestead  and  look  after 
everything  and  everybody  until  the  father's  and 
mother's  return.  Mrs.  Sidney  promised  to  "  run 
in  "  every  day  upon  the  young  folks.  And,  as  she 
reminded  Mrs.  Moir,  Effie  was  so  sensible  and 
capable  that  she  was  a  host  in  herself. 

The  Homestead  mother,  therefore,  went  off  on 
her  travels  with  an  easy  mind,  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  large  family  she  left  behind 
her. 

As  there  was  but  one  day  in  which  to  get  ready, 
things  went  in  somewhat  of  a  rush.  Injunctions 
were  given  up  to  the  time  of  starting — just  as  they 
occurred  to  the  mother's  mind.  So  it  happened 
that  while  they  all  stood  on  the  Homestead  piazza, 
waiting  for  the  Sidney  motor  car,  which  had  been 
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offered  to  take  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moir  to  the  train, 
the  mother  exclaimed : 

"There!  I'm  so  glad  I  remembered!  Molly, 
run  and  get  me  that  last  photograph  we  have  of 
yourself  and  Noel,  taken  together.  Mine  is  put 
away — I  don't  know  where.  Get  me  the  one  you 
own.  I'll  give  you  another  when  I  come  home. 
Aunt  Mary  has  asked  for  a  likeness  of  you — her 
namesake,  you  know.  And  it  will  please  her  to 
have  Noel  as  well  in  the  picture.  Hurry,  dear — 
there  comes  the  machine." 

Upstairs  dashed  Molly,  at  full  speed,  and  down 
again,  her  treasure  box  in  her  hand.  Snatching  out 
a  photograph,  she  hurriedly  laid  the  box  upon  a 
rustic  seat  on  the  lawn  as  she  ran  along,  and  barely 
caught  up  to  her  parents. 

They  were  in  the  automobile.  Molly  had  only 
time  to  hand  the  picture  in  and  receive  a  hurried 
kiss  from  father  and  mother,  and  away  raced  the  car. 

"  Molly,  do  help  me  set  the  table  and  get  things 
straightened  up,"  asked  Effie,  as  the  little  crowd 
of  boys  and  girls  began  to  scatter. 

Mother's  words,  "  Now,  Molly  dear,  be  sure  to 
help  Effie  as  much  as  you  can,"  were  fresh  in 
Molly's  ears. 
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"All  right,  I'll  come  at  once,"  she  agreed, 
though  her  heart  was  with  the  merry  laughing 
crew  who  were  trailing  down  the  steps  to  the 
meadow  and  Valhalla.  Without  allowing  herself 
even  a  glance  in  their  direction  she  went  indoors 
with  Effie. 

And  there  on  the  rustic  seat,  the  cover  wide 
open,  lay  Molly's  treasure  box,  in  which,  for  safe- 
keeping, she  had  placed  Captain  Forrester's  val- 
ued notebook. 

The  seat  of  the  settee  slanted  a  little  downward 
at  the  back;  and  a  strong  wind  was  abroad  that 
morning.  A  sudden  gust  slid  the  box,  unevenly 
balanced  by  its  open  cover,  along  the  seat.  For 
a  moment  it  hovered  on  the  edge  of  the  bench ;  then, 
under  the  influence  of  another  gust,  fell  to  the 
ground  with  considerable  force. 

Out  flew  the  letters  and  photographs,  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  little  book  also  shot  out, 
falling  and  wedging  itself  comfortably  under  the 
wide,  lowest  bar  of  the  settee.  Its  green  cover 
blended  so  closely  with  the  colour  of  the  bench 
and  the  short,  thick  grass  on  which  it  lay  that 
the  hiding-place  was  secure. 

Rushing  out,  nearly  two  hours  later,  filled  with 
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horrified  remorse  at  her  careless  forgetfulness, 
Molly  found  the  letters  and  photographs  blown 
about  the  lawn  —  but  no  book  was  to  be 
seen! 

With  pale  face  and  frantic  haste  she  picked  up 
the  empty  box — the  wind  had  rolled  it  several 
yards  away  from  the  seat — and  her  other  posses- 
sions. But,  oh,  where  was  the  book?  Captain 
Forrester's  diary  which  she  had  promised  to  guard 
so  carefully! 

In  vain  she  hunted.  Lifting  trailing  vines,  peer- 
ing under  drooping  shrubs,  patting  the  close- 
cropped  lawn  with  trembling  hands.  Not  a  sign  of 
the  notebook  could  she  find.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  to  turn  over  the  settee,  under  which  calmly  re- 
posed the  lost  article. 

Molly  stood  up.  and  looked  about  her,  stricken 
with  dismay. 

"  Not  a  sign  of  it — not  one!  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do?  What  shall  I  do?  "  she  moaned,  her  brave, 
girlish  heart  heavy  as  a  stone.  '  I  promised — 
and  I've  been  so  careless !  Captain  Forrester's  pre- 
cious book — and  I've  lost  it !  Oh — if  mother  were 
only  home !  What  shall  I  do?  '  Her  hands  went 
over  her  anxious  face.  "  Please,  please,  dear  God, 
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let  me  find  it !  "  she  fervently  prayed,  with  child- 
like simplicity. 

A  cry  from  small  Janet. 

"  Molly!  Molly!"  she  called  peremptorily,  in 
a  tear-choked  voice,  eager  to  impart  her  grievance. 

Replacing  the  letters  and  photographs  hurriedly 
in  the  box,  Molly  laid  it,  with  cover  closed,  back 
upon  the  bench. 

"  I  don't  care  what  happens  to  anything,  now," 
she  thought,  in  despair.  "  How  can  I  ever  tell 
him !  Yes,  Ladybird,  I'm  coming !  "  she  called,  and 
ran  into  the  house  to  the  imperative  little  sister. 

Sounds  of  merriment  still  came  from  the  group 
in  the  garden  and  meadow.  But  one  boy  had  left — 
to  come  and  find  out  why  Molly  was  not  with  the 
clan.  As  Philip  neared  the  top  of  the  rough  flight 
of  steps  that  led  from  Valhalla,  he  saw  Molly  on 
her  knees,  patting  the  grass.  By  the  time  he  was 
on  the  terrace  Molly's  hands  were  over  her  face. 
Then  came  Ladybird's  call,  and  Molly  went  into 
the  house  without  having  seen  Philip. 

'Something's  gone  wrong!'  he  told  himself; 
and  strode  to  the  bench  where  lay  Molly's  treasure 
box.  In  his  haste  he  stumbled  against  the  settee. 
Down  slid  the  box;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  it 
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before  it  reached  the  ground,  Philip  overturned  the 
bench. 

On  the  grass  before  him  lay  Captain  Forrester's 
little  notebook. 

At  once  the  boy  guessed  what  had  happened. 
He  knew  Molly  had  put  the  book  in  her  treasure 
box  for  safe-keeping.  She  had  told  him  so.  And 
he  had  seen  her  take  the  photograph  out  of  it 
on  the  lawn  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  He  pieced  it 
out  that  in  some  way  the  box  had  upset,  the  con- 
tents fallen  out — he  had  seen  her  picking  up  the 
letters  and  pictures — and  the  little  book  had  hidden 
itself  under  the  bench. 

"  She  thought  'twas  gone — no  wonder  she  felt 
so  badly!"  thought  Philip,  remembering  how 
Molly  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He 
recalled  the  dejected  droop  of  the  usually  erect, 
active  little  figure — Molly,  who  was  always  so 
brave  and  bright !  He  felt  very  sorry  for  Noel's 
twin.  Then  a  generous  and  delicate  plan  came  into 
his  mind. 

Hurriedly,  yet  keenly,  he  looked  around  him. 
Not  a  creature  was  in  sight — at  the  Homestead 
windows  or  on  the  lawn.  Quickly  he  righted  the 
overturned  settee,  put  the  box  back  upon  it,  and 
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placed  the  notebook  on  the  grass:  half  under  the 
low  bar  of  the  bench,  but  clearly  visible. 

"  I'll  never  let  her  know  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,"  he  determined.  And  went  and  sat  on  the 
steps  leading  to  Valhalla,  just  where  he  could  see 
without  being  seen :  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  precious 
book  until  Molly  came  and  found  it. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  And  the  instant  she 
appeared  on  the  lawn  Molly  spied  the  book.  With 
a  cry  of  joy  she  pounced  upon  it.  She  hugged  and 
kissed  the  little  volume,  and  danced  about,  hugging 
it  to  her. 

"  It  was  there  all  the  time !  All  the  time !  And 
I  never  saw  it !  What  a  blind  dunce  I  am !  '  she 
cried  out  softly;  in  such  a  happy  voice  that  Philip, 
too,  laughed  softly,  in  sympathy.  *  Oh,  how  glad 
I  am !  So  thankful!  J 

Still  holding  the  book  tight  clasped  in  one  hand, 
Molly  bent  her  head  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  other  hand.  Philip  saw  her  lips  move,  though 
no  sound  came. 

"Oh — Molly!"  he  whispered  breathlessly,  in 
sudden  comprehension  of  this  act.  Quickly  and 
very  quietly  he  stole  down  the  steps  and  rejoined 
the  merry  clan  in  the  meadow. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moir  were  still  away  from  home,  a  telegram 
was  received  at  the  Castle.  It  was  from  Mr.  Sid- 
ney, and  read: 


'Bringing  Forrester  home  to  dinner  with  me. 
Will  stay  night" 


Philip  rushed  over  to  the  Homestead  with  the 
good  news. 

"Captain  Forrester  is  coming!'  he  shouted, 
waving  the  telegram  as  he  ran. 

"  And,  Miss  Atkin,  mother  asks  you  and  every 
one  of  the  clan,  to  come  over  and  spend  this  even- 
ing with  us,"  he  added,  in  the  pleasant,  courteous 
manner  that  was  perfectly  natural  to  him.  You, 
especially,"  he  told  Molly,  "  must  be  sure  to  come. 
And  bring  the  notebook.  I  suppose  he'll  want  to 
take  it  away  with  him." 

"  Yes — I'll  take  it  over,"  answered  Molly,  a  lit- 
tle catch  in  her  breath.  She  turned  red,  then  white, 
then  red  again,  and  the  troubled  expression  that 
came  and  went  in  her  eyes  attracted  Philip's  notice. 

"Wonder  if  she's  lost  it  again?'  he  thought 
anxiously. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  accept  Mrs.  Sidney's  in- 
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vitation,"  Miss  Atkin  said,  in  her  sedate  way.  "  I 
shall  feel  honoured  in  making  Captain  Forrester's 
acquaintance." 

''Right  you  are!"  remarked  Primus.  "We'll 
come  with  joy,  Philip — fifty  thousand  strong. 
And,"  teasingly,  "  as  there's  such  a  large  con- 
tingency of  us,  I  propose  that  Margie  and  Molly, 
and  Noel  and  Ladybird  remain  at  home  and  play 
Cinderella.  Noel  can  imagine  he's  the  mouse  coach- 
man that  drove  the  rat  horses  in  the  fairy  pumpkin 
coach.  Our  three  feminines,"  with  a  lordly  wave 
of  his  hand,  "  can  toss  up  heads  or  tails  for  who 
shall  be  the  kind  sisters.  Got  any  rusty  needles 
for  them  to  clean,  Miss  Atkin?  All  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  diminishment  of  the  Homestead  con- 
tingency— neat  sentence  that,  Jock  Primus,  me  boy! 
— will  please  signify  it  by  saying  '  Aye !  ' 

"  You  great  goose!  '  Effie  told  him  laughingly. 
And  all  the  clan  fell  to  talking  at  once — in  high 
spirits  over  the  coming  of  the  American  hero.  All 
but  Molly.  She  was  very  quiet.  And  again  Philip 
wondered : 

'Has  anything  more  happened  to  the  book?' 

He  had  said  nothing  to  Molly  about  finding  the 
diary,  nor  had  she  told  him  of  its  loss. 
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"  He  is  just  as  perfectly  splendid  as  ever,"  Philip 
informed  the  boys  and  girls  when  they  reached  the 
Castle  that  evening.  He  felt  very  happy,  for 
the  hero  had  put  his  arm  across  Philip's  shoulders, 
and  had  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace,  talking 
with  him  for  fully  half  an  hour.  And  as  the  clan 
swarmed  up  the  Castle  steps  they  had  all  seen  the 
honour  that  was  bestowed  upon  him. 

Captain  Forrester  greeted  the  Homestead  "  con- 
tingency '  in  very  friendly  fashion,  and  especially 
Molly. 

You  have  brought  my  little  book  with  you  ? ' 
he  asked  presently,  smiling  down  upon  her. 

The  colour  faded  a  little  in  Molly's  face.  The 
shadow  flitted  in  and  out  of  her  soft  brown  eyes. 
But  she  smiled  brightly  back  at  the  tall  officer. 

"  Yes,  I've  brought  it.  Shall  I  give  it  to  you 
now?  "  she  asked. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  it  now— 
quietly.  You  have  been  a  true  little  friend  to  take 
such  good  care  of  my  book  for  me." 

But  the  big  and  "  little  pitchers '  who  were 
standing  near  had  all  "  long '  and  interested 
"  ears."  Everybody  crowded  close  to  see  Molly  hand 
the  hero  his  small  plump,  shabby  green  notebook. 
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Captain  Forrester  slipped  the  little  book  into  his 
breast  pocket,  his  hand  lingering  affectionately  over 
the  place  where  it  lay. 

"  This  shabby  little  book  is  like  a  dear  friend  to 
me,"  he  told  the  group  who  stood  about  him.  ;  Its 
stiff  cover  once  broke  the  force  of  a  ball  that  was 
intended  for  my  heart.  In  it  I  have  copied  my 
mother's  last  words  to  me  before  she  died.  In  its 
pages  I  have  written  down  my  best  thoughts  and 
ambitions.  When  I  grow  discouraged — or  too 
much  elated — I  turn  to  those  pages  and  read  and 
reread  them.  I  read  them  the  night  before — we 
led  the  '  forlorn  hope  '  that  God  turned  into  a 
splendid  victory  for  our  country.  Dear  little 
Molly,  with  all  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  taking 
such  good  care  of  my  old  and  beloved  friend." 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  earnest  voice  that  touched 
every  heart  in  that  room.  This  hero  was  not  given 
to  talking  about  himself.  Those  who  were  present 
felt  the  occasion  was  a  rare  confidence,  and  appre- 
ciated the  honour. 

"  Now,"  he  said  gaily,  drawing  a  small  black 
box  from  his  pocket,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
something  else  to  keep " 

But  Molly  backed  quickly  away,  her  hands  be- 
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hind  her,  her  round  little  face  quite  white.     The 
childish  rosy  lips  were  set  resolutely. 

1 1  must  tell  you,"  she  said,  in  a  queer  low  voice, 
tense  with  emotion.  '  I  don't  deserve  your  thanks. 
I  haven't  kept  your  book  faithfully.  You  told  me, 
particularly,  not  to  let  it  out  of  my  possession — but 
I  lost  it — lost  it  one  day — for  nearly  two  hours.  I 
lost  it  on  the  lawn — our  lawn.  And  then  found 
it  there — under  the  bench  where  I  had  put  the  box. 
I'm  very — very  sorry!  I  meant  to  be  faithful — 
but  I  was  careless- 

The  strained  young  voice  faltered  and  died  away 
in  an  uncontrollable  sob.  Philip  stood  gazing  in- 
tently at  her.  Perplexity  and  amazement  were  in 
his  eyes.  And  Molly  saw  him. 

"  He  is  astonished  that  I  could  be  so  careless!  ' 
went  swiftly  through  her  mind.    The  colour  flushed 
hotly  into  her  cheeks,   and  her  chin   drooped  in 
shame. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  clan.  And  making 
his  way  quickly  to  his  twin's  side  Noel  laid  his 
arm  about  her  waist. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  it?  Buck  up, 
Moll!  "  he  said,  in  his  clear,  boyish  voice.  That 
gave  Molly  courage  to  go  on. 
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"  I  haven't  opened  the  book  to  see,  but  I  think 
it's  all  right,"  she  said,  addressing  Captain  For- 
rester. "  The  cover  isn't  hurt — you  know,  it  was 
closed,  lying  on  the  lawn.  I  wish  you'd  look  in- 
side." 

Because  he  knew  it  would  please  her,  Captain 
Forrester  drew  out  the  notebook  and  rapidly  turned 
its  pages  over. 

"  Everything  is  in  perfect  order,"  he  announced, 
smiling.  Then  the  American  hero  took  Molly's 
plump  little  hand,  and  bent  his  handsome  head 
over  it  and  kissed  it. 

"  My  dear  little  friend  Molly,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly, "  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  fulfilled  your 
charge  faithfully.  Again  I  thank  you  for  having 
taken  care  of  my  book.  If  you  forgot  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,"  he  added  merrily,  "I  forgot  it  on 
the  top  of  your  piano,  for  a  whole  afternoon.  So, 
when  you  call  yourself  names — don't  you  see  you 
are  calling  me  names  also?  ' 

The  general  laugh  which  followed  these  remarks 
quite  relieved  the  situation.  And  then  Captain  For- 
rester took  from  the  table  the  small  black  box 
which  he  had  put  there  a  few  minutes  before.  Out 
of  it  he  lifted  a  short,  slender  gold  chain,  on  which 
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hung  a  shining  pendant,  and  clasped  it  around 
Molly's  neck. 

'  I  felt  sure  you  would  rather  have  this  pendant 
than  any  other  locket  I  could  buy,"  he  told  her. 
"  It  was  worn  on  the  '  forlorn  hope  '  night." 

Then  the  boys  and  girls  saw  that  the  pendant 
was  a  gold  button,  such  as  American  naval  officers 
wear  on  their  uniforms.  The  loop  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  edge — the  chain  passed  through  it — 
and  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  button  was  engraved: 

"  Molly  Moir 

from  her  friend 
Charles  Forrester,  U.  S.  N." 

Immediately  everybody  flocked  around  the  for- 
tunate girl.  And  a  perfect  babel  of  merry  young 
voices  ensued.  In  her  delight,  Molly  thanked  Cap- 
tain Forrester  again  and  again.  She  ran  from  one 
to  another  of  the  company,  showing  her  prize. 
And  when  Noel  said,  half  enviously: 

"You're  a  lucky  dog!  "  she  forgot  all  about  her 
twin's  rooted  dislike  of  public  demonstrations,  and 
flung  her  arms  round  him  in  a  regular  bear's  hug. 

Such  a  delightful  evening  as  that  was !  Between 
interesting  stories  and  merry  games  the  hours 
passed  like  pleasant  minutes.  Nor  were  the  re- 
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freshments  Mrs.  Sidney  served — in  generous  quan- 
tity enough  to  satisfy  even  boyish  appetites — the 
least  part  of  the  enjoyment.  Toasts  were  drank 
and  eaten  in  lemonade  and  cake,  and  speeches  given 
that  made  one  simply  ache  with  laughing.  Every- 
body was  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  say  good- 
night. 

You  don't  mind  his  having  given  me  this  lovely 
present,  do  you?  I  mean — on  account  of  Captain 
Forrester  being  your  father's  and  mother's  guest?  " 
Molly  asked  Philip,  while  adieus  were  being  made. 
She  was  afraid  he  might  feel  slighted. 
Philip's  eyes  opened  wide. 

Why,  no!  Of  course  not!  '  he  returned  em- 
phatically. 

You  know — it's  an  American  button.  You 
wouldn't  care  to  own  it,"  Molly  said,  one  hand 
clasped  caressingly  around  her  treasure. 

Philip  did  not  answer.  Apparently  he  was  busy 
picking  up  something  from  the  floor.  Then  he 
straightened  his  shoulders  and  drew  a  little  nearer. 
'  Molly,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  why  did  you 
tell  him  about  losing  the  notebook?  Nobody  knew. 
The  book  was  all  right.  You  needn't  have  said 
one  word  about  it." 
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Somehow  the  look  that  came  into  Molly's  brown 
eyes  made  Philip  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  Why,  Philip !  /  knew  that  I  hadn't  kept  my 
word  to  Captain  Forrester.  I  knew  I  had  lost  the 
book — and  so  did  God  know.  Even  though  I 
hadn't  meant  to,  and  no  one  else  knew,  'twouldn't 
have  been  honest  not  to  tell.  You  didn't  think  of 
all  that  when  you  asked  me — did  you  ?  '  she  fin- 
ished. 

"No!'    Philip  answered  slowly,   thoughtfully. 

* 

"No!'  Then  he  said  warmly:  "I'm  very  glad 
our  " — hastily  he  corrected  himself,  getting  very 
red — "your  American  hero  gave  you  that  button. 
It  was  just  right  of  him.  He  brought  me  a  present, 
too.  Some  Ai  views  of  interesting  places  he  has 
been  to.  I'll  be  over  in  the  morning  and  show 
them  to  you  all." 

That  night,  after  Wren  had  seen  him  into  bed, 
and  put  out  the  light  and  gone  from  the  room, 
Philip  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  window. 

He  was  fond  of  the  stars,  and  often  looked  at 
them  at  bedtime. 

To-night  they  were  glorious — shining  with  a 
clear,  steady  light  in  the  dark  blue  vault  above. 
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"  Mother  calls  them  '  faithful  watchers,'  '  mused 
the  boy,  gazing  up  at  the  starry  host.  "  Well, 
Molly  is  like  them — she  is  faithful."  Wistfulness 
came  into  his  voice.  "  I  wonder  if  it  is — because 
she  is  an  American?  " 


CHAPTER  XI 

WHY   EWEN   DID  IT 

PHILIP  sauntered  slowly  along  the  woodland  path, 
munching  peanuts.  As  he  walked  he  tossed  the 
shells  carelessly  to  right  and  left.  Max  kept  him 
company,  rushing  ahead,  or  leaping  through  the 
bushes  beside  the  path,  but  never  very  far 
away. 

Philip's  face  was  gloomy;  a  frown  between  his 
eyebrows. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  disagreeable  boy  as  Ewen 
is !  "he  remarked  to  Max,  at  one  of  the  times  when 
the  yellow  dog  trotted  beside  him.  "  He  hates  to 
have  Noel  and  Molly  nice  to  me.  I  kept  on  talking 
to  them  and  having  them  talk  to  me  just  because 
I  knew  he  wanted  me  to  go  off  and  leave  them. 
The  others  would  be  nice — they  are,  and  Molly 
always  is — but  it  seems  as  if  Ewen  can't  forget 
about  their  old  " — an  odd  feeling  made  the  boy 
hesitate,  and  choose  another  word — "  about  that 
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flag  business.  Sometimes  I  think  that  if  he  could 
help  it  he  wouldn't  let  me  even  look  at  it.  And 
yet " 

Philip  came  to  a  standstill.  His  head  went  up, 
an  angry  flash  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  After  all,"  he  cried  out  defiantly,  so  loudly 
that  Max  thought  something  must  be  wrong,  and 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  licked  his  young  master's 
hand  most  conciliatingly,  "  if  I  chose  to  do  it,  I 
could  look  at  it — and  touch  it — as  much  as  any  of 
them  could.  They  couldn't  prevent  me.  It  is  really 
my  flag — just  as  much  as  it  is  theirs.  But  I  choose 
to  be  English.  I  love  England — best — because  I 
choose  to!  And  I  leave  the  American  flag  alone 
— because  I  choose  to — not  because  they  could  pre- 
vent me  if  I  wanted  to  touch  it." 

Here  Max  dashed  off  after  a  possible  rabbit  in 
the  underbrush.  And  cracking  and  eating  his  pea- 
nuts, Philip  walked  slowly  on. 

He  felt  out  of  spirits  this  afternoon.  His 
mother  was  in  New  York  for  the  day.  She 
wouldn't  be  home  until  seven  o'clock,  with 
father.  And  after  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Home- 
stead, Philip  had  said  good-bye  and  started  on  this 
walk  through  the  woods  alone.  Every  one  had 
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been  kind  as  usual,  especially  Noel  and  Molly.  But 
somehow  Philip,  to  use  his  own  expression,  had  to- 
day felt  "  out  of  it  all."  And  now  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  Ewen  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
out  of  sorts. 

Noel  was  quick-tempered,  peppery,  whimsical, 
and  sarcastic;  one  never  knew  what  mood  he  might 
be  in.  But  he  was  lovable.  And  Philip  believed 
firmly  that  Molly's  twin  was  fond  of  him.  As  for 
Molly 

"  Molly  is  true  blue!"  declared  Philip,  with 
conviction,  tossing  a  peanut  after  a  flitting  bunny. 
"  But  Ewen " 

At  the  recollection  of  Ewen's  cool,  watchful 
grey  eyes,  his  quiet  but  persistent  companionship 
of  Noel  ever  since  the  accident  at  the  lake,  and  his 
open  showing  that  he  never  forgot  the  insult  that 
had  been  offered  to  Old  Glory,  Philip  twisted  his 
shoulders  in  anger.  Nor  was  it  anger  alone  that 
moved  him.  Underneath  that  was  a  sense,  almost 
of  shame,  that  made  his  heart  very  heavy. 

"Anyhow — what  do  I  care  for  them  all?'  he 
said  impatiently.  "  Wish  I'd  never  come  to  this 
horrid  old  place !  ' 

And  then,  because  he  knew,  "  deep  down  in  his 
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innermost,"  as  Molly  would  have  said,  that  he 
did  not  any  longer  dislike  Hazelton,  Philip  deter- 
minedly put  his  disagreeable  thoughts  aside. 

"Here,  Max — Max!  Come  here,  sir!  Now," 
cheerfully,  as  the  dog  fawned  at  his  feet,  "  now 
we'll  have  a  race.  Catch  me — catch  me,  Max! ' 

Off  he  raced,  laughing;  and  shouting  to  the  yel- 
low dog  who  went  leaping  and  bounding  after  him 
in  pursuit. 

They  ran  at  full  speed,  up  and  down,  in  and 
out  among  the  trees.  The  old  woods  rang  with 
the  boy's  laughter  and  the  sharp  bark  of  the  de- 
lighted dog. 

Then,  suddenly,  Philip  tripped  over  the  roots  of 
an  old  tree,  and  shot  forward  with  great  force. 
Down,  down  he  fell,  into  a  deep  hole,  and  striking 
heavily  upon  a  pile  of  stones  at  the  bottom,  he 
lay  perfectly  still. 

In  vain  Max  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  uncov- 
ered, dried-up  well,  barking  frantically  and  whin- 
ing. The  sides  of  the  pit  were  too  perpendicular 
for  the  old  dog  to  dare  the  descent.  He  rushed 
wildly  to  and  fro,  throwing  back  his  head  and 
howling  piteously;  then  dashing  back  to  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  he  barked  in  great  excitement 
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But,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  and  then  in  his 
romp  with  the  dog,  Philip  had  wandered  quite  out 
of  the  path,  and  into  a  part  of  the  woods  where 
few  persons  ever  penetrated.  The  well  had  been 
dug  by  some  men  who  had  once  worked  a  sawmill 
on  that  corner.  But,  long  ago,  the  mill  had  been 
deserted,  and  the  well,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  had 
dried  up. 

No  one,  therefore,  came  along  to  hear  Max's 
agitated  cries.  And  long,  dark  shadows  were  gath- 
ering fast  among  the  trees  when  Philip  opened  his 
eyes. 

"  Hullo,  Max!  "  he  said  feebly,  recognising  his 
dog's  bark.  "  What's  the  matter,  old  fellow? 

Why "  He  attempted  to  rise.  "  O-o-oh !  "  he 

moaned,  and  fell  back  on  the  stones. 

The  pain  in  his  right  ankle  was  so  great  that 
it  made  him  feel  sick.  For  a  long  time,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  suffering  boy,  he  lay  there,  unable 
even  to  speak. 

After  a  while  he  made  another  effort  to  get  upon 
his  feet.  The  pain  took  away  his  breath,  and  gave 
him  a  horrible,  weak  feeling. 

When  he  again  heard  anything,  "  woke  up,"  he 
called  it,  he  still  lay  on  the  stones,  and,  now,  in 
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deep  darkness.  Faithful  Max's  piteous  cries  were 
reechoing  through  the  woods. 

"Mother  will  miss  me.  She'll  be  frightened! 
Wonder  if  I'll  be  here  all  night,"  went  idly  through 
Philip's  brain.  If  only  that  ache  in  his  ankle  would 
stop !  he  thought,  he  might  be  able  to  climb  out  of 
the  hole.  But  it  was  so  dreadful  he  was  afraid  to 
move.  And  yet — was  he  to  stay  there  all  night? 

Some  one  was  calling.    Oh,  how  glad  he  was ! 

"  Philip— Philip  Sidney !     I  szy—Phil-ip!  " 

Max  gave  a  sharp  bark  of  delight  and  bounded 
forward. 

Then  a  voice — Ewen  Moir's  voice — called  into 
the  well : 

"Are  you  down  there,  Philip?  What's  hap- 
pened? ' 

"  Tripped — fell — in  here.  Think  my  ankle's 
broken.  Can't  even — get  up,"  Philip  answered, 
very  slowly,  catching  his  breath  audibly  between 
the  sentences. 

"  How'd  you  ever  get  away  over  here?  It's 
awfully  far  from  the  path.  Never  mind — don't 
you  bother  to  talk.  I  know  these  old  woods  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  And  I've  got  a  rope  with 
me — I'll  get  you  out  all  right,"  Ewen  said,  con- 
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fidently  and  very  kindly,  bending  over  the  edge  of 
the  well.        You  keep  up  your  courage,  Philip." 

"  Catch  this  rope,"  he  called.  And  the  end  of 
a  line  struck  Philip's  face. 

With  slow,  weak  fingers  the  boy  tried  to  pass  it 
round  his  waist.  The  exertion  made  him  moan. 
Then  a  slide  of  earth  and  stones,  and  Ewen  was 
in  the  well  beside  him. 

1  I've  found  a  way — not  so  steep,"  he  told 
Philip.  "  And  I've  tied  the  other  end  of  this  rope 
to  a  strong  old  tree.  Now,  you  get  on  my  back 
and  I'll  tie  you  fast.  Then  I'll  climb  up,  holding 
on  to  the  rope." 

Every  movement  gave  Philip  intense  pain.  But 
at  last  he  was  settled  on  Ewen's  back,  clinging 
round  his  neck,  and  securely  tied  on  around  his 
waist.  Then  the  big  boy  began  his  ascent  of  the 
well. 

Even  following  the  way  that  was  '  not  so 
steep,"  and  with  the  strong,  taut  rope  by  which  to 
drag  himself  up,  Ewen  found  his  task  a  most  dif- 
ficult one.  When  finally  he  reached  the  upper 
earth,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  rest  upon 
his  knees  for  a  breathing  space. 

"  Oh,  put  me  down !    Loose  the  rope,"  begged 
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Philip,  in  distress.     "  Let  me  get  off  your  back — 
you're  so  tired !  ' 

'  I'm  all  right !  Don't  you  worry,"  returned 
Ewen  gruffly.  "  Can't  a  fellow  stop  for  a  breathing 
spell  without  somebody  else  making  a  fuss  over  it? 
Now  I'm  all  ready  to  go  on." 

He  got  on  his  feet,  and  straightening  up,  started 
through  the  woods,  going  rather  rapidly,  in  spite 
of  his  load. 

'  If  I  was  so  far  out  of  the  regular  path — 
through  the  woods — how  did  you  ever  find  me?  ' 
asked  Philip,  after  the  procession  had  gone  a  little 
distance  in  silence. 

They're  all  out — hunting  for  you — your  father 
— mother — everybody,"  answered  Ewen  disjoint- 
edly.  His  breath  was  a  little  short.  "  I  started 
out  on  my  own  hook — found  the  peanut  shells — 
thought  they  were  yours — followed  the  trail — 
Then  I  heard  Max  barking.  There  you  were — in 

the  well " 

"  Oh— where's  Max?"  cried  Philip.  "I  for- 
got him — I  was  so  glad  to  see  you " 

*  I've  sent  him  home — to  let  your  folks — know 
— we're  on  the  way.  They'll  meet  us.  I  can't — 
talk — now !  '  finished  Ewen  impatiently. 
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And  indeed  very  soon  Philip  was  beyond  mak- 
ing any  sound  save  that  of  a  moan.  And  try  as 
he  did,  with  all  his  boyish  courage,  to  keep  it  back, 
the  moan  would  come !  The  pain  in  his  ankle  was 
awful.  His  head  drooped — the  grip  of  his  arms 
around  Ewen's  neck  relaxed. 

"  Put  me — down — quick!  "  he  gasped.  And  as 
the  big  boy  hastily  untied  the  rope  round  his  waist, 
Philip  slid  down  upon  the  ground. 

'  It's  my — old — ankle!  '    he  said  after  a  while, 

when  Ewen  had  rubbed  his  wrists  and  fanned  him. 

He  sat  up  and  tried  to  speak  in  his  usual  voice. 

'  It's    hurting    dreadfully!     And    'twas    worse — 

hanging  down !     I'm  sorry  you  had  to — stop." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right!  "  the  other  boy  replied, 
kindly  enough.  "  When  you  feel  better  we'll  go 
on.  It's  getting  pretty  dark  in  here.  And  your 
mother'll  be  worried." 

Philip  knew  how  frightened  she  must  be  about 
him.  He  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  with  Ewen's  help 
struggled  to  his  knees.  Ewen  stooped  low,  and 
fastening  the  boy  to  him  by  the  rope  around  his 
waist,  with  difficulty  rose  to  his  feet  and  resumed 
his  march  through  the  woods. 

His  step  was  slower  now,  for  Philip  was  a  solid, 
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well-rounded  boy,  and  his  weight  grew  more  and 
more  evident  to  the  one  who  carried  him. 

In  silence  the  big  boy  trudged  on.     Then, 

"0-o^h!  I'm  going!"  Philip  said  faintly. 
Once  more  his  arms  fell  from  his  bearer's  neck. 
Ewen  halted,  and  Philip  lay  outstretched  upon  the 
ground,  almost  unconscious  from  pain. 

It  was  too  dark  for  Ewen  to  see  Philip's  face, 
and  that  troubled  the  older  boy. 

'  I'll  carry  you  in  my  arms  this  time,"  he  said, 
when  Philip  felt  a  little  better.  "  That  will  be 
easier  for  your  foot." 

Philip  readily  agreed. 

"  I'll  hang  on  round  your  neck,"  he  suggested 
feebly.  *  Perhaps  then  you  won't  feel  me  so 
heavy." 

'  Ewen — you're  awfully  kind — to  do  this  for 
me,"  he  said,  as  the  big  boy  straightened  up  with 
his  load.  "  I  know  I'm  heavy." 

'Am  I  complaining?  That's  all  right!" 
brusquely  returned  Ewen. 

But  the  new  way  of  carrying  Philip  was  more 
difficult  for  him.  His  steps  began  to  lag.  He  had 
to  stop  and  rest  his  burden  against  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree. 
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'  Just  a  few  minutes — to  rest  my  arms/'  he  ex- 
plained carelessly. 

Philip  was  only  too  willing  to  pause;  each  step 
gave  him  excruciating  pain. 

'  Please  put  me  down — please!  *  he  begged. 
His  .arms  relaxed.  And  by  the  quiet  limpness  of 
the  figure  he  held  Ewen  knew  that  the  lad  had 
again  fainted.  But  he  continued  on  his  way. 

'  I  couldn't  get  him  up  off  the  ground  now — 
I'm  too  tired,"  he  muttered,  and  hurried  on,  stag- 
gering over  the  uneven  ground  toward  the  path 
which  led  out  of  the  woods. 

But  he  had  to  stop.  His  tired  arms  refused 
longer  to  hold  their  burden.  And  when  he  was 
laid  flat  upon  the  ground  Philip  soon  revived.  The 
woods  were  less  thick  in  this  spot,  and  he  saw  the 
tired  droop  of  the  big  boy  against  a  tree  trunk. 

'  I'm  awfully — awfully  sorry  you've  had  to 
carry  me  all  this  long  way,"  he  said  earnestly.  "  If 

only  I  could  walk ' 

With  a  desperate  effort  and  the  help  of  a  nearby 
tree,  before  Ewen  guessed  what  he  would  do,  he 
dragged  himself  to  a  standing  position,  and  made 
a  step  forward — only  to  sink  to  the  ground  with  a 
cry  of  agony. 
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"  I  can't — even  stand — upon  my  foot !  '  he 
cried.  And  to  his  mortification  great  hot  tears 
rolled  down  his  face.  "  Leave  me  here,"  he  urged 
vehemently.  "  You  are  all  tired  out.  You  leave 
me  here — and  go  tell  father — and  mother — to 
come  for  me — in  a  wagon — or  something." 

"  No  wagon  could  get  in  here — trees  are  too 
thick.  And  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  here  alone. 
I'm  going  to  carry  you  home,"  replied  Ewen,  in 
what  the  Homestead  boys  and  girls  called  his 
41  bulldog  tone." 

"  But,  Ewen,  I'm  so  heavy '  began  Philip. 

Then  suddenly  both  boys  gripped  hold  of  each 
other,  for  a  most  peculiar  sound  came  to  their  ears. 
It  was  a  long,  low  roar — a  cruel  roar — that 
startled  and  frightened  them. 

Snatching  up  Philip  in  his  arms,  with  sudden 
strength,  Ewen  ran  headlong  through  the  woods, 
stumbling  and  reeling;  with  aching  arms  and  back, 
but  covering  the  ground  at  a  rapid  pace. 

A  few  yards  more  and  they  were  in  the  path. 

"  Now  we'll  soon  be  in  the  open !  '  shouted 
Ewen  joyfully — and  stumbled. 

Philip  flew  out  of  his  arms,  landing  heavily  on 
the  earth,  the  big  boy  sprawling  over  him. 
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It  was  a  limp,  unconscious  Philip  that  Ewen 
caught  up  from  the  ground.  With  every  muscle  of  his 
body  aching  under  the  strain,  the  older  boy  strode 
sturdily  on,  his  teeth  set,  his  head  bent  forward. 

A  light  danced  before  his  eyes.  Surely  a  lan- 
tern! A  dog  barked. 

"Max!  Max!  This  way — this  way!  We're 
here !  '  yelled  Ewen. 

Straight  to  them  came  the  light.  Voices  now! 
Max  leaped  through  the  bushes 

"Here  they  are!  They're  here!  They're 
here !  '  shouted  some  one.  A  babel  of  voices — 
familiar  home  voices — Mr.  Sidney 

"  My  boy  Philip !     My  son " 

Ewen's  knees  suddenly  gave  way.  He  fell  in  the 
narrow  path — his  arms  still  clutching  his  limp 
burden. 

"  Here  he  is !  Here's  Philip !  "  he  called,  in  a 
queer,  shaky  voice.  "  I've  found  him !  ' 

It  was  fully  a  week  later  before  the  two  boys 
met  again. 

"  I  can't  think  why  Ewen  doesn't  come — when 
he  knows  I  want  to  see  him !  "  fretted  Philip  one 
morning. 
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He  lay  on  the  lounge  in  his  mother's  pleasant 
room.  His  right  ankle  was  bandaged.  It  was  a 
bad  sprain,  Dr.  Stevens  said,  but  the  patient  was 
doing  nicely.  And  Mrs.  Sidney  hovered,  like  an 
anxious  mother  bird,  around  her  one  nestling. 

"  Now,  don't  you  grumble,  Philip  Sidney,"  she 
told  her  son.  "  You,  and  we  all,  owe  Ewen  Moir 
a  big  debt  of  gratitude.  To  carry  you  all  that  dis- 
tance— no  wonder  he  was  worn  out !  I  usedn't  to 
like  Ewen  as  much  as  some  of  the  other  boys — 
but  I  like  him  now.  He's  a  fine  boy !  Do  you  want 
to  know  why  he  hasn't  been  over?  Well,  now,  I'll 
tell  you : 

"  You  dislocated  your  ankle — and  he  strained 
himself  carrying  you  all  that  distance.  He  had 
to  stay  in  bed,  too!  But  he's  up  to-day,  and 
he  is  coming  to  see  you.  Your  father  and  I  intend 
doing  something  worth  while  for  that  boy — if 
they'll  only  let  us — those  proud  Homestead  people ! 
To  think  of  you — my  one  precious  child — lying 
there  alone — down  in  a  well — like  Joseph  in  the  Bi- 
ble  There's  Ewen,  now.  Remember,  Philip, 

don't  talk  too  much  and  get  excited — or  I'll  send 
him  home.    Come  in,  Ewen !  ' 

She  went  out  and  left  the  boys  together. 
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Philip's  face  was  almost  as  white  as  the  pillows 
he  lay  on.  But  Ewen  looked  as  usual,  only  a  little 
embarrassed. 

"Well,  how  're  you  feeling?'  he  said,  when 
they  had  shaken  hands. 

"  Oh,  I'll  soon  be  all  right,"  asserted  Philip. 
"  Tell  you  what,  Ewe,"  he  broke  out  warmly, 
"  you're  a  strong  fellow,  and  no  mistake !  The 
way  you  carried  me  that  night !  Father  and  Wren 
talk  of  it  every  day — when  they  carry  me  up  and 
down  stairs.  They  say  I'm  no  light  weight. 
Ewen,"  Philip  sat  up  and  held  out  his  hand,  the 
colour  came  bright  into  his  face,  '  thank  you — 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  what  you  did 
for  me  that  night  in  the  woods !  I'll  never  forget 
it!" 

"  Oh,  pshaw — 'twasn't  anything  to  make  a  fuss 
over,"  declared  Ewen  gruffly,  to  cover  a  deeper 
feeling  that  moved  him.  Then  the  two  talked  of 
other  matters. 

It  was  when  Ewen  rose  to  go  that  Philip  put 
the  question  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Ewen — tell  me,"  he  said  eagerly,  almost  im- 
ploringly, "  I  know  you've  never  cared  for  me — 
since — that  time  about  the — the  flag.  You've  never 
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forgiven  me.  You  don't  trust  me.  Why  did  you 
take  all  that  trouble  for  me  the  other  night?  Why 
were  you  so  kind — and  strained  yourself  to  get  me 
to  a  place  of  safety?  You  could've  left  me  in 
the  well — or  on  the  way — and  gone  and  told  them 
— instead — of Why  did  you  do  it?  " 

Ewen  looked  down  at  the  handsome,  eager,  boy- 
ish face.  A  heavy  frown  came  on  his  forehead;  his 
lips  tightened. 

You're  right — I  don't  trust  you  where  our  flag 
is  concerned/1  he  said,  in  his  blunt,  outspoken 
fashion.  "  You  insulted  my  flag — the  flag  of  the 
grandest  country  God  ever  made.  I  can't  forget 
what  you  did.  And  I  don't  mean  to,  either.  I 
think  it  is  the  greatest  honour  could  come  to  any- 
body— to  be  an  American.  You  want  to  know 
why  I  worked  so  hard — to  take  you  out  of  that 
well — and  lug  you  home?  " 

Ewen  drew  a  step  nearer  the  couch.  The 
glow  in  his  cool  grey  eyes  fascinated  Philip's 
gaze. 

1 1  did  it — because  I'm  an  American — and  you 
were  in  trouble  and  needed  help.  Because" — 
Ewen1s  voice  rang  out  with  loving  pride — "  because 
I  am  an  American!  " 
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He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

And  half  burying  his  face  in  the  pillows,  his 
arm  crooked  over  his  eyes,  Philip  lay  there,  very 
still.  He  was  thinking. 


CHAPTER  XII 

AN  ARTFUL   DODGER 

"  ONLY  three  weeks  more — three  weeks,  alas!  and 
alas ! — then  good-bye  to  Hazelton  and  liberty  and 
back  to  the  city  and  that  grinding  old  school !  ' 
remarked  Primus,  in  a  tone  of  gloomy  disgust. 
Then  he  helped  himself  to  another  peach  and  set- 
tled back  comfortably  in  the  shade. 

"  You  have  companions  in  your  misery,  my 
young  friend,'1  Tertius  loftily  informed  him. 
"  We  shall  all  enter  into  slavery  in  September, 
about  the  same  time.  And  you've  only  a  short  busi- 
ness course  before  you — while  I — four  years  of  col- 
lege— three  years  of  law!  My  brain  reels  at 
thought  of  the  knowledge  I'll  have  to  assimilate — 
gorge  on — swallow — cram  !  You  may  be  thankful 
for  your  lot.  I'll  take  a  peach — to  sustain  me  in 
the  meanwhile.  Thanks  awfully!'  as  he  caught 
the  yellow-red  beauty  that  Ewen  sent  whizzing  at 

him. 
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'  /  like  school !  '  Secundus  said  sturdily.  "  I 
know  I'll  never  be  a  prize  scholar — but  I  don't  dis- 
like study.  In  fact,  I  enjoy  the  routine — and  some 
of  the  instructors  are  my  friends.  And  holidays 
can't  go  on  forever.  I  don't  mind  going  back/' 

"  Nor  I,"  put  in  Noel  warmly.  "  Tell  you!— 
I'm  glad  that  I  can  go  back  to  school.  I'm  so 
thankful  I've  eyes  to  see  with  that  I  sha'n't  mind 
how  much  studying  I  have  to  do." 

There  was  a  little  shake  in  Noel's  voice,  which 
he  immediately  covered  up  by  a  sudden,  very  se- 
vere, short  cough.  He  no  longer  wore  the  deep 
shade;  and,  though  the  eyes  themselves  were  now 
quite  clear  and  free  from  inflammation,  ugly  blue 
and  green  discolorations  still  lay  under  his  eyes 
and  on  his  lids.  His  features  were  sharpened,  too; 
and  sometimes  a  certain  new,  patient  set  of  the  lips 
gave  a  pathetic  expression  to  the  boy's  delicate  face 
and  brought  a  pang  to  Molly's  heart. 

Ewen  threw  his  strong  arm  across  Noel's  shoul- 
ders and  gave  him  a  quick,  rough  hug. 

"  I'm  mighty  glad,  too,  that  you  can  go  back  to 
school,  Christmas  child,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone, 
a  loving  note  in  his  voice.  "  Whatever  would  I  do 
with  'Omer — if  you  weren't  there  to  coach  me? ' 
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"  Hullo,  clan !  1 '  called  Molly  cheerily,  from  the 
top  of  the  stone  steps.  "  My  better  half  down 
there?  Then  I'm  coming!  ' 

"  So'm  I,"  piped  in  Ladybird. 

And  down  they  came  to  Valhalla. 

"  Countersign — or  you  can't  come  in!  "  shouted 
Tertius. 

''Peaches  galore!'  returned  Molly,  marching 
right  in,  the  little  sister  at  her  heels. 

It  was  a  hot  August  morning.  Locusts  shrilled 
vigorously  in  the  grass,  and  the  sun,  riding  high  in 
the  clear  blue  sky,  drew  fragrance  from  the  sweet 
peas,  nasturtiums,  and  honeysuckle  in  grandma 
Moir's  flower  garden.  The  triple  chestnuts  threw 
a  pleasant  shade  in  Valhalla  that  morning,  and 
there,  flat  on  the  grass,  in  various  attitudes  of  com- 
fort, lay  the  three  Jocks.  Noel  sat  with  his  back 
against  a  tree  trunk,  a  book  in  his  hands.  Near 
him,  Ewen  was  trying  to  teach  Topsy  Moir  some 
new  tricks,  to  the  disgust  of  that  small  canine. 
Within  easy  distance  of  all  the  boys  a  peach  basket 
lay  on  its  side,  the  fruit  tumbling,  in  a  picturesque 
stream,  out  upon  the  grass. 

Truly  Valhalla  was  a  pleasant  place  to  be  in  that 
morning. 
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"  Oh — piggie-wiggies ! — gobblin'  those  lovely 
peaches — all  alone  by  yourselfes !  '  Ladybird  said 
saucily,  shaking  her  little  bare  head  at  the  boys, 
until  every  loose  curl  stood  on  end  and  shone  like 
gold  in  the  sunlight.  She  immediately  appro- 
priated, and  sunk  her  teeth  into,  a  peach.  Molly 
also  helped  herself  to  some  fruit. 

"  You  lazy  things !  '  she  told  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  clan.  We  thought  you  were  helping 
Dolan  in  the  orchard — and  here  you  are — all 
stretched  off,  comfy  as  you  please,  and  devouring 
these  delicious  peaches.  You  might  Ve  remem- 
bered us !  '  She  threw  a  reproachful  glance  at  her 
twin. 

'  I've  been  here  all  morning — since  you  went 
walking  with  the  girls.  Mother  said  to  keep  quiet 
— so  I  didn't  go  in  the  orchard  at  all,"  he  an- 
swered, making  room  for  Molly  to  sit  beside  him, 
which  she  promptly  did.  "  Primus  and  the  others 
brought  the  peaches." 

"  Don't  agitate  yourself  over  us,  Mollykins. 
Take  this,  and  keep  cool."  Primus  threw  a  rosy- 
cheeked  peach  at  her.  "  You  don't  know  every- 
thing that's  happening  in  this  family — that's  very 
evident.  We  worked  this  A.M. — I  tell  you — we 
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worked!  We  climbed  ladders,  and  shook  trees — 
and  filled  baskets — with  the  agility  and  strength 
of  ten — until  mother  sent  word  she  had  all  the 
peaches  that  she  could  possibly  'do  up  *  to-day. 
And  Dolan  almost  swooned  afore — that's  Athu- 
rian,  isn't  it? — the  flood  of  golden  fruit  we  poured 
upon  him.  He  fairly  begged  us — with  tears  in 
his  eyes — to  '  quit  pickin'  anny  more  ' !  Such 
strenuous  exertions — and  then  to  be  accused  of 
1  laziness  ' !  The  accusation  is  crew-el! '  Primus* 
tone  grew  plaintive.  He  wiped  his  eyes  with  a 
chestnut  leaf,  making  a  great  affectation  of  tears. 
Then  he  sank  back  on  the  grass. 

"A  peach!  a  peach!  My  kingdom  for  a 
peach !  '  he  declaimed.  '  Blowing  one's  own 
trumpet  is  such  exhausting  work.  I  sadly  need  a 
restorative — nectar — ambrosia  !  But  I'm  accom- 
modating— if  those  aren't  handy — I'll  bow  to  cir- 
cumstances and  take  a  peach.  I'm  glad  to  see  that 
you  all  appreciate  my  efforts,"  he  added,  adroitly 
catching  the  peaches  that  rained  upon  him  from 
every  hand. 

"You're  the  biggest  goose!'    declared  Molly, 
laughing.     And   with    a    funny    little     *  chortle ' 
Ladybird  plumped  herself  down  upon  the  chest  of 
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her  recumbent  brother,  who  squeaked  out  a  pre- 
tence of  being  crushed  to  death. 

"  Margie,  Helen,  and  I  walked  to  the  village, 
on  an  errand  for  mother,"  Molly  said,  settling  her 
back  comfortably  against  the  tree  trunk.  *  And — 
what  d'you  think?  We  heard  that  Mason — you 
know,  he  has  the  farm  back  of  the  hill  by  the 
church — has  lost  two  sheep.  It  happened  a  few 
nights  ago.  And  this  morning  he  found  the  fleece 
of  one  of  them — and  two  little  trotters — on  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  He  thinks,  perhaps,  the  thief 
is  some  sheep  dog — turned  traitor.  You  know — 
like  Red  Wullie,  in  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.  But  I  hate 
to  think  any  of  the  dogs  round  here  would  do  such 
a  mean  trick — eh,  Topsy'Moir?'  she  ended,  ad- 
dressing the  fox  terrier,  who  had  escaped  from 
Ewen  and  was  now  curled  up  asleep  in  Noel's  lap. 

"  Why  doesn't  Mason  watch  his  sheep  all 
night?"  suggested  Tertius.  "We'd  help  him — > 
wouldn't  we?  "  he  asked  of  the  cousins. 

"  Sure,  we  would !  "  was  the  unanimous  if  brief 
and  inelegant  response. 

"  Let's  go  and  see  Mason  this  P.M.  and  offer 
our  '  wallable  '  services,"  commenced  Noel — when 
somebody  came  racing  down  grandma  Moir's  co- 
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vert  walk,  and,  next  minute,  Philip  appeared  in 
Valhalla. 

He  immediately  accepted  a  peach,  and  taking  a 
seat  on  the  old  wooden  box  with  the  leather  hinges, 
he  hugged  his  knees,  and  beamed  expansively  upon 
the  clan. 

"  You're  bursting  with  news — out  with  it !  "  or- 
dered Primus,  rearing  his  head  to  look  at  the  new- 
comer around  Ladybird's  plump  little  body. 

"  We  know  all  i.bout  Mason's  sheep — if  it's 
that,"  put  in  Noel  hastily. 

"  Why  should  he  look  so  jubilant  over  the  un- 
expected taking-off  of  those  innocent  baas " 

began  Tertius,  who,  as  Secundus  had  declared,  was 
u  always  spoiling  for  an  argument." 

"  I  know — it's  another  letter  from  Captain  For- 
rester— you  lucky  dog!  '  broke  in  Jock  Second. 

"/  know — it's  somethin'  nice!'  crowed  Lady- 
bird gleefully,  bouncing  her  small  body  up  and 
down  upon  Jock  Primus'  diaphragm,  until  that 
long-suffering  relative  plaintively  assured  her  that 
he  was  "  on  the  tippiest  point  of  caving  in — flat 
as  a  flounder !  "  Whereupon  the  little  maid  patted 
his  cheek  in  contrition  and  sat  still  as  a  mouse. 

"  It's  not  Mason — and  it's  not  another  letter — 
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though  I  do  hope  to  get  that,  later  on,"  Philip 
said  gaily.  At  home,  chief  among  his  treasures 
was  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  American 
hero,  since  his  departure  from  Hazelton.  The 
boy  threw  a  quick,  meaning  glance  at  Molly — she 
already  had  heard  his  news. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  smiling  broadly.  You  know, 
Thursday's  my  birthday.  Well — mother's  going 
to  give  me  a  party — music,  games,  and  a  jolly  good 
spread.  And  she  sent  me  over  to  invite  you  all — 
every  one.  And  I'll  be  awfully  disappointed  if  you 
don't  all  come.  Your  mother  knows  about  it. 
She's  coming — and  your  father,  and  Mr.  Loring. 
Those  boys  in  the  city,  too,  that  we  took  the  heroes 
to  see — ten  boys  and  girls,  altogether — have  been 
invited  from  New  York.  Mother  has  just  written 
— informally — to  invite  them.  We'll  have  a  jolly 
time — eh?" 

"You  bet!"    "Fine!"    "  Of  course  we  will!  " 

Thank  you  for  inviting  us !  "  responded  the  com- 
pany, with  a  heartiness  that  was  very  flattering. 

"  The  party  '11  begin  at  four,  mother  says,  and 

last  until  about  nine,"  added  Philip.     "  I'd  like  to 

tell  you  about  everything,"  he  burst  out  boyishly, 

'  but  I  promised  I  wouldn't — because  some  of  it  is 
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to  be  a  surprise.  Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  with  an 
abrupt  change  of  subject,  turning  to  Noel,  '  what 
did  you  mean  by  *  Mason's  sheep  '  ?  What  has 
happened  to  Mason's  sheep?  ' 

"  Why — something  or  somebody's  eaten  'em 
up,"  replied  Noel.  And  Molly  repeated  her  piece 
of  village  news. 

"  Now — isn't  this  curious!'  exclaimed  Philip, 
when  the  story  was  finished.  "  I  hadn't  heard 
about  Mason — until  now.  But '  -he  looked 
around  to  ensure  attention — "  just  now — as  I  was 
leaving  the  house — Wren  told  me  he'd  heard  that 
Quackenbos  had  lost  three  sheep  and  his  dog — 
Shep — in  about  one  week " 

"What?"  cried  out  the  three  Jocks,  in  con- 
cert; and  everybody  sat  up — all  interest. 

"  Something's  wrong — that's  very  evident," 
Primus  declared.  "  I  say — let's  go  over  and  see 
Quackenbos — 'tisn't  far — and  offer  to  help  him 
catch  the  thief — eh?  " 

"  Yes — good  idea!  Yes!  "  agreed  his  hearers; 
and  immediately  were  on  their  feet — eager  to  start 
at  once. 

"I'll   help,   too,"   Noel   said;   and   "  So'll    I," 

chimed  in  Philip. 
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4 1  don't  like  to  nip  your  hopes  i'  the  bud,  my 
infants,"  Jock  Primus  said  patronisingly.  "  But — 
to  break  it  gently  to  you — old  Quack  '11  never  let 
you  small  fry  have  a  finger  in  his  pie.  I  know  him 
well  enough  for  that." 

The  "  small  fry  "  were  pretty  certain  of  this,  too, 
but — 

'  All  the  same,  we're  coming  now,"  declared 
Noel,  u  even  if  he  doesn't  let  us  help  watch.  Come 
along,  Philip.  Come,  Molly !  Ladybird,  you  '  fly 
away  home  '  to  your  children !  ' 

"  Hadn't  we  better  wait  and  speak  to  uncle  Moir 
about  it  first,  before  we  make  any  arrangement 
with  Quackenbos?  "  suggested  Secundus. 

"  Oh,  he  won't  mind.  I'm  sure  father  won't 
mind  our  doing  it,"  both  Primus  and  Ewen  said 
confidently. 

So,  after  Ladybird  had  been  persuaded  to  return 
to  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Moir  had  been  informed  of 
their  intention,  and  the  inner  man  had  been  forti- 
fied by  a  hearty,  if  hurried,  lunch,  the  seven  boys, 
Molly  and  Helen,  and  the  two  dogs  started  on  their 
walk  to  Quackenbos'  farm. 

The  village  road  was  hot  and  dusty;  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun;  but  nobody  complained,  and  the 
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woods  were  soon  reached.  Here  were  plenty  of 
shade,  the  pleasant  odour  of  green  things  growing, 
and  the  gentle  purl  of  the  brook,  as  it  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  narrow  leaf-strewn  path. 

"  Did  you  know  I  was  going  to  school,  too,  in 
September? "  Philip  asked  Molly,  as  the  party 
straggled  along  in  twos  and  threes. 

"So?  Where?"  The  nice  plump  blackberry 
that  Molly  had  just  at  that  minute  popped  into 
her  mouth  accounted  for  the  brevity  of  her  reply. 

Philip  switched  some  unoffending  brambles  with 
his  sleek  alder  stick. 

"  Father  spoke  to  me  about  it  last  night,"  he  ob- 
served. "  He  says  I  may  go  to  the  school  in  New 
York  where  Ewen  and  Noel  are  to  be  next  winter 
— or — I  may  go  back  to  the  preparatory  school — 
where  I've  been  for  the  last  three  years — in 
Canada,  you  know.  I'm  to  think  it  over — and  tell 
him — after  my  birthday — which  school  I  prefer. 
I'm  to  decide." 

"  Then,  of  course,  it  will  be  Canada,"  Molly 
said  promptly  and  coolly.  Turning  aside,  she 
picked  some  more  blackberries — big,  crisp,  sweet 
ones — and  gave  half  of  her  find  to  Philip;  who  ac- 
cepted and  ate  them  in  unusual  silence. 
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"  Well,"  said  Molly  warmly,  when  they  had 
walked  on  a  few  steps,  stopping  short  in  the  path 
to  relieve  her  mind,  "there  is  this  about  it:  You 
can  go  back  to  Canada — and  grow  up  just  as  Eng- 
lish as  you  please — but  you'll  never  be  able  to  for- 
get all  you've  learned  about  your  own  country  this 
summer.  I  don't  know  why — but  I  just  feel  that 
you  won't  be  able  to  forget — even  if  you  want  to 
— all  about  Captain  Forrester — and  everything !  ' 

The  boy  stood  and  looked  at  her  without  a 
word.  An  expression,  almost  of  distress,  in  his 
eyes.  Then  they  walked  on  in  silence.  Philip 
doing  some  more  switching,  Molly  making  dives 
for  such  tempting  berries  as  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  sharp-eyed  brothers  and  cousins  who 
sauntered  along  the  path,  a  little  ahead  of  our  two. 

"How  would  you  decide?"  Philip  asked  pres- 
ently. 

Molly's  brown  eyes  flashed  indignantly  at  him. 

"  Don't  ask  me  such  a  silly  question — when  you 
know  that  I'm  an  American — and  proud  of  it !  ' 
she  cried,  holding  her  head  high.     "  Settle  it  for 
yourself.     /  don't  care !  ' 

They  walked  in  another  silence  for  a  while; 
then  Molly  held  out  a  palmful  of  berries. 
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"Have  some?"  she  said,  in  a  friendly  tone. 
And— 

"  Of  course  I  will!  Thank  you!  "  Philip  said 
eagerly. 

The  party  loitered  through  the  cool  green  woods ; 
made  detours,  to  the  lonely  grave  which  Noel  im- 
agined might  be  that  of  Benedict  Arnold;  and  to 
the  spot,  over  the  stream,  where  the  Victoria-Co- 
lumbus,  was  found,  wedged  tight  between  the  tough 
alder  branches.  Finally  they  reached  the  Quacken- 
bos  farm. 

Here  they  came  upon  a  busy  scene.  A  little 
gasolene  engine  sputtered  and  buzzed  in  the  field 
nearest  the  big  old-fashioned  barn.  Men  ran 
hither  and  thither  with  regularity,  tossing  up  bun- 
dles of  rye,  catching  the  grey-brown  grain  as  it 
poured  from  the  spout  of  the  thresher,  filling  sacks, 
packing  the  golden  rye-straw  in  stacks  on  posts  laid 
crisscross  on  the  ground. 

Old  "  Quack  "  handed  his  two-bushel  measure 
to  another  man  to  fill  while  he  talked  with  the 
Homestead  boys. 

"  That's  right  neighbourly.  Come  over  V 
watch — I'm  rale  glad  ter  hev  yer!  "  he  agreed, 
when  he  learned  their  errand.  "  I  hain't  young's 
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I  uster  be — I'll  hev  to  sleep  to-night  arter  threshin' 
all  day.  But  my  boy,  Phonso,  V  old  Eli  '11  set  up 
with  ye.  An'  Marier  '11  give  yer  some'hin'  to 
gnaw  on  while  ye're  watchin'.  Doughnuts,  mebbe. 
It's  terbul  losin'  sheep  this  way — V  no  means  er 
findin'  out  who  done  it.  I  hear  Mason's  goin'  to 
set  up  'n'  watch,  too,  to-night.  Seems  like  we'd 
ought  to  fin'  out  some'hin'  between  us — eh?  Yer 
pa  willin'  ?  '  he  asked,  stroking  his  ragged  beard 
and  looking  keenly  at  Primus. 

"  He  doesn't  know  about  it  yet — but  we'll  tell 
him  soon  as  he  comes  home,"  Jock  Primus  said. 
'  I  know  he'll  be  willing — particularly  if  Phonso 
and  old  Eli  are  with  us.  This  bad  business  has  got 
to  stop,  you  know."  His  air  of  manliness  brought 
a  sly  smile  to  old  Quack's  lips,  which,  however, 
was  hidden  by  his  big  sunburned  hand  on  his  beard. 

"  No  use  goin'  on  guard  befo'  nine  o'clock,"  he 
said.  "  How  many  of  yer?  I  don'  want  noner 
the  small  ones.  You  c'n  come,  Ewen.  That's  four 
— with  Phonso  'n'  Eli — six.  That  had  ought  to  be 

enough  to  catch  a  sheep  thief.  Tell  yer '  he 

turned  away,  spoke  with  a  gaunt,  bright-eyed  man, 
who  was  feeding  the  threshing  machine,  then  came 
back  to  our  group. 
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*  Anderson's  goin'  to  the  village  this  evenin'  an1 
he'll  stop  fer  you  boys  at  the  Homestead,  with  the 
farm  wagon,  'n'  fetch  ye  all  over  here.  Hey?  No 
use  startin'  tell  dark.  That  do?" 

So  it  was  settled.  And  after  looking  on  at  the 
threshers  for  a  while,  taking  notes  of  the  "  lay  "  of 
the  sheepfold,  and  eating  hot,  crisp  doughnuts  with 
Mrs.  Quackenbos,  the  boys  and  girls  took  their  way 
home. 

So  far  from  objecting  to  the  boys'  plan  of  help- 
ing old  Quackenbos  watch  his  sheep  that  night, 
father  Moir  immediately  gave  consent;  and  pressed 
Dolan  into  service  as  well.  He  did,  however,  de- 
cidedly veto  the  petition  put  up  by  some  of  the 
younger  ones  to  be  included  in  what  they  fondly 
imagined  would  prove  an  exciting  adventure. 

Of  course  the  Sidneys  and  all  the  Homestead 
family  were  on  hand  to  witness  the  departure,  when 
Anderson  and  the  heavy  old  farm  wagon  arrived 
for  what  Noel  called  "  the  rescue  party."  Dolan 
took  his  old  gun  along;  Primus,  almost  bursting 
with  pride,  carried  his  father's  rifle,  under  the 
strictest  injunctions  in  regard  to  its  use;  and  the 
other  boys  were  armed  with  stout  sticks.  The  party 
went  off  in  high  spirits,  leaving  some  of  their 
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brethren  sad  and  rebellious  that  their  youth  and 
stature  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  for 
this  particuar  occasion. 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  to  let  Primus  have  that 
rifle?"  Mrs.  Sidney  asked  nervously,  when  the 
wagon  had  lumbered  out  of  sight.  '  He's  only  a 
boy — suppose  something  should  happen — an  acci- 
dent!" 

"  I  think  he  can  be  trusted  to  be  careful,"  father 
Moir  answered  quietly.  "  He  knows  how  to  han- 
dle firearms;  and  it  is  time  that  he  assumed  some 
responsibility.  I  was  younger  than  Primus  is  when 
my  good  old  father  let  me  have  a  gun.  He  showed 
me  how  to  use  it — and  we  never  had  any  acci- 
dents." 

"  And,  besides,  Jock  Secundus  is  along,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Moir.  "  He  is  such  a  dear,  reliable 
boy !  He  will  see  that  Primus  is  careful." 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Philip,  in  his  maternal 
parent's  ear,  "  do  get  father  to  give  me  a  gun — 
a  real  gun — for  my  birthday.  Ah,  do — do! ' 

"Not  this  year,  Philip  Sidney.  No,  sir!  '  em- 
phatically returned  the  little  mother.  "  I'll  take  a 
nerve  tonic  for  the  following  twelve  months — and 
perhaps  you  may  get  a  gun  on  your  next-after-this 
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birthday.  But  this  is  no  promise.  You're  our  one 
child,  you  know."  Her  arm  stole  round  Philip's 
shoulders,  and  the  tender  squeeze  she  gave  him 
partly  reconciled  the  boy  to  her  refusal. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  (u  at  screech 
of  dawn,"  Wren  indignantly  declared)  Philip  and 
the  Homestead  young  people  were  up  and  out  to 
receive  the  returning  watch  party,  eager  to  hear 
their  adventures.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  there  were 
no  adventures  to  tell. 

"  Not  one  thing  happened!  '  Primus  stated,  in 
high  disgust.  We  just  sat  on  the  ground — or 
walked  around — to  reconnoitre,  you  know — and 
ate  things — doughnuts,  apples,  etc.,  etc.,  the  live- 
long night.  Not  a  creature  appeared — not  a  howl 
was  heard — poetry,  eh  ?  '  he  threw  a  comic  glance 
at  Noel. 

"  And  those  '  baas  '  slept  the  sleep  of  the  undis- 
turbed," put  in  Secundus,  at  the  first  opportunity 
offered. 

"  And  what  d'you  suppose  we  heard?  '  chimed 
in  Tertius.  "  We  met  a  man  on  the  road,  coming 
from  Mason's  farm — and  nothing  tragic  happened 
there  last  night,  either.  That  thief — be  he  dog  or 
man — played  Brer  Rabbit,  and  '  lay  low '  last  night." 
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u  Did  you  run  off  and  warn  him — either  of 
you  ?  '  Noel  asked  whimsically,  addressing  Topsy 
Moir  and  Max  Sidney,  who  were,  of  course,  pres- 
ent with  the  other  members  of  the  family  and 
careering  over  the  lawn. 

These  worthy  canines  treated  this  insinuation 
with  the  lofty  disregard  it  deserved,  and  continued 
their  frolics. 

"  Aren't  we  ever  going  to  have  breakfast?  "  de- 
manded Ewen  piteously,  crossing  his  hands  signifi- 
cantly upon  that  part  of  his  anatomy  that  Lady- 
bird was  wont  to  designate  as  "  empty  tummie." 

"You  poor  creatures!  Haven't  you  had  a 
mouthful  yet — after  sitting  up  all  night !  '  cried 
Molly;  while  Helen  and  Margie  hastened  to  offer 
a  peach  and  an  apple  which  had  been  reserved 
for  private  consumption,  which  delicacies  were 
promptly  accepted  and  disposed  of. 

"Well,"  admitted  Primus.  "Old  Mother 
Quack  did  give  us  something " 

"  Something?  "  echoed  Tertius  drolly.  "  Don't 
malign  the  old  lady.  For  breakfast  she  gave  us — 
oatmeal- — ham  and  eggs — bread  and  butter — huge 
slices ! — pie — doughnuts — apple  '  sass  ' — milk  and 
coffee " 
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"  Whew !  All  that !  "  whistled  Noel  and  Philip 
in  one  breath ;  and  a  laugh  went  round  at  the  boys1 
expense. 

"  But  we've  had  a  long  walk  since — — "  began 
Ewen  plaintively.  "Ah — joyful  sound!'  he 
added  fervently,  as  Effie  put  her  head  out  of  the 
front  door  and  called: 

"  Breakfast  is  ready !  And  mother  says  you 
must  come  in  and  have  some  with  us,  Philip." 

Two  days  later  came  the  birthday  party  at  the 
Castle. 

The  day  was  lovely.  Doors  and  windows  were 
wide  open;  the  piano  had  been  moved  out  on  the 
piazza  in  a  cosy  corner;  and  piano  and  violin  were 
giving  out  gay  music.  In  and  outside  of  the  house 
were  flowers,  affording  the  sweetest  fragrance,  and, 
as  well,  delightful  spots  of  colour.  Dressed  in 
white,  with  the  crown  embroidered  on  his  sleeve, 
and  a  bit  of  vivid  scarlet  geranium  in  his  blouse, 
Philip  stood  on  the  piazza  receiving  his  guests. 
His  eyes  were  shining  with  pleasure ;  and  the  sun's 
light  discovered  glints  of  gold  in  his  curly  brown 
hair,  as  he  bowed  and  smiled,  making  every  one 
welcome. 

"  I  do  think  Philip  is  the  handsomest  boy  I 
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know!1        declared      Marjory      enthusiastically. 
'Don't  you,  Helen?     And  such  a  perfect  little 
gentleman !  ' 

"  He  is  handsome,"  agreed  Helen  placidly. 
"  Don't  you  think  so,  Molly?  " 

'  Noel  is  just  as  handsome,"  asserted  Molly, 
laying  down  the  law.  "  Only  he  isn't  as  strong  or 
rosy — of  course  he's  been  ill.  But  " — a  puzzled 
expression  came  into>  her  brown  eyes — "  there's 
something  about  Philip  that's  better — than  being 
polite — or  good-looking.  /  think — it's  because  he 
is  so  sweet  and  good  in  his  very  heart.  But, 

mother "  Molly  paused  and  looked  severely 

at  her  two  girl  cousins.  "  Now,  don't  ever  tell  any 
of  the  boys  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you,"  she  said 
impressively.  "  Well  " — as  the  two  hastily  gave 
their  promise,  gathering  close  to  her — "  well — the 
other  day  I  heard  mother  tell  father  that  she 
thought  Philip  had  done  our  boys  good — by  his 
1  beautiful  English  manners,'  she  said.  Well — he 
is  very  polite — and  gentle — though  he  is  manly, 
too,"  Molly  added  hastily;  "and  something  has 
made  Ewen  and  Rob  more  polite  than  they  used 
to  be.  Eh?  "  she  ended  interrogatively. 

"  I  know  Secundus  hasn't  teased  me  so  much 
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about  my — er — liking  to  look  nice/1  remarked 
Margie  Nevins,  who  had  a  decided  weakness  for 
fine  clothes. 

"  I  think  it  is  his  kind  heart,  Molly,"  Helen  said 
presently,  after  a  gentle  stare  at  the  unconscious 
object  of  their  conversation,  who  was  bowing  and 
smiling  on  his  arriving  guests.  "  He  is  so  straight- 
forward— and  honest.  I  think  our  boys  like  him." 

"  They  make  fun  of  him  sometimes — but  now 
they  like  Philip,"  Molly  said  positively.  '  I  know 
Noel  loves  him — though,  of  course,  he  never  goes 
around  telling  people  so." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  broad,  high  piazza,  the 
three  Jocks  and  Ewen  were  congregated — in  a  sud- 
den fit  of  bashfulness,  which  nothing  could  have 
induced  them  to  acknowledge.  To  carry  off  this 
attack  and  bolster  up  their  own  sense  of  importance 
they  fell  to  criticising  their  host. 

"  He's  a  regular  little  dandy!'  Tertius  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes — Lady  Philippa  is  in  full  feather  to-day ! ' 
chimed  in  Ewen. 

"  No — he  isn't  ladylike — and  he  isn't  a  dandy," 
Secundus  said  suddenly,  heat  in  his  slow  voice. 
"  Because  he  wears  good  clothes  and  keeps  'em 
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clean — need  we  call  him  names?  I  hope  we're  not 
such  cads.  That  manner  that  you  boys  laugh  at 
is  perfectly  natural  to  Philip.  And  it's  a  fine 
manner,  too !  My  father  has  it.  Mother  some- 
times calls  him  '  Lord  Chesterfield.'  It's  simply 
great."  Jock  Nevins'  voice  swelled  with  honest 
pride. 

"  Tell  you !  ' '  he  went  on,  "  it's  a  splendid  gift! 
I  often  wish  I  had  inherited  it — instead  of  being 
so  slow  and  rough.  Noel  is  the  only  one  of  us  all 
that  could  stand  there  and  do  the  honours  any  way 
at  all  as  Philip  does.  He's  a  polite  young  kid! 
Generous  and  straight,  too " 

"  We  didn't  say  he  wasn't,"  admitted  the  other 
two  Jocks.  Ewen  kept  silent. 

"  He's  miles  ahead  of  us  in  manners,"  repeated 
Secundus  sturdily.  "  And  he's  got  grit,  too.  Re- 
member Ladybird — and  Rommy?  ' 

"That's  so!"  exclaimed  Primus,  flushing  scar- 
let. "  I  had  forgotten  that — when  I  made  fun  of 
him,"  he  said,  ashamed.  "  I'll  not  do  it  again. 
Honest — Injun — cross — me — heart !  I'm  glad  you 
spoke  up,  old  Secundus." 

"  If  only  he  wasn't  so — so  truly  British!  "  Ewen 
said,  laughing,  more  than  half  in  earnest. 
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"Yes!'    agreed  Tertius  seriously. 

"  But  he  never  annoys  anybody  with  it  now" 

i 

put  in  Secundus. 

"  And  this  is  a  free  country!'  supplemented 
Primus  generously,  more  thoughtfully  than  usual. 
"  We  won't  quarrel  with  him  for  his  convictions. 
He  is  the  loser — not  we." 

"  Boys,"  Mrs.  Sidney  said,  putting  her  head  out 
of  one  of  the  windows  that  opened  on  the  piazza, 
"  do  go  and  help  Philip.  Everybody  has  come, 
now,  and  I  want  you  all  to  help  me  make  the  party 
go  off  well." 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Sidney !  "  "  Indeed  we  will !  " 
came  unanimously  from  the  little  group. 

"  Come  on,  fellow-citizens — and  face  the  music! 
We'll  do  our  level  best!  '  added  Primus,  in  a 
hearty  undertone;  which  his  boy  hearers  rightly  in- 
terpreted as  a  resolve  to  make  amends  for  their 
thoughtless  criticism  of  Philip. 

Certainly  everybody  at  that  party  must  have  reg- 
istered a  like  intention  and  carried  it  out,  for  the 
entertainment  went  off  without  a  single  hitch,  and 
with  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  all. 

First  there  was  a  cobweb  to  be  unwound — gos- 
samer lines  that  wound  in  and  out,  upstairs,  down- 
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stairs,  in  attic  and  cellar,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
out  into  the  garden — with  a  pretty,  useful,  or 
dainty  gift  for  the  finder  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
Games  followed;  then  refreshments,  which  were 
liberal  and  varied  enough  to  suit  everybody.  After 
this  more  games  and  some  dancing.  And,  when 
the  party  was  all  over  and  adieus  were  made,  each 
young  guest  was  presented  with  a  box  of  candy, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  gay,  fragrant  little  bou- 
quet— of  nasturtiums,  sweet  peas,  or  honeysuckle; 

"  We've  had  a  bully  old  time !  '  Primus  told 
Philip  warmly;  and  when,  later,  Molly  said: 

"  This  has  been  the  jolliest  party  I've  ever  been 
to,  Philip !  '  the  birthday  boy  beamed  with  satis- 
faction. 

'I  think  it  was  nice!     7  enjoyed  it,  too!'    he 
said  honestly. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  later,  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing, that  Philip  found  Molly  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  little  church.  She  and  Ladybird  were  hunting 
for  mandrakes. 

"  I've  been  looking  everywhere  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  met  Margie  on  the  road  just  now — and  she 
told  me  where  you  were.  Isn't  it  hot!  Enough 
to  melt  one!  " 
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He  pushed  the  wet  hair  from  his  forehead  and 
fanned  himself  with  his  cap. 

"  Just  see  what  a  splendid  lot  of  them !  "  Molly 
lifted  the  pointed,  cool,  green  leaves,  and  showed 
Philip  the  long  creamy-white  fruit  clustering  under- 
neath. '  Mother  is  so  fond  of  mandrakes — and 
the  very  sweetest  ones  grow  in  this  little  hollow." 
(It  was  the  green  little  dell  where  Philip  had 
found  Ladybird  and  Romulus.)  "  But  generally 
the  village  children  make  love  to  the  fruit  before 
anybody  else  gets  a  chance.  For  a  wonder  Lady- 
bird and  I  Ve  ahead  of  them  this  year.  Take 
some !  '  She  made  a  plate  of  two  cool,  green  oak 
leaves,  and  piled  some  of  the  fruit  on  it  for  Philip; 
then  poked  a  couple  of  the  berries  into  Ladybird's 
mouth  and  into  her  own.  "  Aren't  they  nice?  "  she 
asked. 

"  D'licious !  "  declared  Ladybird,  longingly,  and, 

Jolly  good!  "  chimed  in  Philip,  adding,  "  I've 

never   tasted   them   before.     Let   me    help    pick, 


too." 


'  Did  you  have  a  good  time  yesterday?  Tell 
me  about  it,"  Molly  said. 

And  as  the  creamy-white  fruit  fell  from  their 
fingers  into  the  leaf-lined  basket,  Philip  related  the 


Philip  sat  back  on  his  heels  and  returned  her 
smile,  but  without  speaking 
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incidents  of  the  day  before,  which  he  had  spent  in 
New  York  with  his  mother. 

'Twas  all  very  nice — but  the  city  was  hot — 
and  noisy.  I  was  glad  to  get  back  here  again,"  he 
ended. 

*  I  do  believe  you've  learned  to  like  Hazelton," 
Molly  said,  smiling  archly  at  him. 

Philip  sat  back  on  his  heels  and  returned  her 
smile,  but  without  speaking. 

'  I've  decided  upon  the  school  I'm  going  to," 
he  said  presently.  "  I  told  father  this  morning." 
'  Of  course,  the  boys  at  the  Prep.  '11  be  glad 
to  see  you  back,"  returned  Molly,  a  note  of  coldness 
in  her  voice ;  still  on  her  knees  on  the  ground,  shak- 
ing the  mandrakes  down  into  the  leaf-lined  basket. 
Then,  as  no  answer  came,  she  looked  up. 

Philip  was  on  his  feet;  his  cheeks  were  very  red; 
and  he  was  smiling  curiously  at  her. 

"  Oh,  Molly — here's  a  bewyutiful  mandake ! ' 
cried  Ladybird,  holding  up  her  find.     Then,   as 
nobody  noticed  her,  she  popped  it  into  her  own 
little  red  mouth. 

"  Well?  "  Molly  said  eagerly,  interrogatively. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  the  Prep.      I've  chosen  a 
school — another  school,"  answered  Philip  slowly, 
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still  with  that  curious  smile  on  his  boyish  lips.  u  I 
felt  I  didn't  want  to — er — speak  to  my  father — 
about  it.  So  I  told  him — I  would  write  the  name 
— of  the  school  I  wanted  to  go  to — on  a  slip  of 
paper — and  give  it  to  him  this  morning.  Well — I 
did  so.  I  gave  it  to  him  just  now — before  I  started 

to  come  up  here.  'Twas  a  slip  like  this " 

Philip  drew  something  from  his  trousers'  pocket. 
It  was  a  slip  of  paper.  "  And  this  is  the  name  of 
the  school "  He  held  it  before  Molly's  eyes. 

"Why,  Philip!  But,  Philip — that's  the  school 
Noel's  going  to !  '  cried  out  Molly,  in  breathless 
amazement. 

He  nodded,  still  smiling. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said. 

"  But — but — why — you  are  English !  Why  did 
you  choose  this  American  school — instead  of  the 
other  one — in  Canada?'  Molly's  words  tumbled 
out  —  incoherently.  Her  brown  eyes  eagerly 
searched  his  face.  Ladybird,  too,  had  drawn  near, 
staring  in  round-eyed  wonder  at  the  boy. 

«  Why— why?  "  urged  Molly. 

Philip's  smile  died  away,  his  face  grew  serious, 
and  into  his  blue  eyes  came  a  thoughtful,  brood- 
ing expression. 
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"  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,  Molly,"  he  an- 
swered honestly.  "  I  really  don't.  But  I  do  know 
that  I  want  to  go  to  that  school " 

Crash!  —  crash!  —  went  something  —  in  heavy 
leaps  through  the  underbrush 

Two  gleaming  eyeballs  flashed  upon  the  startled 
boy  and  girl 

The  next  instant  Philip  and  Molly — with  a  light- 
ning-like movement — had  each  snatched  a  hand  of 
Ladybird — and  with  the  little  maid  between  them 
tore  wildly — recklessly — down  the  short,  steep  hill. 
Nor  did  the  speed  of  their  headlong  course  abate — 
though  little  Janet  screamed  remonstrances — until 
they  were  all  three  in  the  road  below — beyond  the 
circle  of  geraniums  and  close  under  the  Castle  ter- 
race. 

"  I  don't  like  to  run  so  fast !  Not  one  single 
bit!  I've  lost  all  my  mandakes — an'  I  hurt  my 
toes — jeffle  bad!  An' — an' — I'm  so  frighkened — 

an' — o«o-h "  wailed  the  little  girl;  and  refused 

to  be  comforted. 

Philip  and  Molly  were  both  deadly  pale,  and 
Molly's  knees  were  behaving  in  a  very  queer,  shaky 
fashion. 

"  It  was  huge — and — oh — did  you  see  those  ter- 
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rible — hungry  eyes?  "  she  asked  unsteadily.  l  Oh, 
Ladybird — my  darling  little  sister — I  didn't  mean 
to  hurt  you — I  had  to  hurry — or "  She  shud- 
dered violently.  "Oh — Philip — what  was  it?  It 
was  a  wild  beast — but  what  kind? ' 

Philip  knitted  his  brows  in  an  effort  to  collect 

his  wits. 

"  Perhaps  'twas  a  tiger — or — or — a  leopard," 
he  said  hesitatingly.  "  Anyway,  it  was  immense  in 
size — and  ready  for  us !  Oh — I  say!  J '  he  suddenly 
cried  out;  "Molly — I  wonder  if  this  creature  isn't 
what  has  been  eating  up  those  sheep — and  the 
dog?"  The  colour  came  back  to  his  face  in  a 
rush. 

"  Don't  cry,  little  pet !  "  he  said,  and  stooping 
down,  gave  Ladybird  a  kiss  and  quick,  comforting 

hug. 

"  I'll  bet  you  we've  solved  the  mystery!     Come, 

j 

Molly,"  he  added,  in  a  very  manly,  protecting  tone, 
straightening  his  boyish  shoulders.  ;  Hurry  up — 
we  must  go  and  tell  everybody  about  this.  It's  a 
very  serious  matter,  you  know !  ' 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"  HATS  OFF!  " 

THE  three  Jocks,  and  Ewen,  Philip,  and  Noel,  all1 
came  straggling  listlessly  down  the  hill  path  into 
the  meadow,  where  some  other  members  of  the 
clan — the  "  small  fry" — were  enjoying  life.  The 
seniors  were  warm,  dusty,  and  tired. 

They  had  been  very  active  in  the  hunt  that  had 
taken  place  that  day — to  find  the  wild  animal  that 
Philip  and  Molly  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the 
thick  trees  and  underbrush  of  the  hill  a  few  days 
before.  The  piece  of  woods  which,  begun  on  that 
hill,  skirted  the  upper  end  of  Hazelton,  and  ended 
just  behind  Dolan's  cottage  on  the  Homestead 
land,  had  been  thoroughly  searched.  A  couple  of 
caves — lairs — which  might,  or  might  not,  have 
been  recently  occupied,  had  been  discovered,  but 
not  a  sign  of  any  beast.  And  now,  so  it  was  de- 
cided, there  was  no  other  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  might  find  hiding. 

291 
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Opinions  had  differed  at  the  end  of  the  search — 
some  urging  that  further  efforts  should  be  made 
to  locate  the  creature,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Others,  however,  and  the  majority,  more  than 
hinted  that  it  was  possible  Philip  and  Molly  had 
been  frightened  by  a  wild  cat,  or  even  a  dog,  peer- 
ing at  them  through  the  trees,  and,  unintentionally, 
had  exaggerated  the  size,  savage  expression  of  the 
eyes,  etc.,  of  the  animal. 

"  I  just  wish  they  had  seen  those  eyes!  They'd 
know  then  whether  we  exaggerated,"  Philip  said 
warmly,  as  the  little  cavalcade  of  boys  wound  down 
the  Homestead  hill. 

"  Well — we  didn't  find  anything,"  remarked 
Primus,  in  a  tone  of  gloomy  finality.  '  And  I'm 
about  used  up !  '  he  added,  throwing  himself  flat 
upon  the  grass,  in  the  shade  of  the  black  walnut 
tree. 

"  What're  you  up  to?'  asked  Ewen,  humping 
himself  comfortably  against  the  tree  trunk;  while 
Philip  sat  on  the  ground  and  hugged  his  knees. 

"  Well — you  all  wouldn't  let  us  go  with  you — 
lo  we  got  busy  and  found  some  fun  for  ourselves," 
returned  Justin. 

"  We're  building  a  fort — these  stones  are  fne 
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for  it,"  Molly  said,  pausing  in  her  occupation  to 
make  this  explanation  to  her  twin,  who  had  taken 
a  seat  beside  Philip ;  and  looked  fagged  out  by  his 
long  walk. 

Romulus,  out  of  his  pen  for  a  change,  and 
chained  to  a  ring  in  a  stout  sycamore  tree,  paced 
slowly  to  and  fro,  accepting  with  gusto  the  crackers 
and  other  treats  that  Helen  and  Ladybird  pro- 
vided. To  see  the  ancient  Roman  sit  up  and  catch 
a  cracker  or  peanut,  thrown  to  him,  was  a  per- 
formance that  afforded  never-ending  entertainment 
to  the  girls. 

For  two  days  masons  had  been  working  at  the 
mechanical  contrivance  that  forced  the  water  of 
the  brook  to  the  tank  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Moir 
house — building  a  broad  platform  around  the 
"  ram,"  whose  iron  throbs  rarely  ceased.  Now 
they  were  gone — their  work  was  completed — and 
the  stones,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  that  they  had 
left  strewn  upon  the  ground,  were  being  utilised 
by  the  "  small  fry  "  in  the  building  of  a  very  proper 
fort. 

With  her  sleeves  pushed  high  above  her  pretty? 
dimpled  elbows,  and  the  skirt  of  her  blue  dimity 
frock  turned  back  and  securely  pinned,  Molly  was 
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helping  Justin  and  Rob  to  collect  the  stones  and 
form  the  walls  of  the  fort.  She  was  helping,  sug- 
gesting, directing — the  ruling  spirit  of  the  play; 
and,  incidentally,  having  a  beautiful  time. 

The  masonry  of  the  water  house,  which  was 
over  a  foot  above  the  ground,  made  a  splendid  floor 
for  the  fort.  And  on  its  edge  was  built  up  the  wall 
over  which  those,  who  had  fled  to  the  fort  for 
safety,  could  fire  at  their  Indian  foes, 

"  It'll  be  the  stunningest — realest — fort  we've 
ever  had,"  announced  Molly,  when  the  '  walls," 
"  parapets,"  and  "  ramparts,"  as  the  work  was  sev- 
erally designated,  approached  completion.  '  See — 
we've  left  some  holes.  Those  are  loopholes — like 
in  our  picture  of  the  Alamo.  We'll  stick  our  guns 

through — this  way "     She  illustrated  with  a 

broom  handle  that  had  long  lost  its  nether  part  and 
was  now  "  stage  property." 

"  We  can  also  shoot  over  the  battlements,"  put 
in  Noel,  who,  drawn  thither  by  her  enthusiasm, 
was  now  inside  the  fort  and  "  warming  up." 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  Molly  said  eagerly,  de- 
lighted to  have  him  join  in  the  play.  "  We're  go- 
ing to  have  a  splendid  game — you  see  if  we  don't! 
Rob,  you  run  and  get  all  our  things — to  dress  up 
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with.  And  bring  the  flag — not  the  little  ones,  but 
the  large  one  Captain  Forrester  gave  us.  Hurry 
up!" 

"  My  Indian  suit  is  over  here — use  that,  too," 
Philip  said  generously. 

He  knew  well  that  in  this  play  he  could  have 
no  part,  for  the  contract  made  long  ago  in  Val- 
halla still  held  good.  Yet  presently,  when  Primus, 
who  had  gone  into  the  fort  to  offer  advice,  called: 
*  Say,  boys — really  it  isn't  half  bad.  Let's  divvy 
up — and  take  sides,  and  have  a  regular  old  game — 
just  for  fun — eh  ?  ' 

Philip's  fair,  boyish  face  lengthened;  and  un- 
consciously the  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped. 

Up  sprang  the  other  two  Jocks  and  Ewen  from 
the  grass.  The  invitation  met  with  favour — there 
was  nothing  better  on  hand.  So,  throwing  the  dig- 
nity of  seniority  to  the  winds,  for  this  once,  they 
proceeded  to  invest  themselves  in  the  old  blankets, 
feather  duster  tufts,  and,  as  Ewen  said,  '  Any 
old  thing,  to  look  queer  and  Indian  like." 

Rob  flourished  about  in  Philip's  Indian  suit; 
Tertius  wore  the  cross  bands  and  knapsack  of  his 
soldier  uniform ;  and  Noel  the  cap.  While  Primus, 
as  commander-in-chief,  shouldered  the  gun.  Molly, 
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deposed  from  her  favourite  role  of  father  of  the  be- 
sieged family,  had  to  content  herself  with  the  more 
humble  position  of  gunner — to  a  stout  stick,  thrust 
through  a  "  loophole  " — with  a  piece  of  vivid  tur- 
key red  cloth  wrapped  around  her  shoulders  and 
a  narrower  strip  enveloping  her  head. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  meadow; 
marching  to  and  fro,  calling  and  merry  talk  and 
laughter — everybody  interested  in  making  this 
game  the  best  they  had  ever  played.  For  it  was 
many  a  day  since  the  three  Jocks,  and  their  close 
follower,  Ewen,  had  deigned  to  take  part  in  a 
'  pretend '  game. 

Even  Rommy  seemed  to  catch  the  excitement; 
and — now  that  Helen  and  Ladybird  had  deserted 
him,  to  be  an  Indian  and  a  desperate  settler's  child 
— walked  restlessly  up  and  down  before  the  syca- 
more tree,  or,  sitting  up  very  straight  upon  his  tail, 
roared  loudly,  and — had  any  one  been  at  liberty 
to  notice — with  a  peculiar  melancholy. 

'  D'you  know — I  feel  mean  to  keep  that  kid  out 
of  the  fun,"  Primus  told  Jock  Secundus  and  Ewen, 
as  they  three  piled  heavy  stones  around  the  base 
of  a  hastily  erected  flagpole,  at  one  end  of  the  fort 
The  pole  was  rather  short  and  decidedly  wabbly, 
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lacking  depth  in  the  ground,  and  overweighted  by 
the  flag,  which  was  a  fine  one,  and  the  gift  of  the 
American  hero,  Captain  Forrester. 

"  But  the  contract  still  holds,"  Ewen  said 
quickly.  And,  "  Yes!  "  gravely  supplemented  big 
Secundus. 

"  I  didn't  say  it  didn't  hold— did  I?  "  demanded 
Primus  crisply.  "  There — that's  about  as  steady 
as  we  can  make  it.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  taller 
pole — the  flag  almost  touches  the  ground." 

So  it  did.  And  to  keep  it  from  the  dust,  Ewen 
deftly  pinned  one  of  its  folds  to  the  overhanging 
branch  of  a  fine  willow  that  grew  near,  on  the  bank 
of  the  brook.  A  large,  thick  clump  of  these  wil- 
lows gave  shade  to  one  end  of  the  fort.  And 
through  their  long  drooping  boughs  could  be  seen 
glimpses  of  the  short,  narrow  path  that  sloped 
down  to  Dolan's  cottage,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Primus  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  merry,  busy 
clan  who  pitied  Philip's  loneliness. 

"  It  is  too  bad  you  have  to  be  left  out,  Philip," 
Molly  said,  dropping  down  for  a  minute  on  the 
grass  beside  the  boy.  '  And  with  us  using  your 
'  togs,'  as  you  call  them — too.  If  we  could  only 
have  thought  of  some  game — not  American,  you 
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know.  But,  you  see — there  was  the  fort — just  beg- 
ging us  to  make  it !  We  must  think  of  something 
else  to  play — after  this." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  Philip;  "Til 
just  move  higher  up  on  the  hill — so  I  can  see  better 
what's  going  on  in  the  fort." 

He  tried  to  speak  naturally.  But  Molly's  sharp 
ear  caught  the  heaviness  in  his  voice.  She  felt 
that  his  smile  was  an  effort. 

"  I  wish  we  had  chosen  some  other  play!  It's 
mean  of  us  to  leave  you  out !  "  she  said  vehemently, 
touched  by  his  depression.  :  I'll  ask " 

"  Here — Gunner  i-2-3-all-in-one — you're  want- 
ed! "  shouted  Primus.  "  The  Indians  're  upon  us! 
To  your  post!  To  your  post!  Give  'em  a  vol- 
ley!" 

"  Yah — ya — ya — ya — yah!'  yelled  the  aborig- 
ines; and  Molly  tore  to  her  post  in  the  fort;  as 
the  foe,  a  host  of  six,  gorgeous  and  awe-inspiring, 
in  flowing  blankets  and  robes  of  turkey  red,  with 
nodding  feather-duster  plumes,  and  streamers  of 
red  and  yellow  paper,  careered  wildly  across  the 
meadow,  brandishing  sticks  and  staves  for  guns, 
and  with  one  tin  tomahawk  flashing  cruelly  in  the 
sunlight.  A  headlong,  bloodthirsty  tribe ! 
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What  would  have  happened,  I  wonder,  had 
Philip  not  moved  and  taken  that  place  higher  up 
on  the  hill,  where  he  could  overlook  the  whole 
meadow? 

'  It  was  no  accident — God  directed  him  to 
move !  '  father  Moir  said,  after  the  affair  was  all 
over,  with  most  devout  thankfulness. 

Rising,  as  Molly  left  him,  Philip  seated  himself 
on  the  hillside,  almost  directly  above  the  fort,  and 
gave  all  his  attention  to  the  game.  It  was  an  excit- 
ing scene:  The  Indians  whooping  and  yelling  and 
yahing!  Dropping  to  the  earth  under  the  steady 
stream  of  Bang! — bang! — bang!  Pop! — pop! 
Bang! — bang!  sent  out  by  the  cannon  and  rifles  of 
the  brave  pioneers  from  behind  the  impregnable 
walls  of  the  fort.  Then,  the  next  minute,  springing 
— like  the  defunct  Ivanhoe  and  his  squire  Wamb". 
— into  fiercer  life  and  activity !  The  looker-on  en- 
tirely forgot  himself,  and  condoled,  laughed,  and 
cheered,  with  great  enjoyment  and  vigour.  And 
them — above  the  shouts  and  yells  and  loud  com- 
mands, the  babel  of  boys'  and  girls'  voices — a  curi- 
ous sound  came  vaguely  upon  his  ears. 

Romulus  was  leaping  and  tugging  fiercely  at  his 
chain — uttering  a  cry  that,  for  the  first  time,  struck 
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the  boy  as  peculiar.  He  had  heard  a  cry — a  roar — 
like  that  before. 

And  there  it  came  again — but  this  time  not  from 
Rommyf 

Where  from?  Was  he  hearing  right — or  im- 
agining that  cry? 

Then,  guided  by  the  great  and  beneficent  Spirit 
that  rules  our  destinies — Philip  turned  his  eyes — 
beyond  the  shouting,  running,  merry  groups — be- 
yond the  fort Was  that  a  shadow — crossing 

the  narrow  path  that  led  from  Dolan's  cottage  di- 
rectly to  the  fort? 

Could  a  shadow  sit  up  and  paw  the  air — and — 
and — utter  a  roar  that  sent  cold  shivers  down  your 
spine? 

Rommy,  too,  was  sitting  up — and  roaring — 
leaping  in  the  air — to  the  farthest  length  of  his 
chain. 

A  terrible,  stony  calm  settled  down  upon  Philip. 
It  rooted  him  to  that  spot  on  the  hillside.  His 
eyes  and  ears  were  sharper,  more  acute,  it  seemed 
to  him,  than  ever  before  in  all  his  life — else  how 
could  he  see  that  black  shadow — which  could  not 
be  there?  Or  hear  two  roars — keen,  hungry,  cruel, 
beastlike  roars — when  only  tame  old  Rommy  was 
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dancing  and  calling?  And  his  brain  was  so  dull — 
his  body  refused  to  move! 

There  it  was  again — surely  no  mistake  this  time ! 
The  ugly  black  shadow  was  a  little  nearer.  It  was 
skulking — leaping,  too — in  a  clumsy  fashion.  Now 
it  slid  across  the  path.  Two  trees  more — and  it 
would  reach  the  clump  to  which  the  flag  was 
pinned!  Molly — Gunner  Nos.  i-2-3-all-in-one, 
stood  there — poking  the  nose  of  her  cannon 
through  the  loophole,  and  shouting,  Bang!  with  all 
her  lungs !  The  folds  of  the  flag  almost  touched 
her  shoulder 

Some  other  shadows  now — two  of  them — flicker- 
ing, indistinct — slipping  from  tree  to  tree  along 

Dolan's  path But  Philip's  eyes  hardly  heed 

them. 

He  is  puzzling  out  that  other  big,  black  shadow. 

Now  it's  gone — lost They  had  all  laughed 

at  him  once — for  seeing  something — big — and 

black — moving  in  this  very  meadow Just  as 

well  he  hadn't  called  out  now — 'tisn't  pleasant  to 
be  laughed  at. 

Ah— ah — ah!    What  was  that? 

Into  a  patch  of  sunlight  came  the  huge,  black 
shadow — then — into  the  clump  of  willows 
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Close  to  the  flag — close  to  Molly 

A  shrill,  piercing  scream  rang  through  the  sum- 
mer air — above  the  yells  and  shouts  of  Indians — 
above  the  Bang!  of  gun  and  cannon — above  Rom- 
my's  roar And  Philip — a  white-faced,  wild- 
eyed,  mad  Philip — came  tearing — bounding — leap- 
ing down  the  hillside — into  the  fort. 

"  Molly !  A  bear!— the  flag!  The  FLAG  1  "  he 
shrieked. 

But  those  below  could  not — in  that  one  awful 
fraction  of  time — take  in  the  tremendous  meaning 
of  his  words. 

Ewen  sprang  in  front  of  the  excited  boy — as 
Philip's  hand  reached  out  to  the  flag.  "  Has  he 
gone  crazy?  "  flashed  through  Ewen's  mind.  And, 
"  Don't  touch  that  flag!  "  he  yelled. 

With  one  swing  of  his  arm  Philip  sent  the  big 
boy  wheeling  out  of  his  way.      ;  I  will  touch  it !  ' 
he  shrieked  back — almost  beside  himself.     "  I  will 
touch  it !     It's  my  flag  as  well  as  yours !     Get  out 
of  the  way " 

Sweeping  Molly  out  of  his  path — and  into  safety 
— he  sprang  at  the  flag — catching  it  in  his  arms, 
with  a  violent  tug — and  down  came  the  pole.  The 
folds  of  Old  Glory  fell  on  him — and  over  Molly 
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— who  had  slipped  on  the  platform  of  the  fort 

And  there — in  full  view — was  the  shadow — no 
longer  a  shadow,  but  an  awful  reality:  Huge — 
black — with  greedy,  flashing  beast's  eyes — and 
cruel,  open  jaws. 

One  instant  of  frozen  silence — a  silence  terrible 

beyond  words Then,  with  a  savage  roar,  the 

big  black  beast  made  a  spring  into  the  fort — upon 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — that  covered  Philip  and 
Molly 

Primus  bounded  forward — striking  out  blindly 
with  the  toy  gun.  Then — 

Crack!  Crack! — sounded  two  rifle  shots — real 
rifle  shots. 

The  bear  leaped  high  into  the  air — turned  a 
complete  somersault — and  crashing  down  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort — rolled  to  the  ground — dead 
— carrying  the  loosely  piled  stones  with  it. 

Two  men  rushed  from  behind  the  clump  of  wil- 
lows— each  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands.  They  were 
Amos  Reed,  the  circus  man,  and  his  helper, 
Simeon. 

"  Those  were  the  shadows — that  followed  It," 
flashed  into  Philip's  brain. 
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"Shot  through  the  eye!  Mighty  neat  shot! 
Thank  the  Lord — we  was  in  time !  '  Amos  said 
fervently,  turning  the  bear  over,  to  make  sure  he 
was  dead.  "  Jim  was  a  beaut  fer  looks — but  a 
vicious  devil  fer  disposition.  It's  a  blessin'  he  only 
got  sheep — insteader  people !  I'd  a  shot  'im  long 
ago — boss  or  no  boss — if  I'd  'a'  got  the  chanst. 
But  he  was  too  cute  to  git  caught!  Fer  eight 
weeks  I've  been  a-huntin'  that  beast — on  the  quiet 
— les'  you'd  all  get  skeered.  Huntin'  day  'n'  night. 
Now  he's  done  for!  No  more  danger  from 

him!" 

Amos  threw  a  hasty,  reassuring  glance  at  the 
stunned,  ashen-faced  boys  and  girls. 

"  'Tain't  often  beasts  like  them  bears  gits  away 
from  a  cirkis,"  he  told  them.  "  You  might  live  ter 
be  a  thousand — an'  never  know  sich  a  thing  happ'n. 
Mebbe  I'll  come  fer  Rommy  by'm  bye — 'n'  mebbe 
I  never  will.  I've  done  ye  all  an  everlastin'  sar- 
vice,  ladies  'n'  gentlemen.  But  we  won'  speak 
er  that  now.  Cut  sticks — Simeon!  They're 


comin'." 


Turning  hastily,  he  plunged  behind  the  willows 
r — closely  followed  by  his  companion — and  disap- 
peared in  the  woods. 
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Indeed  *  they  '  were  coming  I  The  sound  of 
Philip's  wild  scream,  and  the  sharp,  ringing  shots, 
had  travelled  far;  and  now  every  human  creature 
(the  two  dogs  included)  in  the  Homestead  and 
Castle,  came  rushing  to  the  spot. 

Romulus  crouched  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  syca- 
more tree,  uttering  queer,  low  growls.  And  on 
the  ground,  by  the  shattered  fort,  lay  the  huge 
black  bear,  Jim — his  legs  drawn  up  under  his  heavy 
body,  his  jaws  open,  showing  the  strong,  cruel 
teeth,  now — thank  God ! — harmless. 

What  wonder  that  for  a  while  everybody  went 
a  little  wild  with  excitement — every  one  talking, 
crying,  embracing,  questioning — without  in  the 
least  knowing  or  understanding  what  any  one  else 
was  saying  or  doing. 

"  My  baby — my  little  darling!  My  dear — dear 
children !  '  mother  Moir  cried,  again  and  again, 
trying  to  get  her  eight  children  and  four  nieces  and 
nephews  all  into  her  arms  at  once. 

In  her  agony  of  fright — her  ecstasy  of  thank- 
fulness^— Mrs.  Sidney  hugged  Philip  within  an  inch 
of  suffocation;  and  twisted  him  up  in  the  folds  of 
Old  Glory  until  he  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  My  one  child !    My  precious  son !    Oh,  Philip 
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Sidney — what'll  your  father  say!  Oh — that  hate- 
ful black  beast!  Are  you  sure  it's  dead?  Oh — 
my  only  child !  "  she  cried. 

"  Noel — my  twin!  '  Molly  said,  clinging  to  her 
ether  self,  whose  arm  was  tight  across  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  voice  shook  uncontrollably.  Could  she 
ever  forget  those  terrible,  gleaming  green  eyes — 
looking  almost  into  her  own?  Or  that  hot,  fierce 
breath  on  her  face?  The  brother  and  sister  clung 
to  one  another.  Then  Molly  said : 

"  Let  us  speak  to  Philip." 

"Aye!'  was  all  that  Noel  could  trust  himself 
to  say. 

Somehow,  by  the  time  they  reached  Philip — he 
was  still  on  the  platform  of  the  fort,  the  flag  about 
him — the  other  boys  and  girls  had  followed.  They 
all  gathered  round  Philip.  Molly  went  close  to 
him. 

"Philip,"  she  said;  there  was  a  thrill  in  her 
voice  that  reached  every  heart.  "  I  told  you  once 
— that  I  wouldn't  be  your  friend — because — be- 
cause— you  know  why.  Well,  now — I'll  be  very 
proud  and  glad — if  you  will  shake  hands  with  me 
— and  let  me  be  your  friend." 

"  Indeed — indeed,  it  is  /  that  am  proud  to  be 
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your  friend — you  know  that,  Molly,"  cried  Philip 
eagerly — and  his  voice  was  shaking,  too! 

Then — because  there  were  no  half  measures  with 
Molly — she  put  her  arms  round  her  friend's  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

And  Philip  returned  the  kiss  right  heartily. 

With  his  mother's  arm  across  his  shoulder,  he 
stood — the  folds  of  dear  Old  Glory  wrapped 
around  his  neck — holding  Molly  by  one  hand  and 
Noel  by  the  other.  Philip's  face  was  still  very  pale, 
but  it  was  also  very  happy.  His  blue  eyes  fairly 
sparkled.  Every  one  looked  kindly,  lovingly,  upon 
him. 

"  I  want  to  say  something — right  here  and 
now,"  Philip  said;  his  voice  rang  out  clear  and 
earnest,  a  strong  note  of  joy  in  it.  "  I  shall  al- 
ways love  England  dearly — always.  But  I  know, 
now,  that  I  am  an  American.  This  is  my  country ! 
This  flag  is  my  flag!  And  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American !  " 
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